icious Blacklist in TV, 


f | 
Victims of the vicious blacklist exposed last week by the Fund for thé Republic include, left to right, Karen Morley, 
actress; Howard da Silva, producer; Judy Holliday, screen actress; Marsha Hunt, actress; Ring Lardner, Jr., screen writer. 


— This 's Time 


When the Lett 


Needs Its Press 


AN OLD and dear friend asks 
us whether in the light of the 
exposures of the weaknesses ‘of 
Soviet socialism and our own 
U.S. Marxist movement, we who 
have devoted ourselves to this 
movement do not feel our lives 
have been wasted. ’ 

We do not hesitate to answer 
with an emphatic NO. 

Let us hasten to add there is 
much we do regret; mistakes 
which made our modest contri- 


ae 


Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press has raised only $65,- 
000 of the $100,000 required te 
keep The Worker going. We're 
in very serious financial shape. 
Send your contributions at once 
to Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, Room 301, 575 6th 
Avenue, New York City: Rob: 
ert W. Duon, Treasurer. 


bution to the progress of the 
workingclass of our nation less 
effective than they might have 
been; tuilure ta exercise bold 
arid independent |e yore 
which would have avoided many 
of these mistakes, and much else 
along these lines. 

Let us add, too, that we are 
not shaken in the conviction that 
our country needs a Marxist 
movement now no less than be- 
fore; one that as part of the 


~ workingclass will asSsist in its 


struggles for a better life, and 
will continue te educate and 
agitate for a socialist America. 
* 

WE'RE ‘trying to profit from 
a study of our errors in order to 
contribute, as far as we are alite, 
to reshaping this movement so 
that it may be a more efiective, 
more powerlul, broader instru- 
ment. That’s why we've turned 
several of our pages over to the 
Communist Party for the con- 
duct of a free-wheeling debate. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Study Reveals 
How Smear Plot 
Mit Top Artists 


4 


By ERIK BERT 
THE RADIO-TV industry is “hag-ridden 
by fear.” That is the verdict made by a radio- 


“With July 1 upon us, the UNION’S WAGE POLICY COMMITTEE IN SESSION 


Steel Strike Hangs in Balance 


J. McDonald, president of the 
U.S.A, 

Another round of . conferences 
for a “last ditch” try for an 
agreement got under way Thurs- 
day alternoon at Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York,. but there was 
no public knowledge of any new 
base for the talks, Some observ- 
ers said that the companies will 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WITH STEEL furnaces 
being banked all, over the 
the country and company 
and union negotiators still 


deadlocked, the 170-man 


Wage Policy Committee of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
scheduled to meet in New York 
Friday afternoon will in all like- 
hood get the go-sign for a strike 
lelnedae midnight. . 

Earlier hopes that the contract 
would be extended for two more 
weeks while both sides con- 
tinued the talks, were shattered 
when the spokesmen for 12 top 
steel firms rejected the union's 
offer for such extension with 
only the assurance that the even- 
tual will be retroactive to. 
June 30. 

The much-rumored offer of 
the cmopanies to come down 
from their demand for a five- 
year pact to three years, did not 
materialize. After some huddles 
among themselves, the com- 
panies proposed a contract that 
would stretch to Oct. 31, 1960— 


four years and four months. That 
McDONALD 


eventually offer a_ three-year 
pact, but are demanding a sub- 
stantial concession from the 
union in exchange. 

The basis for the possible ac- 
ceptance of the three-year ideu 
was apparently being laid by the 
union, as evident in the tood ol 
wires to David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, from locals 
pledging full backing to his stand, 
A number called for a three- 
year or “shorter? contract. One 
from Local 1272, Pittsburgh, 
consisting of 5,000 Jones and 
Laughlin workers, said: 

“You are right. It is too little; 
too late and too long. Try tor 
a good three-vear settlement.” 

* 


The issue that probably re- 
ceived the most mention in the 
meeting of the locals held while 
the negotiations were in New 
York’s Roosevelt Hote], was time 
and one-half for Saturday- and 
double time for Sunday. The em- 
ployers offered towards that de- 
mand only a 10 percent prem- 
ium for Sunday work. 

Money-wise, this demand has 
a greater meaning for many 
workers than any of the others. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


was promptly rejected by David 


ee 
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Assignment: USA 


Roxbury in: the 


A Private 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MARILYN MONROE 


and the playwright, Arthur 
Miller, are much in the 


headlines these days for 
reasons‘you 

know well 

- enough, and 

i there may be 

a few old-fash- 

~ ioned folk left, 

: like this . col- 
-umnist, who 
‘ holds with Mil- 
: ler’s neighbor, 
the old lady of 
17th Century 
Berkshires who 


Lite for Maril 


cr ied, “Oh, so much publicity.” Bis APRNs MR RR RE 
Roxbury was founded in 1612 @2°-4g ee ee 
‘and though it could well have 
been the locale for Miller's play 
about the witches it still has 
qualities I admire. 


Though it is true that the 
Pulitzer prize-winner and the na- 
tion’s most beautiful actress are 
eminently public figures, I still 
believe the private life of public 
figures should remain private. 
And even when it is as speetacu- 
lar a union as this marriage. Thev 

(have a right to their privacy 
even though the public has a 
particular interest in them. 

I say that even though I am 


(Continued on Page 13) 


yn and Miller 


= — 


MARILYN MONROE 


tv producer to a reporter for 
the Fund for the Republic, 
and disclosed in its 2-vol- 
ume report on the entertain- 
ment field which was made 
public last week. 

The producer insisted that he 
remain anouvmous. It the re- 
porter had not been a persenal 
friend, the producer would not 
have talked to him. 

He, like the industry of which 
he talked, is hag-ridden by fear 
of the blacklist that blankets the 
field. 

The 600-page Fund report re- 
vealy that trom Hollywood to 
Madison Ave, the smog ot sus- 
picion penetrates to all comers 
of the olfices and stages of the 
movie and radio world, A harsh 
toll of. suffering hes been the 


result. 
* 


BETWEEN 1951 and 1954, 
212 motion picture workers were 
named as Communists or near-. 
Communists or what not. Today 
none of them is working in the 
movie industry, Among them 
were top drawer screen writers, 
directors, actors and actresses, 
and other workers at all levels of 
the vast industry. 

The firing of the 212 repres- 
ented the subjection of the entire 
industry to the reactionary orders 
of as unwholesome a gang of 


-jnquistors as was ever assembled 


in the U. S. 

The harassment of everything 
progressive began in 1947, when 
the bankers who control movie 
managements decided at a meet- 
ing in New York's Waldortf-As- 
toria Hotel that Hollywood 
would submit to the un-Ameri- 
can probers then headed by Rep. 
Parnell Thomas. 

He was later jailed for pocket- 
iag money which should have 
gone to an office employe of his 
in Washington. 

Three years later, in 1950 the 
headhunters spread their opera- 
tions from Hollywood to Madi- 
son Ave., in New York City, 
bringing the TV and radio in- 
dustry into their grasp. 

* 


FOR THE FIRST time now, | 
the details of the story have been 
filled in. The victims and the 
persecutors, the methods and the 
consequences, have been describ- 
ed in grim detail by John Cogley 


_and his assistants, in the Fund 


for the Republic’s “Report on 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Political Pot Boils When 


Governors Get Together 


By ROB F. HALL .. 


THE ANNUAL GOVERNORS conference held at Atlantic ay 
described by some wit as “the only political convention this year attended by both ma- 
jor parties.” In certain respects it was a 


—the Democratic in Chicago Aug. 
13 and the Republican in— San 
Francisco, Aug. 20. 

For candidates it was the occa- 
sion for a flexing of muscles by their 
more extrovert supporters, and: a 
few rounds of shadow-boxing with 
the issues which they expect (or 
fear) will be crucial in the election 
campaign. 

An observer with no axes to 
grind, if there were any, would 
have come out with conclusions ap- 
proximately as follows: 
Democratic Ticket 

Adlai Stevenson will enter the 


dry-run for the 


convention with at least 400 certain | 


delegate votes and, some say, as 
many as 500. 

His nearest rivals are Kelanver 
with 175 votes and Harrifnan with 
110. 

As Adlai’s manager, James Fin- 
negansaid at Atlantic City, “Stev- 
enson, Harriman and Kefauver see 
eve to eye on civil rights.” If Stev- 


enson can secure the additional | 


900 votes he needs for a majority 
from among delegates now back- 
ing Kefauver or Harriman,’no com- 
promising’ commitments to the 
Southern wing would be involved. 

For this gambit, the crucial 


_ 


big conventions next month 


(nope we Lasts \ 


UNTIL ELECTION Day! 


last week was 


holders of three billion eight 


after taxes—from $650,000,000 in 


THE CASE FOR THE STEEL WORKERS 


The United Steelworkers of America, negotiating for substan- 
tia) inaprovemenis, didn’t stress high cost of livin : 
government's four-person family budget requires ($4,311 a year) 
but the hugh profits of the steel industry; its record pro 
rise and its tremendous .expansion by plowing 
They demanded a “bigger share” and a hi 
As David J. McDonald put in his telecast: 

“Here are the facts—The steel industry in the past eight years 
added 34,000,000 tons of new steel capacity. It has increased. its 
total cash by $1,700,000,000. It has paid dividends to its stock- 
years. It has doubled its net profits 


or what the 
oductivity 
rofits into industry. 
er living standard, 


1947 to $1,300,000,000 in 1955. 


This is hardly a victure of an industry beset by financial difficulties. 


He further observes \that the industry's rise in productivity in 
1955 broke all previous records—11 percent. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Also, many workers who techni- 
cally do not really have to work 
on weekends, resent being call- 
ed in. The union members feel 
that if a steep enough premium 
was set for weekend work, the 
company would limit. its work 
force for Saturday and Sunday 
to a bare minimum requirement. 
* 

¥OR MORE than a week be- 
fore the negotiations came to a 
climax, the union and the em- 
ployers were engaged in an in- 
tense publicity war. Statements, 
radio and TV, letters to the work- 
ers, newspaper ads and rumors 
were the ammunition. The atmos- 


phere was anything but the “mu- 
tual trust” concept that McDonald 
often pictured in describing labor- 
employer relations in the steel in- 
dustry. 


The employers, through. the “Big. 
| 


Three’—U, S. Steel, Bethlehem an 


Republic—put forward their “pack-|a company ad, said: 


age” and claimed it would give 


Steel Strike Hangs in Balance : 


HE ALSO noted that the com- 
panies would require the worker 
to contribute another 2.5 cents an 
hour (on top of 4.5 cents he al- 
ready pays) to meet his half share 
for the cost of insurance. The union 


}demands the company pay the 


whole bill. 


In reply to McDonald, each of 
the steel companies sent letters to 
their employes playing on strike 
fears and the likely effect on their 
“family programs.” The letters 
itemized the changes proposed by 
the companies in exchange for a 
five-year deal to make them look 
impressive. In a subsequent letter 
they claimed more than $4,000 
would be added to each pay ‘en- 
velope within the five-vear stretch, 

There was no doubt that the 
companies set their hearts to a five- 
year no-strike pact and they. were 
willing to go far to make it look 
good and get it. One staff member 
of the steel union commenting on 


“In five years theyd automate 


states are Minnesota (30 votes), 
Wisconsin (28 votes), Michigan ‘a wediicde Teaitiadiele Manele 


(44 votes) and New York (98). ‘costing the employers 18 cents an 
The Democratic Party convention ‘hour, to climb to 65 by th 

| cee ; cimbD to 69 cents Dy the! .. : Se aenrnte 

in each of these states has de-|cans should be ready in case the) fifth year. McDonald in newspaper) §°'2t0% yee a : gaiirene 
el-% . | , » 4 ° ° | Sctresse ? , < < l } 

manded a strong civil rights plank.) unexpected happens. ads and over a TV network said in| Anion af Ay yf oY ae yore 

Thus an arrangement between) | The Stratton statement, follow- actual money the workers are given| : ds th a vm ne. t th 

the Stevenson forces and Kefauver) ing so soon after a veiled attack on “shout a/ nickel” | and ‘that-machhe> oO CS Pe yest. Pea 

‘carry out expansion for an addi- 


or Harriman or both would make) Vice President Nixon by Gov. MINNEAPOLIS. — The Min- | yearly if they'd tie themselves to a. ,: we 
Adlai virtually independent of the, Coodwin Knight. of California, sug- neapolis Democratic-Farmer La- | five-year nde | _— i Se pea ge 2 cram 
Southern bloc. Kefauver is appar-) gested to some that behind the! jor Party state convention unan- | McDonald unwrapped the pack- | we a hig - 9 f Zz ow 
ently disposed toward such an ar-| facade of GOP optimism about | imously adopted a_ resolution |age and showed that the value of! q aie ae Ahad a Oh : b s 
rangement, if he could get the Ike's running, a struggle was al- which urged the state's delegates | most of the contents was exagger- rae one OF Eee ‘i wi Pg 
vice presidential nomination. Har-) ready 9 a ahh ~ the cop yee to the Democratic National Con- (ated. He noted that the pro-| meaty ‘ ee 
riman persists in his ambition to, tke an ee ne CON ee ‘4° vention to “support Adlai Ste- [posed Supplementary Unemploy- HE s eee: 
head the ticket, speculating on a) K oh Me ‘the at Ni | venson if and when released |ment Benefits plan is loaded with! THE STEEL executives also 
stalemate, and simultaneously car-| 7 "te ony 4 at eas wor om from support of Estes Kefauver.’ | “gimmicks.” One would give the: made it clear that theyd have. ta 
rying on a flirtation with Southern) "eV ation f at m C ie dled Of the state’s 30 votes, 26 are | workers 65 percent of their week-;8°' Compensatory price increases 
conservatives and_ the dubious) Meeung ~ yams age a ~©-| pledged to Kefauver and four |ly take-home (less unemployment! #!ter a settlement. Iron Age says 
Goy. Happy Chandler of Kentuc- me “a 7 “tees or ee to Stevenson. The convention | insurance) but wet on a 40-hour) that on the basis of the industry's 
ky. | Pr ame Ch inv mot ane cheered a speaker who said, |basis, but on basis of the actual °ffer, a rise of about $10 a ton— 
If Stevenson fails to get the ne-|. ye ‘There is no such thing as Ke- | hours worked three months prior) 2130. ¥ _ pag rage of 
, n—is. most likely. 


us out of business.” 
John Stephens, U. S. Steel's ne- 


sual 
Adlai-Keefe Unity 
At Minn. Convention 


ge 
cessary margin from the pro-civil 
rights states, he may feel compel-| 
led to. make greater commitments. 


to the Southern bloc of Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas. 

It is on the assumption that 


Stevenson is the certain nominee 


that Democratic governors at At- 
lantic. City’ acted. New England 
governors, led by Ribcoff of 'Con- 


necticut, launched a boom for the’ 


second spot for Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass). 


last week without let-up. It : 


with Chotiner, influence peddler, 
have hurt Nixon's reputation. The 
fact that these relations are continu- 
ing could be fatal to his hopes for 
the first, if not the second, spot on 
the' GOP ticket. 


White House propaganda assert- 
ing the rapidly improving state of 
the Presidents health continued 
off, too, in a Gallup poll whi 
showed 73 percent opinion that 
Ike will run, 18 percent saying no, 
and nine percent having no opiniom. 

The White House announced 


| 


'Jr., (D-SC) held his own press con- 
ference and scheduled a Southern 


fauver or Stevenson Democrats. 
We are all working for victory 


in the November elections.” 
® oe 


Tuling would be enforced promptly. 
Gov. George Bell Timmerman, 


caucus of state chairmen, governors 
and senators, to work out a com- 
mon anti-civil rights line. 

Gov. Timmerman insisted he 
wasnt talking about a third party, 
but he couldn't convince Gov. 


Ribicoff said that tolerance has that the visit of Indian Prime Min-| Hodges of North Carolina and Gov. 


advanced so far in the U. S. since 


Al Smith ran in 1928 that the fact! 


that Kennedy is a Catholic would 
not hurt the ticket. 


Republican Ticket 


ister Nehru to see Eisenhower had | Collins of Florida. They said they 


been postponed indefinitely in view |Were concerned lest the Democratic 


of the President’s illness, but the 


Gov. Fred Hall of Kansas cir-| presidents of the American repub- 


culated a_ petition 


prai 
“brilliant . leadership 


for his renomination. It was signed, 


naturally, by the GOP governors 
attending the conference. 


| The signers echoed the official 
Republican line that there was no 
possibility that Eisenhower would 
decide against making the race. 
But one of their number, Gov. Wil- 
liam Stratton of Illinois, said that 
the GOP should take steps to pre- 
pare the party for the possibility 
that Ike might surprise them and 
withdraw. Although he minimized 
the chances, he said the Republli- 


" BAD JOKE 


WASHINGTON, — The bad 
ke in this town was. the al- 
edged comment from Sen. Wil- 
‘liam; Jenner (R-Ind) that the 
GOP would “run Eisenhower 
again if they had to call a taxi- 
dermist to stuff him and prop 
him up.” — Willard Shelton in 


The Guild Reporter. oe | 
_ tS at hae} 


\ naa ! v4 tay 5 Metta aoe 


sing Ike’s lics. It was not explained how a) 


and calling|man unable to meet with another. 
setae 9 for a couple of hours in his own |that sentiment had been repeated 


ome can, two weeks fater, travel 
3,000 miles for.a two-day confer- 
ence. 


Democratic Platform 


Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D- 
Mich) put himself well out in front 
among his colleggues as the cham- 
pion of a strong civil rights plank 
in the party platform. Holding his 
own press conference at Atlantic 
City, he said the Michigan dele- 
gation which he will lead to Chi- 
cago will be in there fighting for 


‘a position of no-quarter for the 


racists who are opposing with force 
the implementation of the Supreme 
Court's school desegregation rul- 
ing in the South. pith 

He said- he wasn’t: calling for 
troops to the South but it was ob- 
vious that if the White Citizens 
Councils were going to defy law 
and order; some people would have 


|to go to jail. He said he wanted the 
platform: to : say that 


set 


~ = . ‘ed Se 
Ty. PML ES omens Ls 


platform go too far but chey wanted 


‘the President would fly to Panama "0 part of a break-away movement. 
‘on July 21 to attend a meeting of 


e governors were aware that 


‘since the Michigan state Demo- 


cratic convention had gone on rec- 
ord for a strong civil rights plank, 


by Democratic state conventions 
in New York, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota., 

The New York resolution said 
that “the welfare of our country 
depends upon an unequivocal stand 
on civil rights as stated in the 1952 
national platform, to which must 
be added the recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the Supreme Court’s 
decision as the law of the land.” 

Wisconsin Democrats called on 
the national party to endorse FE- 
PC, anti-lynch and anti-poll tax 
legislation, federal protection of the 
right to vote, and other measures 
advocated by the NAACP and the 
AFL-CIO. 

The’ Minnesota convention re- 


sponded enthusiastically to the key- : 


note address of UAW president 
Walter Reuther in which the UAW 
president said: “If the Democratic 
party tries to straddle the civil 


Af 


rights question, it will not win and 
has no right to win.” set HB Ie 


‘ Oe" 4 


to layoff. McDonald pointed out 
steel plants usually go on short 
weeks (mostly 32 hours) before 
they lay off. That would reduce 
the extra pay for the worker to 
little or nothing above the jobless 
pay he gets from the state. 


The. steel industry is already 
under sharp attack from steel users 
for exploiting periodic wage raises 
to raise the. price of steel consid- 
erably more than is justified by the 
added cost. 


ti 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® Carl Braden Goes Free 


® Jimerow in Grand Rapids 


THE CONVICTION of Carl 
Braden. on charges of “con- 
spiracy and sedition” was thrown 
out by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. Braden, his wife, and 
five other white persons: were 
arrested on these charges in 1954 
after he had bought a house for 
a Negro in a white suburb, and 
the house was dynamited by 
white racists. Braden had been 
sentenced to a 15 year prison 
term. The American -Civil Lib- 
erties Union had aided his ap- 
peal. The reversal came after 
the recent U. S. Supreme Court 

‘decision invalidating state sedi- 
tion laws. 


w| 

RIGIDLY BIASED practices 
of the Real. Estate Board in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan were 
revealed at a Housing confer- 
ence sponsored by the Michigan 
Committee on Civil Rights. 
The white population in this 
city has increased 5 percent 
between 1940 and 1950; the 
non-whites. increased 155 per-. 
cent, it} was discloséd, but 
housing has not been made 
available outside an extremely 
restricted ‘area. Miss Frances 


director of the Nat’l Committee 


* against’ Diserimination in. Hous- 


, 4 


ing proposed that the Jicensing 
power of the state over realtors 
opened an opportunity to secure 
fair tratment for people of all 
races. $b ta 
* 
WASHINGTON papers report 
that Chairman- Leonard Hall of 
the GOP national committee is 
discouraging the type of liter- 
ature put out by the Negro 
division of his party because. of 
the heavy attacks it contains on 
such Southern Senators as East- 
land; Russell of Georgia, Byrd of 
Virginia, and others. 
* 
VIOLATION of Nebraska's 


civil rights law was charged to 
the American Legion in the City 
of Omaha, as the general coun- 
cil of the Congregational 
Church met in Omaha for a na- 
tional convention.. Legion ‘ off- 
cials reserved rooms for two 
Chicago ministers, but refused to 
house one of them, a Negro 
delegate. City prosecutor Chas. 
A. Fryzek refused to file charges 
against the - Legion, asserting 
that. the’ law does not apply to 
a “private: club.” The NAACP 
will‘press: the suit in’ county - 
Couns; ¥t‘gaid,*: or enh he 


(ervad: ys Wise gerne eh 
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Our Declaration: Vital Force in the Colonial World — 


IN CONGRESS Jury 4, 1776 


Che ita wrrons Declarattort 46, duce wio Safes of Hinertca, 


UD Gott ntl ane y/tornon seb ama wcphons fe anther bab bands whee hae ceraatid Mom wih anethn, wd 
ah wn : WG fold. Mowe truths tobe ff svedorils tha all mone ate orenlid sgunl, Matt Kory “ig y 3 


Peel 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


INTO THE FACES of 
tyrannical kings, insolent 
rulers of the earth, the de- 
spised American colonials 
flung on July 4, 1776, their 
defiant Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, not for themselves 


alone, but for all the peoples 
of the world. To the long-en- 
trenched hierarchy of lords and 
nobles, they pronounced the 
doctrine of equality. To the ar- 
rogant wielders' of power over 
the destinies of others, they de- 
clared the inalienable rights of 
man and the right of each na- 
tion to determine its own des- 
tiny. Against the smug assump- 
tion of the divine right of kings, 
they proclaimed that _ govern- 
ments derive their powers from 
- the. consent of the governed. 


The principles asserted by 
Jefferson in 1776 were revolu- 
tionary, but they were not new. 
Rather, they were international 
tenets of the oppressed peoples 
of many countries in the centu- 
ries in which capitalists fought 
the feudal order. 

Years after the American Rev- 
olution, the Federalist John 
Adams wrote these sneering 
words concerning Jefferson's au- 
thorship of ‘the Declaration: 
“There is not an idea in it but 
what had. been hackneyed in 
Congress for two years before.” 


To this detraction Jefferson 
answered frankly. . “I did not 
consider it as any. part of my 
charge to invent new ideas al- 
together and to offer no senti- 
ment which had never been ex- 
pressed before, Not to find out 
new principles, never before 
thought of, not merely to say 
things which had never been 
said belore; but to place before 
mankind the common sense of 
the subject. Neither aiming at 
Originality of principles or senti- 
meuts, it was intended to be an 
expression of the American 
mind. All its authority rests then 
on the harmonizing sentiments 
of the day, whether expressed in 
conversation, printed essays, or 
the elementary books of public 
rights.” 

* 

FOR MANY CENTURIES 
of the feudal era, the philosophy 
of government had been based 
upon the theory of “the divine 
right of kings.” Subordination 
_ was the accepted status of man- 
kind, and rebellion against the 
ruler was rebellion against God. 

The bourgeois - democratic 
revolutions required a new phil- 
osophy of government. It was 
supplied by the contract re 
of the state, according to whic 
government is a man-made in- 
stitution; according to which, 
further, each individual is born 
with inalienable rights of which 
no ruler may deprive him. 

The classic statement of this 
principle was John Locke's “Two 
Treaties of Civil Government,” 


published in England in 1600: 


‘te justify the revolution of 1688. 
Lecke declared that. “govern- 


hy Af hecomas dabtcctice hase ordi, tht the Daght ofthe 


the consent of the governed,” 
and that man’s inalienable rights 
are those of life, liberty, and 
property. | 

This was the theory current 
among all revolutionists of the 


era. It was the theory of John 
Milton and Oliver Cromwell in 


England; of Rousseau and Vol. 
taire in France; of Jefferson, 
Sam Adams, and Tom Paine in 
America. But it was in_ the 
America of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the new principles 
found their most widespread ac- 
ceptance and their first relative- 
ly complete and uncircumscrib- 
ed application to life. (Thus Jet- 
ferson changed Locke's “life, 


‘liberty, and property” to “life. 


liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. ’) | 
* 

EARLY AMERICAN settlers 
pioneered in both the theory 
and practice of free govern- 
ment. The Mayflower Compact, 
drawn up by the Plymouth set- 
tlers, was the earliest) written 
constitution of modern times. 


A generation before Locke, 
Roger Williams, the first Amer- 
ican democrat, elaborated rev- 
olutionary principles ‘of society, 
stating that “Every lawful mag- 
istrate is but the minister or 
servant of the people;” that “the 
sovereign, original, and found- 
ation. of civil power lies in the 
people;” and that “a people may 
erect and establish what form of 
government seems to them most 
meet for their civil condition.” 


Expelled from Massachusetts 
for his radical beliefs, most im- 
portant of which were separa- 
tion of church and state, Wil- 
liams founded the new colony 
of Rhode Island, which based 
its government upon the new 
theory for which Williams had 
been banished. 

The greatest failing in the 
Declaration was the fact that it 
ey Nay om liberty and equality 
while the colonists held 600,000 
Negro slaves. Jefferson’s. origina! 
draft'of the Déclaration, in fact, 
charged among -crimes of 
George III that he Lad encour- 
aged the foreign slave trade. 


«This clause was stricken out at 


fo" 


) 
Author of 
Declaration 


\ 


° 


. 


YA — 


the behest of slave-holders and 
slave-traders. 


THE DECLARATION gave 


WORLD OF LABOR 


to the people all over the world 
a document which summed up 
their aspirations in brief, elec- 
trie words that all could under- 
stand. Locke and Williams and 
the rest made long and difficult 
reading; but there was no one 
who could not grasp the mean- 
ing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Translated into many _lfan- 
guages, it made its way everv- 
where, at first an illegal paper 
to be passed from hand to liand, 
and soon the -.inspiration of a 
dozen democratic revolutions -in 
Europe and Latin America. 


The first document of our. na- 
tional life was addressed to the 
world and asked the people of 
the world for support; it was an 
appeal “to the opinions of man- 
kind.” It proclaimed the rights, 
not only of Americans, but of 


The World Is Breezing 


Past George Meany 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


I SEE George Meany decided 
not to go to Brussels to attend a 
meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
of which he is a member. He 
says no controversial issues are 
expected there. Also, Meany has 
been recently named by the 
President to a committe of prom- 
inent persons to advise the 
White House 
on the pee 
to people 
antag to 

evelop’ inter- 
national = con- 
tacts in Va- 
rious fields. 
in accordance 
with Geneva 
foreign mninis- 
sters agreement. 

{f there is one man in Amer- 
ica who needs’ contacts with 
‘people of the outside world, it is 
George Meany;.and he needs it 
in the first ben with some ot 
his own friends, ({ presume they 
are) in the leadership of ICFTU 
affiliates. And Meany needs that 
contact freely, without — the 
chaperoning of Jay Lovestone, 
his adviser on world affairs. He 
should go to Brussels and look 
around Europe and other parts 
of the world a little. It might do 
him a lot of good. 


x 
THE WORLD'S labor move- 
ment is not shaping at all in the 


Lovestone . and 
their friends have conceived 
when shortly after ‘the war, 
they went strong into world af- 
fairs. While Meany delivers on 
an average a speech a day on 
his pet theme of anti-Sovietism 
and especially against left-to- 


image Meany, 


mm right socialist united fronts, the 


oe 


ments derive their power from «__ 


workers on the five continents 
are doing exactly the opposite. 
To list just a few of the mani- 


festations: - 
® In France we see at least 


the beginning of a common front 
with a government headed, by 
the Socialists holding on largely 
by consent of the country’s larg- 
est party, the Communists. And 
the French foreign mister 
came to America to plea with 
our State Department to accept 
the proposals of the Soviet 
Union for a further relaxation 
of tensions. 

® In Italy, after an election 
in wliich the left retained its 
tremendous popular vote and 
improved its position in many 
cities, new moves have been 
made for a still broader unifica- 
tion of the socialist forces. 


® In Iceland, the Commu- 


‘nists and Social Democtats are 


in a common election front with 
the main demand -.an end of 
America’s bases in that country. 

® In Denmark the trend to- 
wards Socialist-Communist col- 
laboration, especially in the re- 
cent general strike, is very 
significant. 

® In Belgium, Camille Huys- 
mans, the veteran head of. the 
Socialists and president of the 
chamber of Deputies, called for 
world unification of socialists 
and Communists. 

© Austria's trade union heads, 
for the first time, toured the 
Soviet Union for two weeks on 
invitation of the USSR’s labor 
unions. : , 

® Prominent leaders of the 
British labor movement, includ- 
ing such Socialist veterans like 
Cole, are stressing unification of 
the world’s. socialist “and labor 
movement. 

® Japan's major labor federa- 
tion, the 3,000,000-member 
Sohyo, addressed a letter to all 
unions of Asia and Africa for a 


_friendly discussion conference 
“ of all unions of those areas “re- 


gardless of their political views 
and the nature of the organiza- 
tion they belong to” to consider 


a peace program, national inde- 
pendence and common economie 


Mhhe 0 shfect thai ety ond Hapjpuneft  Crusorce, nebsad, 


= 


A more lengthy discussion ot 
the origins and meaning of the 
Declaration of Independence is 
to be found in the article en- 
titled “The Declaration of In- 
dependence,” by Herbert Ap- 


«theker, printed in “Political Af- 


fairs” for July, 1954, and .re- 
printed in mimeographed. form 
by the Jefferson School of So- 
cial Science, 575 Avenue of the 
Americas, 


ee 


“all men.” 

fn a world fighting fdr free- 
dom from imperialism ~and first 
of all from the imperialism of 
the United States—our Declara- 
tion, the statement of principles 
of the earliest successful colo- 
nial revolution in the world, has 
become still. more a_ precious 
and meaningful document. 


ee — —— 


problems. Sohyo also calls for 
establishment of friendly rela- 
tions with China. 

® In India they are talking 
seriously of merging the coun- 
trys several labor centers into 


one powerful federation. Some ° 


of the mergers have already 
taken place on industry levels. 
And a common. struggle on 
wages is shaping up. 

The list of such examples can 
be extended to cover an entire 
page of this paper. But prob- 
ably most disturbing to Meany 
and Lovestone are the develop- 


ments in Germany. 
* 


WEST GERMANY was: the 
apple of the AFL’s eye on world 
affairs. Much of its money and 
personnel was thrown into an 
effort to turn the German labor 
movement into a base in central 
Europe for the AFL's policy on 
aaa affairs. 

The AFL leaders were boast- 
ing that they had a hand in the 
June 17, 1953 riots in east Ber- 
lin. The AFL strategy in 


Germany was mainly directed at. 
disrupting any possible develop- : 


ments towards a real reunifica- 
tion of the country. : 

Meany’s group, — controlling 
the AFL-CIO international af- 
fairs committee, continues to 
harp for the long-discredited idea 
of a UN plebiscite in both Ger- 
many’s (two thirds of the popula- 
tion in the West) and then tle 
Big Threee would establish in 
Germany what the voters pre- 
sumably approved, with East 
Germany presumably bowing to 
the expected decision and give 
up its socialist order. 

Germans, including many out- 


side socialist ranks, now realize. 


that this is a phoney formula 
designed to keep Germany per- 
petually divided, because there 
will never be agreement for it. 
* 7 

ON JUNE 14 the New York 
Times carried a dispatch from 
Germany reporting that the So- 


_xzial Democrats swho are the 


largest party of West gyn son & 
had narrowly missed enoug 
votes to take power, are pre- 
ring a foreign policy program 
hes approval by that party's 
congress in Munich, for_unifica- 


(Continued on Page 14) i 
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GUATEMALAN 


TYRANNY 


Bullets Kill Students Asking for Freedom 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


TWO YEARS after Guatemala’s democratic go 


7 
* 


vernment was overthrown—by force and violence organized abroad~ 


a throng of citizens gathered in Guatemala City. They were not assembled to celebrate that event..They were marking the an- 


niversary. of Guatemala’s first burst of freedom—the overthrow of the Ubico dictatorship in 1944. As the crowd sang the 


anthem, police and_ soldiers 
converged on them. Clubs and 


rifle butts rose and fell. The 
demonstration was dispersed last 
Sunday. But it lit a spark that has 
broken through the darkness that 
came over Guatemala two years 
ago. The government ‘answered 
Sunday's demonstration by | $us- 
pending all constitutional rights. 


The students of the university 
decided to protest in defense of 
cil liberties—also in behalf of stu- 
dents that had been arrested on 
Sunday. Resentment thas _ been 
steadily rising at the university 
against, the totalitarian regime of 
Carlos Castillo Armas. 

* 

THE students decided to demon- 
strate on Monday and read their 
proclamation calling on the gov- 
ernment to revoke its dictatorial de- 
cree. Their meeting was to be held 
in Cenral Park near the Govern- 
ment Palace. 

As the students gathered some 
distance from the park police rush- 


ed upon them from all sides. Evi- 


dently there’s something about the 
national anthem which infuriates 
the Castillo troopers.. When the 
students began singing the anthem 
the police fired into their ranks. 
More than half the demonstrators 
were girl students, .At least three 
fell dead on the spot. At Jeast 19 
were seriously wounded. 


One eyewitness told the story 
this way: | 


dents and the suppression of 


-——- 


. 2 ot nn 
Those who-wish to protest against the murder of stu- 


trade union rights in Guate- 


“The police fired into the air.. mala should send telegrams or special delivery letters to: 

* Embassy of Guatemala, Washington, D.C. 

* Human Rights Commission, United Nations, N.Y. 

* And copies to: President Eisenhower, White House, 


The students kept coming singing 
the national anthem. Police then 
started firing into the marchers,| 
while police reinforcements rushed | 


up. Some police were firing pistols, ': 


others submachine guns. 

“As soon as the firing started, the 
students‘ ran to doorways and be- 
hind parked cars. 

“Two squads of police walked 
to a group on Ith Street between 
Sixth Avenue and an alley, firing, 
on them from both sides. Some 
students fell, some held up their 
hands and were captured. I saw 


six boys fall.” 


Now the Castillo dictatorship de- | 


clared martial law. 
* 

BUT IT was questionable | 
whether even the )most severe reé-| 
pressions will be able to. still the 
simmering protest in Guatemala. | 
After all this little Central Amer- 
ican land had tasted freedom from’ 


Washington. 


ae 


* 


It has tasted trade union free- 


dom. Now the trade unions were 
limited and suppressed. | 

Jt had tasted universal suffrage. 
Now. the ‘overwhelming majofity, 
were deprived of the right to vote 
—as the N. Y. Times admitted after’ 
the last Guatemalan election par- 
ody. | 
An article in the June issue of 
the lively and well informed month-, 
ly, “Latin America| Today,” gives) 
the background to these latest 
events. It recalls the words of a 
Guatemalan consul in Canada who) 
wrote to “Latin America Today” 
two years ago: 


“I know that 10 years of happy | 


’ 


to’ put Guatemala again on her 
feet as a‘ free country.” 
LAT points out that the stu- 


dents “have become a mighty irri- 


tation to dictator Carlos Castillo 
Armas—as to*so many other. Latin 
dictators. They demonstrate, de- 
mand (and get) return of exiled lib- 
erals—and publish a paper which 
gives Castillo a boot in the pants 
every Thursday afternoon.” 


“This remarkable weekly, El Es- 
tudiante (The Student) is the only 
opposition paper appearing legally. 
Its print shop is 40 paces from the 
U. S. Embassy; its circulation is 
reputed to be the highest of any 
paper not only in Guatemala but 


United Fruit Co. Now United! independent  .life _of .Guatemala,|in the whole of Central America. 


Fruit was back as the power be-. 
hind the iron heel. | 


It had seen land referm. Now the have educated thousands 
peasants land was back in the hands; thousands of young boys and girls 
of the absentee landlords—the big-| who now in their twenties will fol- 


where we all lived free of fear, 
and free to think, speak and write, 
upon 


gest of whom is United Fruit Co.' low the path of Arevalo and Arbenz stroyed. 


ee ee ————— ee 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Twining in Moscow 
®° Togliatti Sees Changes 


AIR FORCE Chief of. Staff 


Gen. Nathan Twining returns 
from Moscow having told the 
Russians: “1 am very much in- 
terested to hear Mr. Khrushchev’s 
remark about economic compe- 
titiion. I wish he would appear 
betore the United States Con- 
tee to tell them that the Soviet 

nion wants competition with 
the United States.” 


* 

ILALIAN Communist Party 
leader Palmiro Togliatti told a 
meeting of hés party's Central 
Committee that some Marxist 

itions on the state are no 
valid. He said that the 


the mukti-party transition to 
socialism. 
* 

CHINESE Communists told 
the National Peoples Congress 
(parliament) of China that the 
various non-Communist demo- 
cratic parties must have an equal 
right to check on the Communist 
Party and itsfactivities. Li Wei- 
han of the Central Committee 
said, “that there should be mu- 
tual supervision ard first of all 
supervision over the Chinese 


Communist Party.” 


* 
THOSE PARTIES in Iceland 
pledged te ousting ‘all foreign 
won an 
jority of the vote and seats 
nt. The Communists 
increased their vete from 16 to 


in 


Castillo tolerates it so he can claim 
Guatemala has a free press, though 
his hand was seen in a raid last 
December in which much of the 
paper s printing equipment was de- 


he | 
ay. Ae s ws ) 


PANAMA 
CANAL 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


LAST May Day the workers of 
Guatemala showed how much they 
opposed the Castillo regime. A gov- 
ernment-sponsored May Day 
demonstration was taken over by 
the rank and file and turned into a 
protest against union-busting by the 
Castillo regime. E] Estudiante de- 
scribes what happened, in a report 
published by Latin America‘ To- 


day: 

Thousands and thousands of 
workers paraded . . . trampling on 
government prepared posters and 
hoisting their own crudely-letter- 
ed protests against Castillo anti- 
‘labor and anti-peasant measures. 


20 percent and from 7 to 8 
seats. 
* 

THE UN SECURITY Council 
voted down a proposal of 13 
Asian and Arab nations to dis- 
cuss the Algerian question. Only 
the Soviet Union and Iran sup- 
ported the proposal. Yugoslavia 
abstained in the vote. 


- 

A JEW, Councillor Robert 
Briscoe, was elected Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, Capital of Ireland. 
Brisco, 61, is the father ef seven — 


children. He was cheered by the | 
d 


Ceuncil on his election, 


DISCONTENT against’ Latin 
American dictatorships which are 
supported by U.S. business firms 
spread throughout Latin Ameri- 
ca. A general strike of over 100,- 
000 workers paralyzed Peru. In 
Cuba, dictator Batista ordered 
hundreds of arrests to prop up 
his totalitarian regime. In Chile 
strikes spread at Anaconda cop- 
per mines and also against the 
Anglo-Chilean and Lautaro Nit- 


rate companies. 


* 
THE SOVIET Union's big- 
pet automobile factory changed 
a from the Stalin Plant 
to 


plant. Likha- 
chev who 


recently was a 
former head of the plant and 


later minister of road transport. 


national 


oe 


Students and workers early strung 
a banner over Sixth Avenue, the 
parade route, reading LONG LIVE 
THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION, 
DEFENDER OF THE WORKING . 
CLASS, DEATH TO TRAITOR§: 
AND TO THE INTERVENTION: | 
TION.” 


Lest there be any mistake about 
what they méant by “October 
Revolution,” LAT footnotes: 


“They meant the Octeber, 1944, 
revolution . overthrowing dictator 
Jorge Ubico and ushering in the 
democratic regimes of President 
Juan Arevala and Jacobo Arbenz 
Gusman.” 


And if there is any doubt. as to 
who has been intervening from ~ 
abroad in Guatemala it’s impor- 
tant to recall what happened two 
years ago. 

* 

THIS reporter was in Washing- 
ton in 1954 covering John Foster 
Dulles’ press conference of June 
15. The Secretary expressed hope 
and confidence that the Arbenz 
government would be overthrown. 
He even intimated it would have 
to be by force and violence when 
he spoke of an alleged “reign of 
terror’ in Guatemala. 

This reporter was also at the 
next Dulles press conference, on 
July 8, when the Secretary came in 
all smiles—his wish had been ful- 
filled. But the Worker reporter had 
the opportunity, of. erasing that 
smile from the Secretary's face 
when he asked the following ques- 
tion: Lage 

“At your last ‘press conference - 
you expressed the hope that the 
Guatemalans would clean house. 
Today's N. Y. Times reports the 
establishment of a secret police set- 
up in Guatemala, and the Times 
has also reported that the ruling 
Junta has deprived 73 percent of 
the electorate of the right to vote. 
Is that what you meant by a house- 
cleaning?” 

You could. have heard the pro- 
verbial pin drop for several seconds 
as Dulles fixed an unsmiling stare 
‘at this réporter.. Then he replied 
‘that what he meant by a _ house- 
| cleaning was getting a Guatemalan. 
| government that would endorse his 
—Dulles’—anti-Communist resolu- 
tion of Caracas. 

, 7 3 

TWO YEARS ago Chicago Daily 
‘News correspondent Ed Leahey de- 
scribed how Dulles had his way 
‘in Guatemala. A June 28, 1954, 
‘dispatch said: 
| “Invading planes under com- 
‘mand of Col. Carlos Castillo Ar- 
mas have been raking villages in 
the department of Zacapa without 
mercy. ... P-47s have been ham- 
‘mering the open villages . .. the | 
streets of the villages to the north 
were littered with dead bodies. . . .” 

Today the blinders are off the 
eyes of many people who believed 
Dulles two years ago when he said 
Guatemala was the victim of a 
Communist plot. The AFL and CIO 
for example, which two years ago 
went along with the State Depart- 
ment on Guatemala, today is criti- 
cal of the Castillo regime. For ex- 
ample, the AFL-CIO at its conven- 
tion, expressed serious misgivings 
about the limitation of trade unio 
rights in Guatemala. ) 

And after the massacre of Guate- 
malan students all Americans of 
good will should stand up against 
totalitarianism to the south of us 
which bears the label—Imposed by 
John Foster Dulles. 
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STAY IN SESSION! 


The AFL-CIO News demanded editorially June 23 
that Congress shall not adjourn for the summer recess until 
it passes civil rights laws and other measures demanded 


by labor. 


* 


& 


AFL-CIO Bids Congress 
Stay for Rights Bill 


_- WASHINGTON.—The bipartisan agreement to delay 
House action on the civil rights bill until the week of July 
9 brings into sharp focus the demand of the-AFL-CIO for 


Congress to remain in session until 
it has acted on civil rights and 
other key issues. 


a 


“Two or three ‘weeks of work 


would enable the 84th Congress to| 
write a creditable record” on these| 


issues the labor newspaper said 
last week. : 

It urged the adoption of “at 
least the minimum pretection pro- 


-g in the bipartisan Keating 
ill. 


After two weeks of stalling by 
the Dixiecrats under the leadershi 
of Rep. Howard Smith (D-Va), 
chairman, a united front of north- 
ern Democrats and Republicans 
forced a vote in the House Rules 
committee. 

By an 8 to 3 vote, the Dixiecrats 
were routed, Smith said: “The 
jigs up. 

The House leadership has been 
discussing the adjournment in mid- 
July. This would definitely bar the 
road to civil rights legislation this 
session, because the bill still has 
very formidable obstacles to over- 
come in the Senate. — 

These obstacles are embraced in 
the sabotage of Senator James O. 
Eastland (D-Miss} which has been 
sustained by the active help of 
some members, and the: passivity 
of other. 

Eastland’s program, which he is 
successfully carrying through, is to 
prolong the Senate Judiciary hear- 
ings until the.deadline has been 


P 
The most urgent pressure on the 
other members of the committee 


——— - 


will be necessary, observers here 
feel, to break Eastland’s filibuster 
and to get the House bill to the 
Senate floor. 

At this writing action is also 
awaited in the House on the school 
construction bill. Despite the op 
position of Rep. Howard Smith, 
the bill was ordered to the floor 
under an open rule, permitting the 
placing of amendments, with six 
hours of debate allowed. 

The central tssue in the legis- 
lative struggle on the school bill 
is expected to be the anti-segrega- 
tion amendment which Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.) has an- 


nounced he will introduce. 


Powell has warned that an at- 
tempt will be made to kill his 
amendment by underhanded meth- 
ods designed to avoid a roll call 
vote. The scheme, he has said, is to 
defeat the amendment in the 
House acting as a Committee of 
the Whole, by a voice vote, thus 
preventing it from coming up in 
the House proper where it could 
be difficult to prevent a roll call. 

The strategy of the foes of the 
amendment is to avoid a situation 
where each congressman would be 
put on the spot. If each congress- 
man is forced to say where he 
starids the amendment will be 
adopted. | 


actions taken by the Soviet gov-' 
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on June 24: 


partment’s text of Khrushchev’s 
speech to a closed session of the 
20th Congress of the CPSU has 
given a fresh impetus to the already | 
widespread discussions in our coun-' 


in the Soviet Union. | 

The State Department would) 
like Americans to believe that, 
nothing has changed in the Soviet! 
Union. It hopes to cancel out the; 
positive impact of the 20th Con- 
gress, which registered, among 
other things, a new relationship of! 
world forces, opening up for the’ 
first time in history the real pros-' 
pect for a lasting peace. It hopes| 
in this way to keep alive the disin-| 


tegrating remnants of the cold war. | 


However, the people of our| 
country who desire peaceful co- 


existence cannot but welcome the, 


ernment since Stalin’s death as well 
as the determination expressed in 
Khrushchev’s speech to end the| 
brutalities and _ injustices which! 
marred a period of Soviet life. | 

The State Department wants the! 
Americafi people to believe that the} 
tragedies, crimes and _ injustices’ 
which took place during the Stalin| 
era are ae which are inherent! 
in socialism. | 

But the crimes against innocent) 
people perpetrated under Stalin’s| 
leadership are, in fact, alien to 
socialism. They were an- intoler-) 
able hindrance to the advance of, 
Socialism. | 
‘Socialism’ is dedicated to the’ 
liberation of mankind from social’ 
injustice and to releasing the full 
capacities for the flowering of hu- 
manity. It requires an ever-ex- 
panding democracy, the growth 
of human freedom and_ personal! 
liberties, the development of con- 


ditions which will ultimately elimi-! 


nate altogether the use of force 
in the relations between people. 
We have been and will con- 
tinue to be the proud supporters 
of socialism everywhere. We have 
fought and will continue: to fight 
againstthe efforts of big business 
to calumniate and villify the So- 
viet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries. 

We Communists know that so- 
cialism must eradicate the inhu- 
manity of capitalist society. That 
is why we, above all, are deeply 
shocked by the revelations con- 
tained ‘in Khrushchev's speech. 

In our opinion this speech 
should have been made public by 
the CPSU itself. | 

We do not share the view that 
the questions dealt with, no mat- 
ter how painful and abhorrent, are 


exclusively the internal affair of 
the CPSU. The role which the So- 


Mich. GOP 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — Although by early Au 


by Gov. G. Mennen Williams to in- 
crease average umemployment com- 
pensation checks from the present 
$33.50 per week to $56 and length- 
en the period from 26 weeks to 39 
weeks. 

State Sen. John Minnema, Re- 

ublican boss of the legislature. 
justified the GOP’s do-nothing at- 
titude with a scurrilous attack on 
the unemploved auto workers. 

He stated: ae 

“The improvident workers who, 
while they were making big money, 
laid nothing aside, who instead ate 
steaks, drove Buicks, Cadillacs, 
Oldsmobiles, while we are drivin 
around in Chevrolets, now fin 
they can't make their payments, so 
now they wart us to rajse their un- 


employment compensation so that 


Sabotages Jobless Aid 


st 70,000 jobless Michigan workers will have 


exhausted their unemployment benefits, the Republican majority adjourned the state, 
legislature until July 17. Thus action was halted for the present on proposals submitted 


they can continue these payments.” 

GOV. WILLIAMS estimated that 
280,000 will be idle in Michigan 
by Aug. 1. After that date the situa- 
tion will become worse, since there 
will be a complete shutdown. of 
automotive’ plants for model 
changes and the plants are not ex- 
pected to reopen full scale until 
October, 

The prospect for workers who 
exhaust their unemployment com- 
pensation is direct relief under 
which, in Detroit, the maximum 
check is $16 a week for a family 
of four, plus a rent check and a 
ration of government surplus foods. 

UAW Fo agp Walter Reuth- 
er blasted the Legislature for fail- 
ing to take action ,to increase: un- 
employment benefits; - 


Reuther said the Legislature 
dealt “a cruel blow to the more 
than 200,000 unemployed auto 
workers in Michigan. 

“These workers will find it hard 


to understand how the House La-'#nd grandeur of socialist progress 


bor Committee can in the face of 
current unemployment, an increas- 
ing relief load, announce the. ‘state 
of the general.economy in Michi- 
gan today is good’.” Reuther said. 
“Nor do optimistic’ statements 
from auto industry officials to the 
effect that we have reached the 
peak of unemployment ease the 
economic squeeze on-those unem- 

ployed,” he said. 
e workers who are now un- 


The publication of the State De-.# 


try about the changes taking place| 


employed can’t be put into a deep 
freeze while the Legislature studies 
the situation,” 


| 


perversions of socialist democracy, 
justice and internationalism were 


ommunist Part y Criticizes 
Khrushchev Speech on Stalin 


Following is the statement on the Khrushchev “secret” speech adopted unani- 
mously by the National Committee of the Communist Party at its meeting in New York 


ees Sa 
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An Editorial 


Following is text of editorial 
in the Daily Worker, June 26: 

WE ARE CONFIDENT the 
overwhelming majority of our 
readers join us in greeting the 
statement of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party 
on the Khrushchev speech. 

In our opinion this is an his- 
toric statement in the life not 
only of the Communist Party 
of the United States but of the 
general socialist movement in 
our country. 

The National Coramittee, in 
its statement, outlines its atti- 
tude to the basic task of build- 
ing an independent American so- 
cialist movement, its attitude to 
the ..existing socialist countries 
and its attitude to Communist 
parties throughout the world. 
Such a statement ‘is important 
not only for .American Com- 
munists and friends of the Com- 
munist Party. It is important 
too for all Americans, for whom 
the issue of co-existence and 
peaceful competition between 
capitalist and socialist countries 
is an urgent one right now, and 
for whom the question of 
changes in American society will 
become more and more urgent in 
the future. 

Many newspapers are aware 
of the impact the statement is 
bound to make and they are 
already trying to undercut it. 
One line of attack is that the 
Communist Party “is adding its 
voice,” as the New York Times 
puts it, to those of other parties. 
But as the statement itself points 
out and as the Times itself says 
elsewhere, Marxists began to 
outline in the Daily Worker a 
new approach as far back as the 
middle of March, and at its 
four-day meeting at the end of 
April the National Committee 
of the Communist Party called 
for a new look. at its relations 
with the countries of socialism 
and. with other Communist par- 
ties. 

The main lie of attack, how- 


, on 


AN HISTORIC STATEMENT 


the American and 
other Communist parties goes 
like ‘this: Their statements 
“must be regarded as hypocriti- 
cal and unacceptable” (N.Y. 
Times) because they “have not 
given up thir goal of dictator- 
ship, the root institution from 
which Stalin’s and his colleagues’ 
crimes arose’; and that the Com- 
munists have* not. “understood 
that full democracy and right 
of dissent are essentials for any 
tolerable human society.” 

Let leave aside just how full 
is “full democracy” under capi- 
talism and just how sacred is the 
right of dissent. Let’s leave 
aside the shameful record of the 
New York Times on these fun- 
damental principles ‘at many a 
critical moment .such as the 
Smith Act arrests. But the fact 
remains that the National Com- 
mittee statement ‘calls for a 
thorough examination of just 
these questions in relation to s6- 
cialism. 

“Also required,” says the 
statement, “is a’ further -and 
deeper examination of such ques- 
tions as the structure and opera- 
tion of socialist democracy in 
the Soviet Union &and other so- 
cialist countries as well as of the 
new problems and perspectives 
arising as the workers of other 
lands move toward socialism. 
This will illuminate the source 
of past errors and help avoid 
future ones.” 

Changes «are already under 
way: in the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries. - 
These changes may not be fast 
enough, but one thing we can 
say with complete assurance: 
socialism in America will differ 
from the specific Russian condi- 
tions of socialism -in the Soviet 
Union. It will also seek to avoid 
the mistakes of that epoch-mak- 
ing -experience and will be a 
democratic socialism—democratic 
in the fullest sense of the word 
and far exceeding the rights 
won by the people under capi- 
talism in our country. 


ever, upon 


wee 


viet Union has played in world af-' 
fairs for the last 40 years, and the, 
defense of its socialist achieve-' 
ments by workers in the U. S. and’ 


matters public issues everywhere. 
A’ basic analysis of how such 


permitted to develop and continue 
unchecked. for 20 years must still 
be made by the leadership of the 
CPSU. It needs also to be made 
by Marxists everywhere. Khrush- 
chev's contribution to the exposure 
of mistakes and to the process of 
eorrection now going on, makes 
only-a beginning in this direction., 

We cannot accept an analysis of 
such profound mistakes which at- 
tributes them solely to the capri- 
cious aberrations of a single in- 
dividual, no matter how much 
arbitrary power he was wrongly 
permitted to usurp. It is just as’ 
wrong to ascribe all the mistakes 
and violations of socialist principle 
to a single individual as it was to 
ascribe to him all the achievements 


in the U.S.S.R. 

In our opinion the mistakes 
made were primarily a result of 
wrong policy and concepts in the 
USSR arising in part out of the 
fact that the Soviet Union was: 
the pioneering land of socialism 
and was surrounded for decades 
by a hostile capitalist world. | 

Some of these policies and con- | 
cepts have already been repudi- 
ated. But the historic objective 


factors associated with these er- Progressive 


rors néed to be more’ fully as- 
sessed, Also required is a further 


| 


and deeper examination of such 
questions as the structure and op- 
eration of socialist democracy in 
the Soviet Union and other social- 


other countries, have made these|ist countries as well as of the new 


problems and perspectives arising 
as the workers of other lands move 
toward Socialism. This. will illum- 
inate the source of-past errors and 
help avoid future ones. 

We are deeply disturbed by 
facts revealed. in information com- 
ing from Poland that organs and 
media of Jewish culture were sum- 
marily dissolved and a number of 
Jewish leaders executed. This is 
contrary to the —_ Union’s his- 
toric contributiéns on the Jewish 
question. Khrushchev’s failure to 
deal with these outrages, and the 
continuing silence of Soviet lead- 
ers, require an explanation. | 

The Communist Party of the 
U.S. has some serious conclusions 
to draw from all this. For we are 
responsible to the working class 
and. people of our own country. 
And to them we admit frankly that 
we uncritically justified many. for- 
eign and domestic policies of the 
Soviet Union which are now shown 
to be wrong. 

We have begun to reexamine our 
previously oversimplified an d 


| wrong concept of the relations 


which should exist between the 
Marxists of various countries, in- 
cluding the socialist countries. 
These relations must be based on 
the principles of serving the best 
national interests of each people 
and the common interests of all 

humanity; of the pu 
ity of.parties; of, the right and duty. 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Dear Editor 


Letters from Readers 


The views expressed in the letters printed below do not neces- 
sarily reflect our own. However we are glad to present their opin- 
ions and invite others to write to this column. 


Paths to Stronger 
_ Socialist Movement 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


I have heard objections to the . 


fact that you devoted eight ye 
cious pages to the Khrushchev 
speech on grounds that an Amer- 
ican paper should not be so con- 
cerned with Russian affairs. 


I believe that Worker readers: 


needed to read that speach in 
full: We must be aware of ex- 
periences—both positive and ne- 
gative — in the first and most 
powerful. Socialist country, so 
that we can adapt the good and 
avoid the bad. 


While my reaction to the ter- 
rible recital of repressions was 
oné of glazed horror, I felt that 
this recital drove home more 
powerfully than anything else 
could how. essential it is for all 
Marxist-Leninist everywhere to 
work collectively and democratic- 


ally and to think for themselves 
creatively. When there is too 
much adulation of leaders, past 
and present, the very least that 
can and does happen is that we 
become parrots mouthing - stale 
phrases, incapable of thinking for 
ourselves—or too lazy to try it. 

Two years ago the Communist 
Party leadership in Michigan re- 
jected an invitation extended to 
all parties to participate in a 
pre-election forum sponsored by 
a discussion group which was led 
by an expelled member. The 
prevailing CP attitude then was 
one of violent antipathy for any 
rroup said to be tinged with 
Trotskyism.” 

I said then we must not be 
afraid to present our views to 
any audience if we believed in 
ourselves and in the ability of 
Truth to tiumph, that we should 
gratefully welcome any chance 


to convince everi one more in-: 


- dividual. Now I would add that 


we cannot afford to be willfully 


deaf to the views of any indi- 


vidual or group, professing the. 


aim of socialism, but disagree- 
ing with us.. Now we know 
how wrong we can be! 

Even our long-standing abhor- 
rence of Trotskyism must be re- 
examined. In Lenin’s day, Trots- 
kyism was considered a trend 
within the working class move- 
ment. It was the 1937-39 trials 
in the Soviet Union—which now 


turn out to have been stacked 


‘—which convinced us that Trots- 
kyism- was the twin of fascism. 


In his report, Gene Dennis speaks 
of the “unreconstructed Trotsky- 


ists who were and are out to per- 
vert Marxism and to exploit the 


difficulties of our party, in the. 


manner of vultures.’ 


By indirection, Dennis indi-* 


cales that there is such a thing 
as a “reconstructed” Trotskyist, 
and with this too I would agree. 
The group around the American 
Socialist Monthly takes its stand 
in favor of the socialist develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe and 
China, in favor of UN recogni- 
tion, of East-West trade. 


[t'takes a strong stand against | 
Eastlandism | 
and all the <> me laws in 


‘McCarthyism an 


the country, and pushes for am- 
nesty for victims of the Smith 
Act. Sure, some of them may be 
sinister characters hoping to di- 
vert the working class movement 
at some strategic moment—but 
then again, can we boast that 


there have not been agents- 
provocateur and stoolpigeons in 
our midst? a 

Let us discuss and work with 
them — as with other groups 
whose aim is socialism—so that 
eventually a bigger and stronger 
arty of socialism .can be forged. 
Let's not re-hash the past ad 
infinitum. We must face the 
future, and if we have divested 
ourselves of the eult -of leader- 
ship, and are doing our own 
thinking, we need not be afraid 
that anyone can lead us astray 
or into the swamps of endless 
and barren discussion. 

—H. T. 

Want to See Housework 


Articles as a Pamphlet 
Chicago. 
Dear Elizabeth Lewson, 

We; as a small group of Sun- 
day Worker sellers, enjoyed read- 
ing your series of eaticlha the past 
couple of Sundays and thought 
they were very good. We are 
referring to the articles about 
“Women working 100 hours per 
week,” etc. 

We thought it would be a 
good idea to have the same pub- 
lished in booklet form. 

We are hoping this can be 
done, as we fee] sure they will 
sell very well. Many of our 
readers do work hard. We fee! 
all women would appreciate a 
booklet understanding their 
problems. 

We further suggest it should 
be a five cent pamphlet which 
would reach a broader section of 
the working people, especially 
people with small income. 

JESSE RICHARDS, Chairman. 
JEANNE NEIMARK, Secretary: 

Douglass-Lincoln Freedom of 

the Press Committee. . | 


Men Not To Blame 
For Home Drudgery 
Dear Editor: 


As a union sister, I defend my 
brother, the working man. 

M..H., in, the Worker, June 
10, asks that husbands. do 
house-hold chores and stay 
home from some union meet- 
ings. That is her solution to the 
“Housewife Question,” which 
she .wishes other people under- 
stood more. Yes, the problem 
needs more understanding, un- 
derstanding by herself and other 
housewives. M. H, knows the 
drudgery, the long hours, yes. 
But her relationship in the total 
economy, she does not yet see. 
It is the system of individual 
housework, not your husband, 
that is the cause of your prob- 
lems. 

Your husband does. underes- 
timate your role outside the 
home. What about you? Don’t 
you underestimate him as a 
working man and as a trade un- 
ionist? 

Your husband is a worker. 
Working conditions today are 
hard. The boss is looking for 
excuses to fire you if you won't 
do the work of two people. On 


top of all this you blame your 


problems on him. 


No, M. H., it is not so simple. 
Nothing is to be gained by ex- 
pecting your man to give up his 
union meetings, 


As* Elizabeth Lawson's arti- 
cles’ state, “The answer must 
lie in social, not individual, 
channels.” Read them again, es- 
pecially the last one, with an 
open mind.—E.M. 


Open Letter 


To Paul Robeson 
To. Mr. Paul Robeson: 


I do not have your address 
but since these remarks are not 
only for yourself but for all to 
know I am sending this letter to 
vou as a public one in The 
Worker. | 

It made good reading to. seé 
the remarks you made before 


. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work, 
Say Women at World Meet | 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


BUDAPEST — Women of 50 countries were 4 agp 


of Women Workers which opened here June 14. 


at the First World Conference 


e Conference wass called at the in- — 


itiative of the World Federation of Tra e Unions. Parvathi Krishman, president of the 


Plantation Workers Union of Ana- 
malai, India, opened the sessions. 
“The day is past,” she declared, 
“when men must work and women 
must weep. The need for working 
women to sree ye and organize is 
now recognized. 

The fight for equal pay for equal 
work for men:and women was the 
subject of the report by Germaine 


Guille, secretary of the French 
General Confederation of Labor.| 


“This principle,” she stated, “is not 
only a matter of social justice, but 
also the best means of achieving 
unity among men and women 
workers.” Only eleven countries 
have. so far ratified the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization's Con- 
vention No. 100 on equality of 
pay, Miss Guille pointed ous She 
then presented statistics showing 
that in the United States, for 
example, womens wages are 71 
percent of men’s. 

The reporter dealt at length with 
a practice followed in many coun- 
tries and especially applied to wom- 
en workers of sending work from 
the factory to be done at home. 
This system permits emyloyers to 
avoid any collective agreements, 
to pay wages far below the aver- 
age, to evade taxes, social insur- 
ance, accident insurance, and to 
violate laws on working hours. In 
many countries the amount of fac. 
tory work done at home is increas- 
ing. Thus, a survey. conducted by 
the Italian General Confederation 
of Labor in the single province of 
Tuscany showed that from 1936 
to today, the number of such work- 
ers increased from 18,000 to 70,- 
000. The labor movements of 
France and Italy have condemned 
this method of work and have put 
forward parliamentary bills to give 
women who take work home, the 
same economic and social rights as 
those employed in factories. 

* 


ALSO DEALT with in the open- 
ing report was the discrimination 
practiced tagainst women in the 
professional fields. It was found 
that, in general, women in the ca 
italist countries find it diffigult, io 
some cases impossible, to get 
higher technical qualifications and 
to use these qualifications if they 
do get them. 4 


the un-American Walter. As a 
Southern white man I am very 
glad that you said them. The 
racist ideas as represented by 
that shameful Walter needed 
deflating badly. How much, 
how much we here have and are 
today suffering from the “Jim- 
crow’ way of life! For whites 
it means a poor living economi- 
cally and culturally. We suffer 
from a lack of freedom because 
the sick, heavy rule of “con- 
formity” is a despot over all 
here. If it is a crime to belong 
to the NAACP it is also 2 crime 
to think anything that is not pro- 
segregationist. 

ou did well, Sir, before that 
unpatriotic committee. Walter 
an American? Then Hitler de- 
serves the American flag. East- 
land a champion of democracy? 
Then Jet us give up all hope! 

Mr. Robeson and Mrs. Robe- 
son (for she too is well loved by 
whites and Negroes in our 
Southland) what words can we 
say enough to express our hap- 
piness at your stand in telling 
these real unAmericans just 
what they truly are? 

What are we so afraid of in- 
deed that we need to hide and 
that we need fear that we can't 
let you out: of the country to 
travel. if there is something so 
bad in our country, then pray 
with the Lord’s courage we can 
face it and change it. I for one, 
voicing the thoughts of man 
here say, and say again!! LE 
PAUL RORESON TRAVEL! 

1ite Southerner, 


aah . ” —— “ 


! 4 g ZA OS 4 
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Miss Guille’s report included 
facts on the advances and setbacks 
in the fight’ for maternity insur- 
ance in various countries. 

Reporting: the following day on 
the situation of women workers 
in Czechoslovakia, Marie Radova, 
resident of the Federation of 
ommercial Workers, said that 
equal rights between men and 
women is a fundamental principle 
of life in her country, and that 
equal wages for equal work are 
part of the law. Nevertheless, she 
discussed frankly certain shortcom- 
ings still to be overcome before it 
can be honestly stated that women 
have the same opportunities: as 
men, Chief of the difficulties is a 
still insufficient number of-~ com- 
mercial social establishments, such 
as public laundries, public eating 
laces, day nurseries, and so on. 

e rapid building of such es- 
tablishments is one of the main 
demands of the women of Czecho- 
slovakia today. ; 

A worker from Senegal, Fatou 
Diarra, described the struggles of 
women in Africa for equal. pay, for 


the opportunity for Africans to’ 


hold the better jobs, for schools 
for girls to combat illiteracy. 
* 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT of the 
Shoe Workers Federation of Fin- 
Jand, Rakel Matveyev, stressed in 
her speech the need for unity be- 
tween men and women workers. 
“The recent general strike,” she 
said, “awakened our workers to 
the need for this unity.” Equal 
pay for equal work, maternity 
eave, day nurseries, and more and 
cheaper commercial services are 
the major demands of the women 
of .Finland. 


Teresa Noce, president of the 


————————— 


4 


Trade Unions International of Tex- 
tile and Clothing Workers, stressed 
that textiles is one of the world’s ~ 
leading industries employing wom- 
en, and the textile unions -must 
make the welfare of women work- 
ers one of their main concerns. 
“The opinion still exists,” she de- - 
clared, “that men must work and 
men must be the boss at. home. 
However; the increasing number of 
women workers is breaking down 
this concept.” 

What can be done for women 
in a socialist country was brought 
home by the report by Emma - 
kler, a worker in a locomotive fac- 
tory at Annendorf in East Ger- 
many. This factory has infant 
nurseries and kindergartens for 
children under school age, and a 
well equipped polyclinic. These 
facilities for child care, as well as a 
variety of commercial services, are 
making it possible for women to 
work and to obtain higher training 
and use it. 

“A national petition is to be 
launched in Australia,” said Cath- 
erine Williams, “which we hope 
will receive half a million  sig- 
natures collected on the job, de- 
manding that the national govern- 
ment honor its agreement with the 
I.L.O. on equal pay, which it en- 
tered into in 1951 and has done 


nothing about.” 


IN THE COURSE of the ses- 
‘sions, the delegates rose to ac- 
claim the entrance into the hall 
of a group of Hungarian peasant 
‘women who entered wearing the 
‘traditional peasant dress. They 
brought with them a gift of fruit 
and vegetables, culled from their . 
own fields and orchards, as a sign 
of friendship. Their spokesman 
said that the women in the Hun- 
garian countryside, at present busy 
with their harvest, are following 
the work of the conference closely, 
and asked the delegates to accept 


| 


their gift with the love and affec- 
tion with which it was offered. 


oe —— ee 


A Peet Affirms Belief in Socialism 


Dear Editor: 

What about the 20th Con- 

_gressP\I am asked. Do you still 

believe in Socialism? 

Of course I am horrified at 
the revelations—who isn’t? I am 
horrified, not at socialism but at 
the terrible cost by which hu- 


' man advance is made; at long 


drawn-out hold that capitalism 
has on us. Even under socialism, 
its claws reach out and help to 
murder people. . . 


I am filled with anger and 
hatred — at death — passing its 
shadow, like an eclipse, over 
the sun that moves on. 

Life is pure flame, said Sir 
Thomas Browne, and we live by 
an invisible sun within us. 


For me, that sun is Socialism. 


A belief in socialism doesn't | 
wither like a flower, or grow old 
and die like a person, 


A belief. in socialism is a be- 
lief in history, in the fortitude 
of human ability to organize for 
the Ice Age and the Heat Age 
that lie ahead. ait 

It’s a belief in science, im the 

fact that whether I or any one 
individual believes in the laws 
of gravity the rivers, no matter 
how they turn and twist, flow 
into the sea. 

This is my affirmation, my 
chant to those who live and 
those who have died in the ter- 
rible struggle to remake the 
world. 

Each person has his own rate 
-of metabolism; mine digests all 


my experience into a poem. 
Otherwise, what have I got to 
say that others cannot say bet- 
ter, clearer, simpler? ) 


Thus, in jail I wrote— 


... We have nothing to do with suns and stars 
or love that lights up Dante’s Paradise; 
but in the limbo of my prison bars ; 
hardly seeing what my pencil writes— 
the vision that all living lovers’ eyes 


can see—beyond the 


prison of our age,— 


‘forever free, forever loving lives— 
makes up for all our broken yesterdays. 

And all the light years since the world’s first sun 
are in this science that’s just now begun. 


Walter Lowenfels. 


ON THE WAY 


Richard Wright and 
The Marxist Left’ 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


RICHARD WRIGHT reached 
the height of his powers as, a 
writer in the decade between 
1930 and 1940, as this nation 
and the world was beginning to 
react against the militant racism 
of Hitler. On 
the verge of 
World War II 
Wright's first 


novel, “Native 


own doubts 

concerning the 

fature of the American Negro; 
in fact, through his main char- 
acter, Bigger Thomas, a Chicago 
slum-bred Negro, Wright sought 
to symbolize the mass of Ne- 
groés as helpless pawns of their 
segregated environment, capable 


-of turning “either to fascism 


or Communism,” according to 
Wright, himself. Through his 
portrayal of Communist charac- 
ters in “Native Son,” Wright also 
indicated his despair of white 
Americans ever understanding 
the “inscrutable” Negroes. 
Wright was a Communist 
when “Native Son” was written 
and reviewers in the left-wing 
press praised it, almost uncriti- 
cally, reading into it what ob- 
viously was not there. For his- 
tory has proven that it was not 
the “challenge to our moral and 
economic order,” as the New 
Masses reviewer saw it, nor did 
it reveal to the “world that the 
Communist Party is the only or- 
ganization profoundly interested 
in relieving the plight of the Ne- 
gro people,” as the Daily Worker 
. reviewer said. Actually the novel 
was the powerfully written work 
of: an extremely talented writer 
containing a credo of cynicism 


and doubt. So powerful was the: - « 


influence of “Native Son” on Ne- 
gro writers that it affected nega- 
tively their production for more 
than ten years, reducing their 
«works to pale reflections of Big- 
ger and the other Wright charac- 
ters. 

It. was a few years after the 
publication of “Native Son”: in 
1940 that Wright publicly left 
the Communist Party. Under 
present circumstances I am not 
prepared to-say that he did not 
have unpleasant experiences in 
the party, but he could not have 
complained of unfair criticism of 
his writings. Wright  pos- 
sessed a snobbery which he 
could not hide when in the com- 
pany of those less literate than 
himself; and his essays and bio- 
graphical works abound in evi- 
dence of his attitude that “If I, 
a poor Negro, could achieve lit- 
erary eminence, why do the rest 
of the Negroes act so much like 
sheep.” His essay explaining why 
he left the Communist Party 
complains more against illiterate 
Negroes than about attempts to 
stifle his literary expression. 

In that essay, though, Wright 
had one significant paragraph 
that deserves study today: 

“I remembered the stories I 
had written, the stories in which 
I had assigned a role of honor 
and glory to the Communist 
Party, and I was glad that they 
were down in black and white, 
were finished. For I knew in my 
heart that I should never be able 
to write that way again, should 
never be able to feel with that 
simple sharpness about life, 
should never again express Such 
passionate hope, should never 
again make so total a commit- 
ment of faith.” (The Ged That 

Failed, P. 162) 
- There is a pathos which rings 
genuine in those words, and 
maybe they. indicate that Com- 
munists have reason to examine 
more closely’ their relationship 
with Wright and other artists 
who became “disenclianted” 


Communists during the past 15 

rs. I write this despite what 
Wright has done; despite the 
fact that he wrote a bad novel’ 
in 1953—“The Outsider” — in 
which he sought further to jus- 
tify his break with Com- 


munism, imputing to American | 


Communists a  grotesqueness 
which beggars deScription. In- 
deed, “The Outsider” was so far 
removed from reality, so inhu- 
man and padded with phoney 
philosophical argumentation; that 
it fell with a dull thud on the 
book market. 


* 

THE WORLD has moved 
during the past three years and 
so has Richard Wright. Turning 
to reportage, Wright visited the 
Gold Coast, West Africa, to re- 
port on the first British colony 
in Africa to win self-government. 
There were’ parts of his report 
in the book, “Black Power,” 
which deserve close attention. 
For, the Wright of “Black Power” 
is far removed from the author of 
Native Son” and “The Out- 
sider.” 

In reporting on what he found 
in the Gold Coast, Wright said 
frankly that he was drawing on 
experiences gained during his 
12 years membership in the 
Commuhist Party. His analysis 
of the history of the Gold Coast 
and his bitter criticism of British 
colonial policy, he says, is Marx- 
jan, and defies would-be critics 
to give him a better method. 
The leaders of the Gold Coast 
freedom movement, he declared, 
could not have had the successes 
they are enjoying had they not 
come in contact with Commu- 
nists in New York and London. 
But the difference, he quickly 
points out, is that they are seek- 
ing to apply Marxist methods in 
an African way and to African 
conditions. 

* 

WRIGHT in reporting the 
Bandung Conference of Asian- 
African Wations in the book, 
“The Coler Curtain,” returns to 
the idea that socialism. and edu- 
cation in the West has been one 
of the mainsprings of the rev- 
olutionary political mov :ments 
in Asian countries. And he has 
some interesting analysis and de- 
scriptions of the fusion of pol- 
itics, religion and communal or- 
ganization in both books. In- 
deed, his anti-Communism in 
both books is the same kind of 
anti-Communism with which 
Nikita Khrushchev could be 
charged today. The “Commun- 
ism” he describes and warns Asia 
against, is that which has been 
repudiated by Soviet Commu- 
nists and all others who continue 
the fight for democratic So- 
cialigm. 

I was disappointed in the re- 
view of “The Color Question” in 
both the Daily Worker and 


‘Masses and Mainstream. For the 


reviewers seemed to be arguing 
with “Native Son,” and the Rich- 
ard Wright of 1940 and 1944. 
Whereas, today, it is my opinion 
that we are confronted with a 
different person,~one who_ has 
been profoundly affected by 
world events. He still has the 
defect of ignorjng the illiterate 
masses and banking on the elite. 
He still is mystical and given to 
probing the primal emotions and 
ignoring the role of the social 
sciences. But both these books 
should be read: And while read- 
ing them the reader who ‘s an 
adherent of the Left ought to 

a new focus on Richard 


g 
Miche and his relationship to 


events today. Remember, we |, 


praised him once when we 
should have been sharply critical 
of him as a close friend; let us 
not damn him now that he has 


moved a step or two in the di- . 


rection of humanity. And are 
there not other writers with 


whom the Left should reexamine | 


its relations? 


The Worker Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON 
TWO FARMERS wrote re- 


Tennessee. Their letters were 
unsolicited responses to a let- 


small cotton farmers in his district 
explaining the provisions for cot- 
ton acreage allotments which were 
included in the farm bill. 

*. 

The first letter said: 

“I am or was farming on a small 
scale, a one-man farm or famil 
farm, but not any more. This slid 
ing scale has already ‘slid’ me and 
many others out. When the big 
acreage: was cut the little acreage 
was cut, so I am out with several 
others and 1957 and 1958 will 
get the rest of the little fellows. 
So what are we going to do? 

“I am 59 years old, able to 


ployment application and go in 
for an interview the first thing 
they do is look at my age and then 
say you are too old. If I was to ask 
for a pension, they would say you 
are too young. So,it’s beyond me. 


cently to Rep. Ross Bass of 


ter which Bass wrote to the: 


work, but when I fill out an em- 
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“I am an American, paid taxes 
all my life, raised .two sons that 


have an equal opportunity in this 
land of yours and mine, but now I 
am out because I was a small farm- 
er and out in the employment line 
because they say I’m too old. I 
have debts and _ responsibilities 
‘and, above all, I have to eat. 


Small Farmer Disappears Down ‘Sliding 


Scale’ . 


“Mr. Bass, I am waiting to hear 
from you on the solution. 

THE SECOND letter said: 

“I was sure proud to get this 
letter from you and to think that 
you have got feeling for the poor 
—— But for me it is too late 
to help me and my children in 
farming. 


“I. had 40 acres of land and I 
had to sell some to live. I did not 
owe a penny on the land. It was 
all paid for. All we have now is 


{truck patches. If something isn’t 


done we are going to lose all that 
we have worked so hard for. This 
farm program has brought-us down 
to truck patches. Give me the an- 
swer to this problem.” 
* 

IN MAKING public the letters, 
Rep. Bass told the House:, 

“They speak for therhselves, 
very plainly and. very tragically. 

“Those farmers want the anwser 


went to the war. We could all/to their problems, but I frankly 


cannot offer them any’ encourage- 
ment. 

“When you receive. letters like 
this it makes you wonder if we 
here in Washington are not living 


in an ivory tower of heartless in- 
difference to the human problems 


1(2) a note saying; in effect, “If I'm 


I am too old and too young, so 
they: say. So what? ‘But how? | | 


Another Trujillo Victim? 


Mystery of the Lost Professor 


JESUS DE GALINDEZ, a' Dominican Republic as an Official first time. Galindez himself was a 

' ‘ork’s of - Trujillo's Labor Department member of the Andres Requena 

Jaw professor at New YorKS and tutor to Trujillo’s children. In| Memorial Committee, formed in 

Columbia University, used to 1946 he incurred the boss’ enmity honor of the Dominican writer as- 

say he had a date’ with+the a pone ig York. _ wre a in rage ig in an East 

ah Ss «“ ‘he has written many articles at-| Side hallway in 1952. 

i argres per . “e the tacking Trujillo, and was known: to; Requena, too, left 4 pointing 

“gs L eo oh b wee " he able be completing a_ novel about | finger: an unpublished article for 

“ ela er At iy it nate the strongman. |his anti-Trujillo paper describing 

likely that he has been murdered—|__ According to El Semanario, New| ‘h interview with Felix Bernadino, 

by agents of long-time Dominican) York Spanish-language weekly, the) rer D ss which B Consul. in New 

tyrant Rafael Leonidas Trujilto|20torious gunman P olicarpo Soler) *9') MS lich Bernadino threaten- 
‘was overheard in Ciudad Trujillo 


Moi | ed to shoot Requena “under any 
Molina. | : 1 maga § PDE RIAA 3s 
Dr. Galindez, an anti-Commu-|2 weeks before Galindez dis-|/amp-post in New York. 


| alli ae . | The killers of Requena and—if 
nist Spanish Republican who in| @Ppearance telling intimates: foaee should 'ia sielieeslof 

| ‘Tears : —of Galin- 
addition to his teaching represent-| oe eee - 


# T 
, ive got to 80. to New York ey seem to opérate in the streets 
ed the exiled Basque government to settle somethin 


| ! on with a Span ish of New York with impunity. There 
in the U. S. and wrote a column for|newspaperman who's making WOO Rie, Neen nes! arreate anil fe dala 
El Diario of New York, disappear-| much trouble and who has to be! of pleas to. Attorn ne Canal ot 
ed mysteriously in Manhattan on! shut up one way or another. (4/1)} nef) hiv the 1 abilic A nmr’ Sia 
March 12. He left behind (1) a! It was also established that trams. Aen hel AFL-CIO. | the - 
book-length manuscript for a doc-} Dominican ships were in POO tna Civil Yt A ectinn Vinion 
torate thesis which ‘constituted,| York harbor at the time Galindez|..4 19 other organizations,® the 
according to associates, a scathing| vanished: one took a mysterious] |, tice Department has “yet to 
indictment of the dictator,- an Os trip to sea a few days)... 

ater. 


— | 


Se 


and concerns.” 


* 
missing, those responsible are in| * WASHINGTON’S inaction is in 
the Dominican Republic.” | IF THE LONG arm of the’ jine with a curious tolerance shown 

Galindez was in a position to, meglomaniac of Ciudad Trujillo Trujillo for many years. To a Dom- 
know the private life of the Carib-| has, indeed, reached the streets of | inican ambassador presenting éred- 
bean fuehrer, for ‘after fleeing) New York to silence a political) .tials from a government which 
Spain he had spent 7 years in the' opponent it would not be for the |}... long suppressed all vestiges of 

freedom— and is almost universally 
condemned by the world press— 
President Eisenhower said last 
year: 

The determination- of your gov- 
ernment to defend the historic 
traditions of the Free World and 
preserve the unity of the Western 
Hemisphere will find strong sup- 
port from the government of the 
United States, 

U.S. investments in the Domini- 
can Republic are $150,000,000; 
profit per dollar was higher over 
the 4 years 1950-54 than in in any 
other Latin country,except Venez- 
uela and Panama. “The arms used 
to keep Dominican workers non- 
union and “satisfied” come. from 
the U. S. under a military pact 
signed just 9 days before ,the Re- 
quena murder. The dictator brags 
= |about his role in the “free -world” 
in a statement denying complicity 
in the Galindez disappearance: 

The_Dominican Republic admits 
to having an efficient intelligence 
system and has made available its 
information on the international 
| - shee eee ores Communist conspiracy to the U. S. 
. ee Tatos 3 EE a Ore (N.Y. Times 4-4) 

er. ity waec: 4 Regie aa MEANWHILE, Trujillo has 
been feuding with fellow-strong- 
man Fulgencio Batista. He objects 
to the asylum Cuba gives Domini- 
can exiles, while Batista on his part 
is irked by The Benefactor’s fond- 
ness for bumping off these exiles on 
Havana streets. Each has eccused 
the other before the Organization 
af American States... . 
(Reprinted from Latin America 
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THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN, 
by Gilbert Green, Interna- 
: tional Publishers, New York. 
318 pages. $2.50 | 


Reviewed by ROB F. HALL 
° oO c 


GIL GREENS “The En- 
emy Forgotten” is one of 
the most important — and 
most readable — books to 
have come out of the Amer- 
ican Left for more than a dec- 
ade. It was written some time 
during those years, between July 
2, 1951 when Green became a 
political refugee, and February 
1956, when he surrendered at 
Foley Square in New York ‘to 
serve a Smith Act term in prison. 

The circumstances of it origin 
have, therefore, a dramatic 
quality of their own. One can 
imagine the difficulties under 
which it was written, the prob- 
lems of an author making use of 
libraries (for there is solid and 
substantial scholarship ‘in_ this 
work) while his picture adorns 
a thousand* Post Office bulletin 
boards, and who knows how 
many FBI agents hunting high 
and low for him as if he were 
a criminal. 

But Gil Green, of course, was 
no criminal. He was a fugitive, 
as he has himself stated, “not 
from justice but from injustice.” 

* 


HE CHOSE this method of 
fighting McCarthyism, repres- 
sion and the war drive.—as a 
fugitive—he says “out of the 
very greatest love—for those 
closest and dearest to me—my 
own flesh and blood—and for 
the human family of which we 
are all members.” One may dis- 
agree with his decision, but one 
cannot, doubt the integrity of 
his motive. For his devotion to 
the human family, and especially 
to his own American people, 


book. It is the testament of an 


American Communist, in the 
year 1956, designed to explain 
in ‘the first. place to the non- 
Communist American what his 
party ‘stands for, the basis for 
its position, and the perspective 
of a better life which-it holds for 
all Americans. 

In prison or in the shadow of 
prison, a man is likely to get 
down to bedrock in his think- 
ing. He must .re-examine old 
assumptions, weigh again long- 
standing conclusions, and dis- 
till the essentially. true from the 
half-true or the erroneous. What 
he emerges with is not only a set 
of values with which he can live 
but a message which he wants 
to communicate with others. I 
suspect that Gil Green’s almost 
five years of “exile” impressed 
upon him as never before the 
great gap betweeg the truth 
about Communists, with all their 
mistakes, and the false and dis- 
torted. picture of them which the 
average American carries around 
in his head. | 

* 

HE DID NOT, however, set 
out to write a book about the 
Communist Party. He is con- 
cerned with finding the answer 
to why our nation, at the height 
of the New Deal enjoying dem- 
ocratic rights and. benefitting 
from a series of social and wel- 
fare measures, spent the next 
10 vears retracing its steps. He 
examines the postwar years to 
discover “why this nation per- 
mitted itself to be taken so peril- 
ously close to the ‘brink’ of a 
world war and a domestic ver- 
sion of fascism.” 


This | postwar ‘development 
was not inevitable, Green points 
out, because the people and 
their organizations had _ the 
power to disarm the warmak- 
ets and, as events showed, un- 


. ican people 


sight of the ‘traditional foe, 
while many relegated ‘it to sec- 
ond place in their thinking. 
They were misled into seeing a 
fictitious foe.” 

The obscuring of the tradi- 
tional foe, corporate big busi- 
ness, is the concept which gave 
the book its title, “The Enemy 
Forgotten.” 


The fiction which served this 
enemy of the people so well 
was that the socialist countries 
of the world, especially the So- 
viet Union, and advocates of 


socialism in the United States, | 


especially the Communist 
Party, were a peril to our na- 
tion. 

* 

THE GREAT progressive 
tradition of our country, Green 
shows, is the democratic pres- 
sure of the people for their 
rights against the power of the 
entrenched interests. Our great 
advances have occurred when 
there was the greatest unity di- 
rected clear-sightedly against 
those interests. 


Green believes that during 
the past 18 months the Amer- 
have begun to 
glimpse the true outlines of the 
real enemy and he is confident 
that “a new progressive upsurge 
is in the making and that, when 
it occurs; it will not start new- 
born. It will rest wpon past ex- 
perience and borrow heavily 
from the_ progressive slogans 
and traditions of yesterday.” ° 

BUT GREEN does not sug- 
gest that the road to peace, de- 
mocracy, and the |people’s wel- 
fare is a well-paved boulevard. 
There are many problems to be 
solved: the continuing suppres- 
sion of civil liberties: the dis- 
preportionate expenditures for 
arms as against schools, hospi- 
tals and houses; the crisis in 


GIL GREE 


on ‘the South; the persistent 
power of monopoly. 


There are «Jso questions of 


tactics and strategy upon which 


there has been little discussion 
The: anti- 
communist ‘obsession has prov- 
ed costly to- the people’s move- 
ments, and Green sees little pro- 
gress possible unless the dem.o- 
cratic forces include in their al- 


and no areement. 


liance the American left. 


“There is someting in com- 


mon between Communists and 


Gil Green’s Testament on America 


Pe Oe 
N 


claim this,” writes Green, “The 
Communists are not opponents 
of democracy. On the contrary 
they seek to extend democracy 
as far as it can go under the 
capitalist system:” 

And under socialism, which is 
the goal of the Communists, 
Green adds elsewhere in™ the 
book, “different political parties 
.. « could continue to exist. No 
political party or group would | 
be denied access to the polili- 


cal arena so long as it abided 
(Continued on Page 14) 


ee 


all other democratic forces, as 
much as some lil-erals may dis- 


gg 


leadership in the |labor move- 
ment; the Dixiecrat stranglehold 


ee eee = 


horse McCarthy. 
“The reason is that some lost 


——— <P - — 


burns like a bright flame 
throughout the pages of | this 
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Emily Dickinson, Stupendous Spinster — 


By BEN LEVINE 


THE SUNDAY that was 
Father's Day the family gave me 
Jib« rty, or rather extra liberty, I 
didn't have to dress, | didnt 
have to go to the beach and I 
had free choice of the television 
pro*rem. : 

I used or 
abused = omy 
freedom by not 
turning on the 
TV at all, ex- 
cept for the ex- 
cellent Camera 
Three talks on 
Mozart, in 
which, with 
music illustra- 
, tions, "we were 
shown that Mozart, far from 
spinning gossamer webs of ele- 
gant harmonies, made music in 
whose melodious clangs was 
forecast the French Revolution. 

But most of the day I was 
stretched freely on the couch, 
reading the 458 pages of “Poems 
by Emily Dickinson.” (Edited by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi and 
Alfred Leete Hampson and pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & (o,) 

Actually it was a. TV program 


that brought me to this book. * 


The Friday ofthat verv weekend 
I had seen a Matinee Hour 
abridgement of Susan Glaspell's 
“Alison's House,” the Pulitzer 
Prize play that was based on 
the few tacts known about the 
abortive romance and lonely life 
of the Amherst spinster and re- 
cluse and poet. : 

The TV production) crowded 
and confused the story and the 
scenery, and the dialogue, I am 
afraid, sputtered and stuttered, 
but I reaped a rich harvest from 
this barren field, for I spent an 
exciting Fathers Day on the 
poems themselves. 

EMILI,Y’S LIFE might be eall- 
ed a 56-year uninterrupted 


5 


- 


Fathers Day. Her father, Ed- 
ward Dickinson, treasurer | of 
Amherst, College, turned ‘away 
the one man she might have 
niarried, and chained his. two 
daughters, Emily and Lavinia, 
to his comfortable Massachuetts 
house with bonds of affection 
and, it is assumed by all bio- 
graphers, intimidation. 

Edward was no monster, like 
the father in “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,” but then Emily 


never really tested) him, for the 
George Gould she loved was 
no impetuous Robert Browning, 
and she firmly settled down be- 
fore she was 30 to a spinsterhood 
whose surface calm) Mid an ocean 
of corals and pearls, 

The poems she} wrote, vear 
after uneventful year were “yem- 
like and idiomatic,” says Gene- 
vieve Taggard, in her book, “The 
Life and Mind of Emily Dickin- 
son.” Emily would roll up each 


ys 
J 


EMILY DICKINSON” | 


manvuseript, tie it with a thread 
and toss it into a bureau drawer, 
from which they emerged into 
the. light of world fame only 
after her death. 

* 

THE TELEVISION PLAY 
sheds a sorrowful tear over 
Emily, as Robert Browning did 
over the lady in “The Statue and 
the Bust,” for her missed .mar- 
riage. But there are exceptions 
to every rule, and are there not 
exceptional persons whose virgin 
spinsterhood is richer than the 
loves of Cleopatra? 

Emily herself was well aware 
of. her situation and scorhed 
easy consolation. She writés in 
many places lines like: 


“T never hear the word ‘escape’ 
“Without a quicker blood” 


Concluding: 


“But I tug childish at my bars,— 


“Only to fail again.” 
And: 
“Mirth is the mail of anguish.” 


She w ishes God “took a nap” 
so “Myself would run away from 
Him and Holy Ghost and All,” 


She addresses God directly: 


“We apologize to Thee 
“For Thine Own Duplicity.” 
aan 


THE GOLDEN MEDAL 

however, has another side, and 

9% anguish is matched by joy 

so. deep that it is not easy to 

balance accounts. 

“How still the bells in steeples 
stand, 

“Till, swollen with the sky, 

“They leap upon their silver feet 

“In frantic melody.” 


Her poems are as dramati¢ as 
Browning's, as witty as Heine's, 


as simple and strong as Burns’. 


as metaphysical as Donne’s. 


concentrated atmosphere of the 
40 lines that begin with “I know 
some lonely houses off the road.” 
Franz Kafka could do no better, 
nor Emily's contemporary, Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

Is not this, for example, the 
very spirit of Shelley? 

“The Duties of the Wind are 
few— 
“To cast the Ships at Sea. 

“Establish March, 

“The Floods escort, 
“And. usher Liberty.” 
. 

EMILY WAS, say the Intro- 
ductions, -among the world’s 
greatest. woman poets. Why 
“woman poets?” One might as 
well call her the greatest “red- 
headed poet.” She can easily 
take her place in competition 
with contemporaries like Emer- 
son and Pie and Hawthorne 
and even Whitman, and with 
present-day poets too, so many 
of whom are her literary chil- 
dren. 

1 read the Poems on Father's 
Day, and I had this Father's Day 
thought. Perhaps Edward, Dick- 
inson deserves a bit of thanks 
from posterity, as well-as cen- 
sure, for having kept bis daugh- 
ter enclosed in his cottage, where 
she wrote her immortal lines. 
Perhaps Emily might otherwise - 
have wasted her demoniac ener- 
gy on washing and cleaning and 
breeding for an ordinary mortal 
male, 

This stupendous spinster, this 
marvelous webster spun and 
wove textiles of imperishable 
dye. She was aware of ‘her 
greatness, though she never pub- 
lished her work. She hails the 
spider as her fellow-artist-spin- 


. ner, in a poem that concludes: 


“Neglected son of genius, 
“I take thee by the, hand,” 
And thus do. increasing. nwn- 


Few tales of terror have the bers hail her today. 
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A Special Section Devoted to Discussion of the Past and Perspectives of the 


Communist Party 


— Communists 


get 


(Excerpts from remarks on 
civil liberties made to a meeting 
of the National Committee. of 
the Communist Party on April 
80, 1956, by S. W. Gerson, 
chairman of the party committee 


on civil liberties. The general 

line of the views expressed were 

endorsed by the comimittee meet- 

— ing.) g . 
By SIMON W. GERSON 

WHILE THE STRUGGLE 

to ascend back to the Bill of 

Rights continues to have its | 

ups-and-downs, the dominant, 

curve is upward. | 


There is ‘a mass of evidence con-| 4 


firming this—in the mass move-| 


and the 


and the American Leff . . 


: ' i eS a a ee, te a = 


ight for Civil 


rer 


Statement of the Committee 


Some weeks.ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of 4 
publie discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

We print in this issue the sec- 
ond articles that have been re- 
ceived. 

The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on. There are-differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 
host of questions. Thete is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
Only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 
member honestly and frankly 
states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 


and advancing the welfare of 


the American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark .a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen our 
understanding of the past, both 
m its positive and negative. fea- 
ture, as well as_ increasingly 
bring forth much more. think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. 

We urge upon everyone f[ull- 
est. participation in this discus- 
sion. 

DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
rs 


proud, While we are re-examining 
much. of our work in this | connec- 
tion, we can still say that an gb- 
jective estimate of our Party's work 
down the years reveals that the 
Party has fought in a many-sided 
way for popular rights: for the 
right of workers to organize; for 
the application of the 14th and 


ment, the courts, etc. This is evi- 
dent by the Matusow revelations 
and the winning of a retrial with 
its impact on the frameup system; 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
for the first time since the Dennis, 
ease to take a new look at the | 
Smith Act (California and . Pitts- 
nae apres rr el chen 15th amendments; for the rights of 


“th PRG a free press: for a democratic ju 
land, New Haven); the Supreme)“. rey | Gem h J y 
system: for academic freedom, an 


Court victory in the Sieve Nelson | 
state sedition case: a series of good |" scores of other facets of the 
decisions in respect to the Fifth | Comoctatic struggle. 
Amendment (except, of ‘course, for , | 
the Ullman decision): the Bridges| Ps —_ some grave mistakes ue 

ave done our movémerit incal- 

. ete. 

ae oa evident in the ine Culéble harm and have therefore 
creased activity of non-Lett forces, | harmed the general democratic 
This was shown most clearly last struggle. This is not the time for 

: : an extended discussion of some of 


But it is also true that the Party. 


_ 
> ; 

Se . ; 

* eo ‘eqn age <.qeeet ceded at-tatn biden. , j 


ment, our mistake was of a more 


Edited by Discussion Committee, 
Communist Party 
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Liberty 


McCarthy's right to free speech?” 

Such an argument, within the 
framework of the Ameriean demo- — 
cratic struggle, is an abstract one. 
The concrete historical fact is that 
the fight for civil liberties, for the 
Bill of Rights for all, is an -issne 
that stems from the masses. It- is 
not the Joe McCarthys or the East- 
lands whose civil liberties. are in 
danger; it is that of the worker on 
the picket line, the Negr> peorle, 
the fighter for ‘peace and social 
progress, the dissenter against the 
policies of reaction. 

Fulfillment of the promise of the 
slogan, “civil liberties are indivis- 
ible.” -would men winning pre- 
cisely those rights in the market- 
place of opinion necessary to defeat 
politically the Joe McCarthys and 
the Eastlands. Far from colliding 


with the class interests of the work- 
ers and the principled outlook of 
the Left, this slogan, however it 
may be construed by some civil 
libertarians is an indispensable 
basis for the widest unity of 
fighters for popular / democratic 
rights. : 
Secondly, we must re ject alti les 
featist concept in our work. It runs 
flatly contrary to our well-gromnded 
estimate of the possibilities and it 
adopted, would have done great! flies in the face of the realities of 
damage to the united war effort) increasing, even if partial victories, 
and the security of the people of|as in New York, Cleveland and 
the USA, But this wrong osition| New Haven, not to speak of the 
of the Trotskyites "hoakd and | Nelson case, 
could have been fought out with- Thirdly, we must reject the so- 
in the ranks of the labor move-} called theory that delense activity 
ment, As a mattter of fact, their) is.an obstacle to mass work, The 


fundamental character. We, in 
fact, if not in theory, accepted the; 
lusion that the Smith Act was “a 
two-sided instrument,” i.e., it could 
bé used at one time against reac- 
tionaries or against Trotskyites, etc., 
without necessarily being a danger 
to the Party and to the Left and, 
progressive movement as a whole. 

True, that the Trotskyites had a 
position against the  anti-fascist| 
war, True, that their position, if 


December in the amnesty petition 
signed by Mrs, FDR and others. | 

Of the greatest significance is 
the growing demand in wide cit- 
cles for a complete re-evaluation | 
of the repressive legislation of the 
past period. This appears to be a 
commonly held position in leading. 
circles of what we coild call 
loosely the labor-liberal-Demo- 
cratic forces of the nation. 

wie: 

INCREASINGLY, there is 
growing understanding that 
fense of the legal rights of. the 
Communists is necessary to a de- 
fense of civil liberties generally. | 
But this process is a highly uneven 
one. 

What can be done to advance 
this process?, What obstacles are 
there to be overcome? 

Apart from the objective fact of 
governmental repression and reac- 
tionary pressures ‘ygenerally, a num- 
ber of other factors still hold back: 
the unfolding of wide struggle in: 
defense of the rights of the Party. 
Some of these can be classilied as 
ideological in character. To put 
them bluntly: | 
~ 1. A widespread confusion on 
communism and democracy. There: 
is a widespread belief, spread as-| 
siduously by reaction but accepted 
even by most liberals, that Com-) 
munists are “totalitarians —whiat-. 
ever that means _precisely—and 
that Communists believe. in civil) 
liberties for themselves but, when-: 
ever they have power or opportu-| 
nity, den 
ularly’ political opponents. 


2. Defeatism in the ranks of the 
Left. This is based on a deep un-) 
| 


derestimation of the democratic 


that while we have a large body 
of theory on the question we have 


not seen with sufficient clarity th 
organig relationship between the) Was one that occurred fifteen years 


the theoretical roots of ‘Our er- 


rors. Suffice it to sav at this time 
SIMON GERSON 


| 
Probably the most serious ervor 


fight for democracy. and the fight) 4&0 with which we have been 
4 re 7 taxed since—our attitude, equivocal 
t best, on the Smith Act prosecu- 


for socialism, 
Hence we developed an aloof) ® 


A. 


them to others, partic 


popular concepts 


In 


siven cavalier treatment. 


While we de- 


of} Union 


or, wt Teast, a relatively formal at- tion of the Trotskyite Dunne broth-. 


titude towards the achievements 

won within the-framework of bour- 
de.| gevis democracy, 
tended bourgeois democratic rights 
vigorously, there was always a fear 
in Our theoretical outlook that the 
tracitional 
demociacy would collid® with the) There they were, in fact, an out-! 
class needs and class outlook of the/law current moving outside and. 
‘working-class, 
this connection—and while|In the U. S., however, they were 
many questions are up for review~'a small anti-Soviet, anti-Commu-’ 
‘we might well re-examine. whether) nist, disruptive grouping—but in a/ 
Landy’s book, “Marxism and/number of places with associations 
the Democratic Tradition” was not! inside the labor movement. 
| But beyond that, in my judg-. 


ers who headed the ‘Minneapolis 
Teamsters in 1941], 

What were the roots of that er- 
ror? First, it’ was obvious that we 
mechanically imported Into our 
thinking the attitude of the Soviet: 
towards the Trotskvites.: 


against ‘the stream of So. iet life. 


essential position was fought and) 
overwhelmingly rejected in the 
course Of the anti-Axis war, 
Hhaving made this original error 
we componnded it by ignoring the 
light for the legless ‘Trotskyite vet- 
eri James Kutcher; in the 1949 
Bill of Rights Conference, ete, The 
sad fact is that that error of 1941 
has hindered our work up to the 
ane and has been a lector in 
elping isolate us. It must be 
lrankly stated and collectively re- 
pudiated, , 


* 

THE FACT is that while we 
have used the slogan, “civil liber- 
ties are indivisible” in our defense, 
some people are suspicious of it as 
an allegedly “classless” slogan that 
collides with the class interests of 
the. workers and is an impremis- 
sible one for the Left. Well-mean- 
ing comrades have been heard. to 
argue, for example, “Does this 


: 


contrary has proven to be true. 
Whenever an energetic struggle 
was made on the basis of a united 
front policy defense activity has 
proven to be not an obstacle bit 
a vehicle, Defendants who have 
left the-ranks of the chair-borne 
infantry and knocked at doors have 
discovered that some hitherto shut 
ones have opened up. Experience 
has demonstrated that new allies 
were won not only for the immne- 
diate struggle but that new friends 
were made and new relationship 
were established—all helpful in the 
struggle to get back to the main- 
stream, , 

It is particularly necessary 10 
stress this point if we are to carry 
through successfully the next stages 
of struggle around the Smith Act 
which is not only decisive in- the 
fight for the legality of the Party . 
but is the keystone of the whole 
evil edifice of repressive legislation 


mean that we must defend Joe! and administrative actions. 


Communist Party Standing at the Crossroads _ 


By FRED FINE 
(Continued from last week) 


An analysis and re-examination 
of the past brings into focus cer- 
tain interesting facts and indi- 
cates that we'were a complex of 
things. Let us take 1932-1936. 
Programmatically we were out of 
this world—with looks coming 
out in that period (long since re- 
pudiated by our Party) like To 
wards a Soviet America by Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, Olgin’s Why 
Communism?, etc. In terms of 
Party. organizational policy we 


feelings of the masses, their under-; 
standing and deep attachment to| 
popular democratic traditions. | 

3. A “theory” in the ranks of the 


| were a very strange animal for 
| an American organization judg- 
ing by a re-reading of J. Peter's 
Manual of Organization. Never- 


Party that “defense activity is an 
obstacle to mass work.” 
* 


LET US DEAL with these: . 


1. On the central question of the! 


relationships between communism 
and democracy and bourgeois dem- 
ocratic rights in particular there is 
a solid body of theory and prat- 


_ tice of which our Party can be 


theless, we were a Party leading 
hundreds of thousands and even 
millions in struggle. 


But 1932 was also a year in 
-which new factors had arisen 
which were beginning to epen 
the minds of millions of Ameri- 
cans to new ideas, and we were 
an important factor iit helping 


these ideas come to fruit. We 
were concerned with what the 
workers were thinking and under- 
stood in part what they were 
ready to do. and we gave jead- 
ership within the possibilities 
and also the limitations of the 
moment. So that while we didn’t 
draw conclusions programmatic- 
ally, or even in terms of Party 
organization that we might have, 
we did help build mass organiza- 
tions and lead mass struggles. 
We might add parenthetically 
that there was no upsurge of 
mass socialist consciousness— 
though there were.some signs of 
growing interest—and this only 
served to italicize how unréalis- 
tic and impractical was our pro- 
gramatic. presentation and or- 
ganizational forms and explains 
in part why we did not make 
socialism a-more acceptable cur- 
rent in the mass movements of 
the workers. 
The 1930's were. a coming -to-, 
gether of a whole host of factors. 
_ =the breakdown of the economy, 


the international] -Situation, and 
our own ability, despite our his- 
tory and deeply: ingrained left 
sectarianism, to understand the 
partial and immediate approach- 
es required to fuse with the 
moods and the needs of the 
masses, and some understanding 
of the level of the mass move- 
ment (which is always so im- 
portant) that.made our role so 
positive. ! 


OBJECTIVE POSSIBILITIES 
ALONE NOT ENOUGH 

If some. of us are ready to 
wipe out our past with one fell 


No, because in our history, espe- 
cially our recent history, the-rul- 
ing class has effectively exploit- 
ed our programmatic and organ- 
izational monstrosilies. Fed 
by our own left sectarianism and 
aided by our fauliy analysis and 
tactics, they were able to brand 
us as un-American and alien to 
such a degree that even the ob- 
jective situation changing will 
not solve these problems. by 
themselves. 


We formed a “Russian-type” 


Party which did not fit into the 
American scene completely, and 


swoop, let us at least not write 
off the new level of mass con- 
sciousness which we helped to 
bring into being; which struck 


though going through some me 
amorphosis in the past 25 years 
still doesn’t mect traditions of 


deep roots and. has. become so 
embedded that even a Cadillac 
Cabinet has dealt with it’ with 
extreme caution. Shall we de- 
duce from this that program, 
Party organization, style of work, 
are all meaningless—that given: 


a different objective situation all 


‘dur’ problems would be cured? 


the special: requirements and 
customary forms of the Ameri- 
can workers. We raised -pro- 
grammatic slogans that practi- 
cally ignored our country’s own 
history, our people’s: traditions. 
We. often inhibited, frustrated | 
and «ven treated with animosity, 
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(Continued from Page 9) - 
rudimentary and primitive native 
Socialist gropings and groupings. 


ings. ‘ 

Now let us take the years from 
1946 on—a period which at best 
was destined to be rough sled- 
ding for progressive and Marx- 
ist forces in America (given the 
cold war years, the high level of 
employment, and the McCarthy- 
ite threat). We are of the opinion 
that given a correct line and cor- 
rect policies—tactical and organ- 
izational—we could have — 
and even circumvented some oe 
the sharpest phases of the attacks 
upon us.. What is more, we could 
have helped the nation as a whole 
more quickly to move onto new 
pathways towards peaceful co- 
existence and defense of con- 
stitutional and democratic rights. 
THE WALLACE 
EXPERIENCE 

To the extent that we took 
positions which in any important 
degree identified themselves 
with the moods of the masses, to 
that degree did we get a re- 
sponse. In the months of 1947 
‘and 1948 when tens of thousands 
were responding to the Wallace 
rallies over the country, we were 
in. growing harmony with the 

eace sentiments in the country, 
but this did not mean the peo- 
ple were ready for a break with 
the two-party system, especially 
given the demagogy of the Tru- 
man campaign. And to the ex- 
tent that we pressed these mis- 
taken policies, to that extent did 
we feed the splits and ultimate 
isolation we suffered. 

The same lesson in a sense 


holds true also for our opposi- 


tion to the unpopular Korean 
war and our fight against Mc- 
Carthyism and for our own civil 
liberties. We were in basi¢ har- 
mony with the aspirations of mil- 
lions but our distorted analysis 
and tactics separated us. 

The even more fundamental 
question has come _ forward 
whether this Party as we have 
known it over the past ten years, 
with the policies, line and form 
of organization with which we've 


been operating, can end its iso- 
ioe Iboth ta tho pristoal exalign 
tor, he poli - 
ment of the tens of millions as 
well as bringing about an im- 
portant advance in socialist ide- 
ology and influence in the coun- 


Most of us have come to real- 
ize that fundamental changes 
are needed and simply doing 
more of what we have been in 
the past ten years is not the re- 
cipe for a drastic change for the 
better. But there is more than 
one view on_what this means. 
Rather extensive discussion is 
taking place on the question of 
whether the Party is in crisis and 
if so, what is the cure. . 

I undersand the word “crisis” 
to mean a very profound and 
crucial turning point in the life 
of an individual, organization or 
nation. The Party has been seri- 
ously isolated and weakened, 
has experienced sharp and con- 
tinuous loss of membership and 
influence. There is, too, a shaken 
confidence within the ranks of 
the Party of its ability to find its 
way and solve its problems. 
These things are true and in this 
sense we are in a crisis. But I feel 
that we can emerge from this 
crisis because I do not believe 
that we have expended all our 


capital and are bankrupt. If we > 


have the’ courage to throw out 
all that is bad and firmly and 
wisely hold on to what was good, 
we can help open a new and 


. important phase in the develop- 


ment of the American Socialist 
movement, 
PARTY AT CROSSROADS 

I think it would be accurate 
to say that our Party, which has 
been seriously isolated and weak- 
ened in the past ten years, is at 
the most critical juncture in its 
development. The Party is at a 
crossroads which can lead to its 
becoming an. impotent sect (as 


has happened to some would-be 


‘Marxist groupings-SLP, Prole- 
tarian Party, etc.) as over a new 
and partly unmapped road, to- 
wards a mass party of American 
Socialism, which at some stage 


> Communist Party Standing 


{ 


uire a comingtogether of 
the healthiest current and group- 
ings. of socialst-minded Amerti- 


cans. 
+ ° ° 


Perhaps it was unavoidable 
that the main reports and vote 


of the first National Committee. 


meeting in five years (at which 
a majority were in attendance) 
could only accomplish what it 
did, that is, 4o bring together and 
make formal certain conclusions 
which the great bulk of the Party 
had been arriving at in its think- 
ing for some time, and thus to 

ive us all a common point of 

eparture. Furthermore, some 
very important questions briefly 
raised in the report are bein 
vigorously debated: peacefu 
transition, the Negro question— 
just to name two. But even here, 
the lead given has been tardy 
and weak as yet. 

It would therefore seem that 
even before the first phase of the 
two-month extraordinary discus- 
sion inaugurated by the fast Na- 
tional Committee meeting comes 
to an end, something new must 
be added. Questions of program, 
proposals and tactics and line, and 
draft recommendations an organ- 
izational policy and style of work 
must be presented by the lead- 
ing committees for general but 
concentrated Party debate. Ori- 
ginally the thinking of the Na- 
tional Committee provided for 
this to be done in ‘some “form 
after Labor Day. Circumstances 
suggest that this is an unneces- 
sary and perhaps harmful delay. 

Without in any- way limiting 
the frontiers of the discussion, 
clarity and forward movement 
will best be served if we face.up 
one by one to a number of the 
more fundamental questions be- 
fore us for concentrated debate. 
Otherwise a sort of guerilla war- 
fare develops desultory fire in all 
directions while a certain aim- 
lessness begins to seep into all 
of our discussions and activities. 
And many of our debates are 
over vague generalities and 
symbols. 

On at least a number of spot- 


Does the Communist Party Play a 


By DAVID ENGLESTEIN 


A MAJOR, if not the 
central, theme of: the dis- 
-cussfon on Eugene Dennis’ 
report may well be the 


topic: What is the role of 
the Communist Party today and 
tomorrow? 

At this early stage of the dis- 
cussion, as, we probe and reas- 
sess the function of our Party, it 
seems to me that at least three 
general tendencies’ are discern- 
able. Roughly, they can be de- 
scribed as follows: 

One trend continues to ad- 
vocate almost as of old the van- 
guard role of the Party. It 
Stresses current great opportu- 
nities, it calls for the Party's 
immediate involvement in a va- 
riety of mass activities, it would 


plan the Party’s intervention and | 


the use of its influence in scores 
of situations, big and small, si- 
multaneously. 
would combat left-sectarianism. 

A second tendency is almost 
diametrically opposed to the 
first. It stresses our current isola- 
tion and it frankly questions our 
ability to play much of a role 
- anywhere at the moment. The 
way out that it projects is a new 
mass party of Socialism — and 
‘very soon. This trend would dis- 
agree sharply with Dennis’ cau- 
tion against the “premature” for- 
mation of a new party of so- 
cialism. 3 

A third current, with which I 
associate myself, seeks a sober 
and realistic estimate of our 
strength nationally, in particular 
industries and in given commu- 
nities. On this basis it would 
project a few concrete, selected 
campaigns and activities, and 
would above all emphasize that 
our people in the trade union 


ae — 


In this way it - 


_ project 


movement and in mass organiza- 
tions become the best fighters 
for the programs of those organi- 
zations. erever this program— 
or wnion negotiation demands—is 
in process of being drawn up, 
the Communists and progressives 
would attempt to influence this 
program based on the needs of 
the membership and the objec- 
tive situation. 
* 

ISN’T THIS “liquidationism?” 
What about our “vanguard role”? 
The first tendency actually sees 
our “vanguard role” today some- 
what similar to what it was in 
the thirties. And yet how radi- 
cally our relations with the com- 
mon people of our land have 
changed in the last 20 years. 
Then we were in the ranks and, 
to a degree, in the leadership of 
the movements of the workers, 
the small farmers and the Negro 
people. We initiated programs, 
we supplied cadre, we helped 
organize, we encouraged a fight- 
ing spirit. The leadership of 
those forces was all too often 
either helpless or bankrupt—par- 
ticujarly in the early thirties. 


_And the confidence of the ruling 


monopolies in their own system 
was badly shaken. \ 


Today these very same class 
forces of the common people, 20 
and 25 years later, have organi- 
zation, cadre, program to one 
degree or another are in motion. 
And we are in too many in- 
stances neither in the ranks nor 
in the leadership of these move- 


ments, Big Business is tempora- 


rily enjoying economic prosperity 
and is politically confident about 
its future. 


and guiding the working people, 


In this situation to a of 
our Vanguard role’ as‘ of old, to. : 
nd plans: of leading : 


is to fly in the face of reality. . 


(And that we've done with mo- 
notonous regularity all too often 
in our history). In addition, it is 
self-defeating. | 

But the question recurrs: What 
about the future of our Party? 
While we must strive for a new 
mass party of socialism—and ob- 
jective developments will play no 
small part in this—I don’t believe 
we want or need a: new party 
of Socialism to be born in our 
image—and prematurely at that. 
(Oh yes, we do want it to have 
some of our best characteristics). 
Consequently, ,f agree with Den- 
nis that it will take some time 
for a mass party of socialism to 
mature in our country and that 
we have a major responsibility to 
“create the conditions for such a 
necessary and historic develop- 
ment.” 

* 

OUR “vanguard role” in the 
meantime, as I see it, might con- 
sist of: (1) more and more of 
our people belonging to, and 
fighting for the program of the 
trade unions, the Negfo people’s 
organizations, the community or- 
ganizations; (2) fighting for a 
people's anti-monopoly coalition 
and advancing independent po- 
litical activity and thought; and 
(3) preparing and distributing 
popular pamphlets and leaflets 
on such subjects as “The Ameri- 
can Road to Socialism” and 
“What Socialism Would Mean to 
the USA” and, in general, step- 
ping up our mass educational 
work for Socialism. We have to 
learn how to relate current is- 
sues to the question of socialism 
in the U. S. A. I will mention 
but two such issues. How nat- 
ural it would be today to 
discuss socialism as: related . to 
the , growing demand: :of the 
workers for supplementary unem- 


at the Crossroads 


lighted questions there can and 
should be a concentrated and in- 
tensive debate under the leader- 
ship of the National Committee 
that would begin to fill in some 
of the gaps in the freewheeling 
discussion, without in any way 
imposing restrictions on the 
frontiers of the wide range of 
questions being discussed. This 
coud be done in part by the Na- 
tional Committee formulating 
some of the. questions which it 
deems most crucial for resolution, 
publishing these questions and 
inviting comments specifically on 
such questions, Special editions 
of our discussion bulletins and in 
the Sunday Worker should be 
devoted to these particular ques- 
tions in the form of symposiums. 


These might include: 

1. The whole gamut of ques- 
tions related.to peaceful and con- 
stitutional transition; tMe scienti- 
fic ee of the concept of 
peaceful democratic and consti- 
tutional transition for our coun- 
try, and also the relationship of 


this programatic concept to the. 


Socialist regrouping in the USA. 

2. Is our Party in a crisis? 
Short of and leading to a re- 
grouping of Socialist-minded 
Americans, what decisions on or- 
ganizational policy can the 
CPUSA take at its Convention 
which will make of itself, for 
the present and in the meantime, 
a Socialist party which most 
closely conforms to the needs and 
traditions of the American work- 
ing class? - 

3. What are the tasks of Amer- 
ican Marxists within the Ameri- 
can labor movement in order to 
achieve a greater unity,’ milit- 
ancy and political consciousness 
among the tens of millions of 
American workers at their pres- 
ent level, and which will also 
stimulate and make legitimate 
Socialist currents in the Ameri- 
can labor movement? 

4. The Negro question in all 
of its ramificatigns. (The next 
National Committee - meeting 
plans to project this question for 
wide Parey discussion. This will 
help meet the problem posed in 


this article. This will be further 
supplemented by an important 
conference on the South, spon- 
sored by the Jefferson School at 
the end of this month, in which 
many Party leaders will partic- 
ipate.) 

5. What are the chief charac- 
teristics of the slowly emerging 
anti-monopoly coalition? Is there 
not something significantly new 
in the trends towards mergers in 
the ranks of finance capital, in 
their growing grip on the eco- 
nomy and government of the na- 
tion, in the many new skirmishes 
of the people against monopoly 
encroachments? How does this 
fuse and stand an the shoulders 
of the long history of the popular 
struggle in this country against 


the trusts and the monopolies? - | 


What role will the dominant 
monopolies play with respect to 
a perspective of peaceful and 
competitive co-existence? What 
is new and different as between 
the coalition of the ’30s, the 
coalition during the war years 
and the coalition we seek now? 

6: What ‘is our attitude 
towards Social Democary and va- 
rious labor reformist groupings? 
. 7. Does greater independence 
as a Marxist Party have specific 
implications for our Party’s tac- 
tics in the fight for peace and in 
the area of foreign policy? 
END DOGMATISM 

There are other questions 
equally important but it is not 
our intention to canvass them all. 
The. point is that the test of 
whether we can méet_ the 
challenge at this critical turning 
point depends in large part on 
whether we can put an end to 


‘dogmatism, imitativism, and left 


sectarianism in terms of answers 
to questions like these. 

Correct answers to these ques- 
tions will help speed the day of 
the coming together of all Social- 
ist-minded workers and group- 
ings in our country. Otherwise 


it becomes idle speculation that— 


will make the concept of social- 
ist regrouping a tired and dis- 
appointing cliche, while we our- 
selves will be fragmented. 

I for one.am confident that the 
current discussion and our Con- 
vention will bring us a long step 
closer to our goal. — 


Vanguard Role? 


ployment benefits, and to de- 
scribe what a Socialist U.S.A, 
would mean to a workers eco- 
nomic security and to steady em- 
ployment. 

Or consider a recent state- 
ment by Arthur F. Burns, eco- 
nomic adviser to the President, 
that “the threat of inflation or 
recession is never very distant 
when the economy is poised on 
a very high plateau.” What is 
this if not a poorly veiled admis- 
mission of the  ever-recurrin 
booms and busts of the system 
Do we need better openings to 
discuss what socialism would 
mean to the U.S.A.? 


On the second function—that 
of helping to develop independ- 
ent political action as a special 
responsibility of a» Communist 
today. As our people become 
more deeply acquainted with the 
history, program and. activities 
of the union or mass organization 
they belong to, as additional 
Communists and progressives 
join these organizations, they will 
learn, slowly in some situations, 
more quickly in others, how to 
advance independent political 
action and thought. In the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political 
Education (COPE) will be one 
approach, in the NAACP an- 
other, and in the PTA a third, 
but everywhere our people. will 
need the consciousness, the guid- 
ance, the exchange of experience 
that are so vital in comung 
through a major, coordinate 
undertaking of such importance. 

7 

IN CHICAGO we might cite 
an industry, a community, a 
mass organization where the 
process of rape | our isola- 


"tion is ‘already under. way ‘and 


perhaps has even been in prog- 
ress for a relatively long period. 


And we are learning to avoid 
past left-sectarian errors. and 
methods of work. But what else 
are these Communists doing? 
Shall we be satisfied with just 
that? Again, the question crops 
up—what about our “vanguard 
ft SR : 

If we are to have an outlook 
for the immediate period of the 
threefold function of our Party 
that I have attempted to outline | 
in this article, we will have to. 
come to grips with the difficul- . 
ties that our members in mass 
work fate in trying to develop 
the other two functions: advanc- 
ing independent political action | 
and: bringing. socialist education 
to the people. But shouldn't our 
major concern today be with the 
need for breaking our isolation 
and ridding ourselves of left-sec- 
tarianism? Our discussion on 
our “vanguard role” could be 
endless, academic and barren, 
unless and. until we break 
through our isolation. 

I am not here advocating a 
mechanical three-stage approach 
to the problem: first, break. our 
isolation; then, advance my ¢ 1 
endent political action; and, fi 
nally spread socialist education, 
I do think we should avoid at 
the moment an exaggerated and 
almost exclusive concern with 
the “vanguard role” by those: 
who are already active in mass | 
organizations. It is our duty, || 
however, to patiently involve | 
them in the probing of all- as- 


pects of our Party’s functioning 


in today’s conditions. 

This path will not lead to 
storming the heavens nor will it 
lead to a blind alley of possi | 
and. resignation. Neither will it | 
be an-.easy path. We must.real- 


- ize where we start from. and that 
many of the guide-posts of the | 


- (Continued on Page 11) 
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Poultry, lee Cream, Frésh Fruits 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


You might plan to serve fried. 


chicken and ice cream on the 
4th of July. Broilers and fryers 
head the plentiful list for July 
and so does ice cream. To keep 
company with the chicken, or 
as a sauce for the ice cream, 
there is lots of canned cran- 
berry sauce. 

Later in July young turkeys 
will get to market. Lemonade, 
lemon juice, and fruit bever- 
ages containing lemon juice will 
be available. By mid-July heavy 
supplies of the delicious Cali- 
fornia plums’ will be arriving, 
especially the big round sweet 
juicy Santa Rosas. 


Homegrown fresh vegetables 
and fruits will be featured in 
all markets. Make the most of 
them for summer meals and 


plan to can or freeze as much 


as possible for winter meals, 


SUMMER LAUNDRY 
- PROBLEMS 


Though modern fabrics_ re- 
lieve the homemaker of much 
of the summer ironing cliore, 
there is still a heavy laundry 
job to be done. Everyone wears 
more washable clothes and has 
them washed oftener. 

Gardening, picnicking, sum- 
mer sports, al other activities 
contribute their share to the 
laundry basket. Stains from 
perspiration, mud, grass, fruit, 
and other food stains all add to 
the job. 

Whether your machine washes 
summer clothes well depends 
partly on the attention you Hive 
soiled material before launder- 
ing at all. It pays to check for 
special stains. Best of all, .re- 
move the stains when they are 
fresh. Hot water and soap in 
the washer may set some stains 
so they can never be removed. 

Soak muddy clothing in cool 
water. The soil on collars and 
cuffs usually comes out in luke- 
warm water and a little soap or 
detergent. Pour boiling water 
on fruit stains as soon as pos- 
sible. Don’t use soap till the 
stain is removed. 

Many homemakers find it 
easier to wash summer clothes 
frequently and before they get 
too dirty. Better wash three 
moderately soiled sunsuits for 
the children than struggle ove 


the grime and stains in a suil- 


that has been worn too long. 

Let the sun help with. you: 
bleaching jobs instead of using 
the commercial bleaches that are 
necessary during winter months. 
The oldfashioned way of laying 
small articles like towels and 
handkerchiefs. on the grass in 
direct sunlight is still good to 
whiten them. Hang sheets and 
other large pieces on the line 
while they are quite wet. The 
longer drying period in the su 
helps whiten them too. 
RUG AND CARPET CARE 

Send your rugs and carpet 
out now to be cleaned, or hav: 
them done at home profession- 
ally, especially if the job was 
postponed because of the cold 
wet spring. Frequent vacuum- 
ing and speedy spot removal 
are not enough to remove deep- 
ly imbedded soil. 

Clothes moths and carpet 
beetles flourish in dirty rugs. 
especially in the hot humid 


months. After a thorough clean- ' 


ing. by professionals, either at 
~home or in the plant, you can 
make the job. last longer by 
roper care. Regular vacuum- 
ing is most important. 
Anything spilled on the rug 
should be removed at once. 
Blot wp as much as possible with 
a soft cleth or absorbent tissue. 


Then sponge the area with a 


- soft cloth wrung out of a mix- 


ture of 1 teaspoon mild syn- 
thetic detergent to 1 cup luke- 
warm water. -Begin at outer 


_ edge and work in, using a cir- 
- cular motion in sponging. Rinse 


with clear water and- sponge 
till nearly dry. 

Be careful about removin 
grease spots with cleaning did 
if the rug has a rubber back- 
ing, The cleaning fluid may dis- 
solve the rubber. 


SKILLET DINNER 


2 Ibs smoked shoulder butt 

2-3 cup orange juice 

1-4 cup brown sugar 

6 small onions 

1 ths fat 

1 ths dry mustard 

6 unpeeled medium potatoes 

1 tsp salt 

Cut meat into 3-4 inch slicés 
and brown lightly in fat. Drain 
off excess fat,’ leaving meat in 
pan. Combine orange juice, mus- 
tard and brown sugar and pour 
over meat. Place vegetables on 
top of meat, sprinkle with salt. 
Cover and cook at simmering 
heat for 45 minutes, or until 
vegetables and meat are tender. 
6 servings. 

* . © 


HAWAIIAN PANCAKES 

Pancakes: .1 cup pancake mix, 
1 ¢up plus 2 tablespoons milk, 
1 egg beaten, ] tablespoon melt- 
ed shortening. 

Filling: 1 cup heavy cream, 
2 tablespoons confectioners’ su- 
gar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 2 cups 
drained crushed pineapple. 

To make pancakes: Add milk, 
egg and butter to pancake mix, 
stirring lightly. Bake 8 pancakes, 
using “ cup batter for each, on 
hot, lightly greased griddle, 
turning only once. 

To make filling: Whip cream. 
Fold in sugar and vanilla.’ Put 
% cup pineapple across each 
baked pancake. Roll up to form 
a horn shape. Garnish areund 
pineapple with whipped cream. 
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14% - 24% 
FOR HALF SIZES 

Designed particularly for the the 
shorter woman, this collared dress ané, 
term No. #292 comes in sizes 14'4, 16'¢, 
jacket made an ideal vacation pair. Pat 
18%, 20's, 22%, 24%. Bend 85c in coin, 
your name, address, pattern number and 
size to Federated Press, 1150 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 36, N. ¥. The latest 
issue of our pattern magazine contains 
cones more sinart, easy to sew styles; for 
all ages. Bend 25¢ for your copy ef the 
apring-summer “56 issue, | 
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HERE'S HEALTH 


Vz 


By Federated Press 
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HOW FAR HAVE we come toward the elimination of polio since the introduc- 
tion of the Salk vaccine a year ago? A long way. This must be the encouraging answer 
based on the fact that there ‘are now millions of children effectively protected against 


the possibility of contracting po- 
lio. There can be no doubt that 
the three-shot immunization has 
proved effective in a vast major- 
ity of cases. The degree of safe- 
ty was recently stressed in a re- 
port to the scientific assembly of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion in Chicago by Dr. Jonas 
Salk who described the studies 
he had undertaken to check the 
effectiveness of his) vaccine. 

The purpose of these studies 
was to determine the antibody 
levels set up in the bloodstream 
of persons who have been inocu- 
lated with vaccine, Antibodies 
are the disease-figliting sub- 
stances which form .the body's 
natural defenses against any ail- 
ment. The purpose of any vac- 
cination or inoculation is to trig- 
ger the mechanism by which 
the system forms autibodies. 

. Dr. Salk reported on studies 
with 4,617 patients. Before in- 
jecting the polio vaccine into 
these persons, Dr. Salk and _ his 
colleagues checked their anti- 
body level and found that onl 
224, or less: than five percent, 
had protective antibodies against 
the three main types of polio 
virus. After administering two 
doses of the Salk vaccine, the 
number of fully: immunized per- 
sons had risen to 2,002—43.3 
percent, and after the third dose 
to 4,548 or 98.5 percent. 

7 


_ IT SHOULD be emphasized 
at this point that a very sub- 


siantial degree of temporary im- 
munity appears to be conferred 
by only two doses in a large 
mapority of cases — certainly in 
more than the 43.3 percent 
showing in Dr. Salk’s study 
which essentially deals with 
longer-range ‘protection. 

Another ercouraging piece of 
progress reported at the AMA 
meeting was the improvement 
in safety standards for the man- 
ifacture of the Salk. vaccine. 
Since the Cutter scandal a year 
xngo, “there has been no. . 
evidence that any lot of vaceine 
or any manulacturer is unsafe,” 
according to Dr. Leonard A. 
Schecle, Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. The 
Cutter tragedy caused a change 
in the rules governing vaccine 
‘jnspection. y¢ 

All of these happy facts, and 
the prediction that enough vac- 
cine will be produced by 1959 
io provide immunization to all 
persons in the United States up 
to age 30 lead Drs. Scheele 
and Salk to conclude that para- 
lytic polio will be virtually 
wiped out in the next three 
years. 

. * 

THERE IS some_ evidence 
that despite the encouraging 
developments, this is an over- 
optimistic prediction. For ex- 
ample, a recent.study conducted 
in New England during a polio 
epidemic underlined one of ithe 


4 


most worrisome problems: Will 
the Salk vaccine immunity give 
protection into adulthood 

Dr. Salk, of course, savs he 
thinks it will, but there.are other 
authorities who disagree, and a 
repost to the Massachusetts 
Medical Society noted that tie 
New England epidemic was un- 
usually tough for the doctors to 
curb because so manvy of its vic- 
tims were adults, and polio hits 
adults much harder than clil- 
dren. Dr. Louis Weinstein who 
made the Massachusetts report 
revealed that among his over- 
40 polio patients, the mortality 
rate was seven times higher than 
among children under 15. Paryl- 
ysis and cases in which artificyl 
respirators were required were 
also much more common among 
adults. 

The Boston doctor also noted 
the incidence of polio in males 
was greater than in females in 
the age groups up to 15 and aft- 
er 39, but girls and women be- 
tween ages 16 and 39 had a 
much higher polio’ rate than 
males of the same ages. One 
possible factor in this was the 
increased occurrence of polio 


~ among pregnant women. 


These facts- about seriousness 
in adults should brake over-op- 
timism on the “wiping out of 
polio’ at least-until we can dem- 
onstrate that the Salk or some 
other vaccine actually does give 
lifetime protection. 
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Packing Union Urges Protection 


For Women Workers in Merger — 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CINCINNATI 
THE United Packinghouse 
Workers Union at its 10th 
Constitutional Convention last 


f 


- 
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|provisions and a demand that -the 
‘Government Contract Clause pro- 
vide 


against discrimination be- | 
cause of sex on the part of com- 
panies performing services for the 


‘federal government were included 


in the report. 
There has been much favorable 


— 
—— = - 
-=——— 


month adopted a special re- 
port om women's activities 
which called for the strengthening 
of the work of the union so that 
there would be -greater women's 
participation in union affairs. | 
Keeping in mind the fact that’ con, the matter was referred to 
the potential merger of the Paek- the wage contract committee of the 
ing union with the Amalgamated, convention to be voted on later 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Work-! ip the cconventon, Pi Gash 
men as the single most important The report labelled discrimina- 


item before the convention, the} tory practices against the women 
report stated, “the Womeus com-! as a “conscious company practice.” 
mittee greets the merger as a chal- | The report called’ for: the support 


lenge and the women members of | ong 8 
ths Aaslansnted ape camara |for Federal legislation, specifically 
ers: as a source of strenyih in| H.B. 6508 which provides for 


realizing. our destiny as women! equal pay for equal work. Reduc- 
eonpaun as militant a NON" tion in retirement age of both men 
sts and as conscious citizens. | ' 

arS-AnG AS CONSE and women, extension of cover- 


The militant traditions of the, eae | 
Packinghouse workers is deeply #8© the minimum wage: z 


imbedded in the thinking of the ENGLESTEIN vom 
| 4 a 


delegates to the conyention. There 

seems to be some fear lest the (Continued from Page 10) 

strength of the past be lost as a | ; liabl 

result of the merger. The report) Past may prove to be unreliable. 

states that “in a merged union, This approach, however, may 

UPWA's program for women! enable us to make a modest con- 
tribution to the struggles of the 
American people at this partic- 


workers be preserved in content, 
operation and staff as an integral 

ular historical moment. Along 
with most Communists I look 


‘comment on the part of the dele- 
| gates to the large and impressive 
‘streamer slogans that decorated 
the convention hall. While the sub- 
ject of merger was the dominant 
themes the other slogans have hit 
home as well. The streamers 
declared: 

“War Means World Destruction | 
—Peace Means World Plenty.” 

“Voté to Defend Labors 
Rights.” 

“Equal Pay for. Women Work- 
ers Means Higher Wages tor 
All Workers.” : 

“Merger means POWER 
Organize the Food Industry.”_ . 

“MERGER MEANS) MORE 
PAY.” 

“Merger Means Strength to Win 
a 30 Hour Week.” 
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Read 
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part of such merged. union.” Every Week 
A very heated debate ensued on es Raeat BGR ssies 


the floor of the convention on that 


section of the report that called 
for the ending of separate systems 
of seniority for men and women, 


forward to the not distant future 
when advanced sections of the 
American working class and_ its 


THE WORKER 


which exists in the contracts with ; 
the big packers. After more then allies will establish @ mass party 


35 E. 12th St., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
u ‘é all 


20 delegates had spoken, pro and! of socialism. 
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History Hints Mickey - 


final total of 56, the National | 


-By LESTER RODNEY 

THERE HAVE BEEN many 
other early challenges to Babe 
Ruth's home run record of 60, 
but by now Mickey Mantle is off 
by himself as, the most serious 
challenger ever for thls date, 
Neither Ruth himself, either in 
his record breaking year of 
1927, or in any other year, nor 
limmy Foxx and Hank Green- 
berg, who came closest with 58, 
fad as many homers as Mantle 
for the number of games played 
or for the date. 

It is impossible to down or 
soitpedal the growing notion 
that young number seven has a 
real chance at the statistic left 
behind by big number four. 

Major league teams play 154 
games. A little long division 
that 60 home runs represents 
one for every two and a half 
games, or to put it in more 
recognizable terms, two — for 
every five games played. That's 
a lot of home runs. 

The Babe, as every fan knows, 
hit 17 in the month of Septem- 
ber, and this is a chilling figure 
lying in wait for the challenger. 
~September is the month of 
weariness and tension after the 
long hot summer of time after 
time at bat through May, June, 
July, August and half -of .April. 
Nobody ever hit 17 in Septem- 
ber before or since the Babe. 
Mickey's chance at the record 
would seem to lie in piling up a 
lead big enough to resist’ that 
September melting process when 
the Babe’s statistics come gallop- 
ing on. 

There have been four stirrin 
challenges to the Babe's mar 
over the years. The first came 
just three years after the record 
was set. This season, 1930, pro- 
duced some of the loudest hit- 
ting in the game's history and it 
was obvious a lively ball had 
been sneaked in thought the 
manufacturers and league heads 
suid “oh no,” as usual, In this 
season.Babe Herman of Brooklyn 
zoomed his average to .393 but 
finished second in batting to 


Bill Terry's .401, Hack Wilson of 


the Cubs, a short, thickest cen- 
terfielder with a fiercely un- 
inhibited swing, knocked in 190 
runs this year, a mark which 
still stands, By the end of Aug: 
ust, Hack had 46 homers and 
was running ahead of the Babe's 
record, Fourteen iy September 
would. have given him 60, but 
he fell short as he hit 10 for a 
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13-YEAR-OLD 


me llebeicaeletene 


Fran 


right, and Whitey Ford, center, 


League record, 
. 


TWO YEARS LATER, in 
1932, panne Emory Foxx, the 
thick shouldered lst baseman of 
the A’s affectionately) called 
“The Beast” by his teammates 
and not so affectionately calle 
“The Beast” by pitchers, seemed 
certain to break the Ruth mark, 
By the end of August he had an 
astounding 55, 


He hit just three in Septem- 
ber and fell two short. Twice he 


rapped home runs in early in- — 


nings only to have the game 
washed out of the record books 
by rain, 

Hank Greenberg, who grew 
up within a mile of the Stadium 
where .Ruth did it, ~ it a 
big try in 1938. The tall product 
of James Monroe High School 
had 31 at the end of July to put 
him 16 ahead o fthe Babe's 
mark. He kept up his good pace 
through early September. Com- 
ing from an orthodox religious 
Jewish family, he had previously 
taken off. the high holiday otf 
Yom Kippur. Not this) year. He 
played, with the family cheer- 
ing him on and .hit one. 

With a week to go Hank had 
58’ and excitement was high. In 


the last week he hit the top of 


the left field wall a couple of 
times, had his share of singles 
and doubles, but couldn't put 
another one out of the park and 
wound up tied with Foxx with 
the top runner-up total. 


Oddly enough, and it is just 
an oddity, since there is no 
sound baseball reason for it, the 
foremost challengers have been 
righthanded’ hitters, Foxx, 
Greenberg, Wilson, Kiner (54), 
Mays (51 last year). Among the 
hot early starters of recent 
years who led the Ruth mark for 
a while but couldn't keep it up, 
Campanella and Hodges of the 
Dodgers bat right, Musial and 
Mathews left. 

Mantle bats both right and 
left, shifting according to the 
pitcher to suffer the minimum 
disadvantage in fleld of vision 
and curves breaking away from 
him, Given his other attributes, 
this definitely does not hurt. 


MICKEY AND THE BABE 
are about as unlike as any two 
baseball] players you might ¢e- 
lect, Mickey is a normad looking 


5-11 with strong, graceful build, 
shy and non-talkative, The Babe 


YANKS VISIT CANCER VICTIM 
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Granberg’ of Chicago, who was a Little 
League second baseman until cancer caused 
leg, gets the autographs and best wishes 


‘ 
_, 


the amputation of a 


6 


of Yankees Phil Rizzuto, : 


om 


roared out of a Baltimore 
orphanage a_ thoroughly out- 
going, outrageously unathletic 

figure with big round middle, 
pipestem legs on tiny feet and 
a mincing inturned gait. 

I have heard one ballplayer 
explain Mickeys prowess, by 
calling it “timing,” another 
speaks of his “strength” another 
of the high velocity swing which 
neither “uppercuts: nor “chops 
wood” (hitting upward or down- 
ward), and still another points to 
his rippling follow-through 
where you see tee he has mar- 
shalled all the power of his back, 
legs, shoulder and arms into the 
impact. 

He is all of this, plus newly 
mature and a better judge of 
pitching, and barring the pos- 
sibility of injury to which he has 
been prone in past years, there 
seems no Net reason why he 
cant top the Babe‘¥ mark. The 
fact that nobody has ever done 
it isnt much of an argument. 
The breed is stronger, the fences 
closer, the ball livelier, 


If Mickey doesi’t do it this 
year, he still has plenty of time. 
He is 24, and Ruth wats 32 when 
he set the reoerd, 


llowever, the’ Babe's great- 
ness as a hitter didn’t lie in an 
one year. total, It was year 
after year blasting, Much less 
in locus in the foreseeable future 
is a challenge to his lifetime total 
of 714, To give you an idea, the 
top total held by an active play- 
er is Ted Williams’ .394 and this 
is probably Ted's last year, 


But go it, Mickey! 


Scholar's Find 

CHICAGO, — Ralph -G. New- 
man, Lincoln scholar’. said that 
he acquired a treasure 
trove of “lost” letters written by 
George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Alexander Hamilton. 

Newman, bought the letters 
from Mrs. Wiley R. Reynolds’ Palm 
Beach, Fla., widow of a banker 
who died in 1948. 

Reynolds, in turn, had bought 


the collection in -1945 from Dr. 
Ellworth Eliot Jr., New York poy 


had 


sician, who spent ‘50 years gaé 
ering the collectéon. 


Rev. Pike on Board 


Of Urban League 

Rev. James A. Pike, dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
has been elected chairman. of the 
housing committee and member of 
the Board of the Urban ‘League of 
Greater New York, § °° 
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GREATEST home run hitter of them all, the one and 
only Babe Ruth; is shown in this 1947 picture, when he was al- 
ready seriously ill with cancer, with Hank Greenberg, one of the 
two who came closest to the Babe’s record of 60 homers. Babe is 
showing the visiting Hank a picture of himself in 1927, when he 
set the record which still stands. 
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The New 


Simpson 


Has An Explanation 


who is throwing it. | 

Right now he is second to Mick-' 
ey Mantle in runs batted in. He! 
leads. the American League in 
triples, trails only Mantle in_ hits, 
has a dozen home runs and an 
average of .302, | 

This is the fellow the Cleveland| 
Indians tried to make pull his hits. 
He prefers to hit the ball where it 
is pitched, The Indiarg¢ sold him to 
the A’s in May, 1955 after decid- 
ing he couldn’t. play the outfleld 


or first base for Cleveland. He has 
played both for Kansas City, 


The 80-year-old beanpole type 
hits left. He has shown no prefer- 
ence for right-handed or left- 
handed pitching this season, “All 
major league pitchers have good 
stuff,” Simpson said, “I. expect 
they all have those good itches: 
~sliders, curves, fast ball and 
change.” 

Simpson at 170 pounds just 
swings. “I have my troubles with- 
out trying to pull,” he said, “when 
I came here the manager (Lou 
Boudreau) said ‘quit trying to pull, 
just hit.’’ 

Simpson blasted a 475-foot 
homer Sunday off Dave Sisler of 
the Boston Red Sox. It shot over 
the outer right field wall, which 
is some 40 feet above the playing 
field and about 385 feet from the 
plate. Only Larry Doby and Mick- 
ey Mantle have gone out over that 
barrier in major league play. 

“It‘was the best ball I ever pull- 
ed,” Simpson said, “but not the 
best I ever hit.” He thinks a ball 
he hit eff Tom Gorman in 1949 


Senate Votes 
Air Budget Hike 


WASHINGTON, — The Sen- 
ate Wednesday voted to add $960,- 
000,000 to the new Air Force, 


were needed for this budget. 


budget . despite Administration 
statements that no further funds 


i 


The thing that’s different about Harry Simpson, who 
is carrying the Kansas City Athletics on his lean back, is 
that he hits: the ball where it’s pitched and he doesnt care 


——— 


in the Eastern League was the 
best. 

“That ball hit the centerfield 
fence on one hop,” Simpson said, 
“and that was 487 feet away.” 

Boudreau has moved Simpson 
back to centerfield after using him 
at first while Vic Power was laid 
up, and more recently in right 
field, 
“It makes no difference where 
I play,” Simpson said, “just as long 
av [ play somewhere.” He is the 
only member of the club who has 
played in all the games this year, 


‘READY IN 
3 WEEKS’ 


Don Zimmer should be back 

in the Dodger lineup in about 
three weeks, says the Brooklyn 

front office. 

But “should” he? 

The young Brooklyn infield 
sub was hit under the eye by a 
Hal Jeffcoat fast ball and suf- 
fered a fractured cheekbone, 
necessitating an operation to re- 
store the contours of his face. 
Three years ago while playing 
for the Dodger’s St. Paul farm, 
he was beaned, suffered a frac- 
tured skull, was in a coma three 
weeks, and barely pulled 
through after a brain operation. 
Doctors warned that another 
beaning could be fatal. His eye- 
sight was affected. Many think 
that the reason he was hit by 
Jeffcoat’s pitch. 

Over on the Giants, Hank 
Thompson, beaned in St. Louis 
June 6, came out of the hospital 
and played and is back in the 
hospital now with severe head- 
aches and dizziness. : 

But Zimmer will be “ready in 
three weeks.” * 

We think Don Zimmer should 
not be allowed to risk his life 
playing ball any more and that 
the Brooklyn club should make 
‘that financially possible. We — 
think the average fan would 

vehemently agree. Do you? oy 
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BLACKLIST IN RADIO, TV AND FILMS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Blacklisting.” 

The production of lists has in 
itself become a considerable in- 
dustry. 

Dominant in this enterprise 
have been Counterattack’s news- 
letter and its Red Channel vol- 
ume, the American Legion’s 
closely circulated “Firing Line,” 
George Sokolsky and Victor 
Riesel, Hearst Columnists, Fred 
Woltman, World-Telegram col- 
umnist, and the “security” offi- 


(‘had been actively associated 
with progressive movements. 
* 


MARSHA HUNT, screen and 
TV actress, “has paid a high 
price” for refusing to submit to 
the cruel demands of the witch- 
hunters that she abase herself. 
For seven years prior to 1947 
she was under contract to MGM. 
She appeared in 20 of its pic- 
tures, Life magazine described 
her as the movie actress most 
used on television. But because 
she had spoken out for some of 
the Hollywood ten; she was sub- 


nominated for another following 
her appearance in Anna and the 
King of Siam, Following the 1947 
hearings she made one picture. 

* : 


THE PERSISTENCE of the 


blems which confronted the Fund's 
investigators. One of its reporters 
succeeded in getting the personal 
accounts of people in the radio and 


their names would not be used. 


lin Anthony Adverse, and had been | 


;witchhunt is evident in the pro- 


TV industry only on condition that} 


| 
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The interviewer talked with | 
“Harry,” a Radio-television pro-| 
ducer. At his network, “Harry” said, | 
an assistant, “Joe,” checks all pro-| 
spective writers, directors, musici- | 
ans, or performers or guest stars. | 


| be -. When he gets a name he calls an} 
herself “unemployable after her : ° “ei 
‘husband. Herbert Biberman. was | ¢Xtension number at the network's, 
‘st ibpenaed as one of the Hollywood | headquarters and turns it in. “Later 
| Ten, She had made 45 films, had|Joe gets a return call from the) 
won an Oscar for her performance} mysterious person at the other | 


end of the wire who tells him! 


cers of the big advertising agen- 
cies and networks, abetted by 
the hirelings of the House un- 
Americans and the Eastland- 
run Senate Judiciary Committee. 


The victims range from the 
top flight persons in the enter- 
tainment field to obscure persons. 
Some of them were victimized 
for such haphazard reasons as 
that their name was either the 
same, or sounded the same, as 
that of some other person who 


| jected to merciless pressure and 
unemployment, both in Holly- 
- wood and on the air. A filmed 
‘show made in England in 1954 was 
the last thing she did for television. 


* | 
GALE SONDERGAARD, found) 


‘OUR COUNTRY FACING ITS MOST CRITICAL PERIOD AND You | 
WORRY ABOUT AN INSIGNIFICANT THING LIKE. EATING!” 


— 


Private Life for the Millers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


‘far from distinterested -when I 
read the life of Balzac and his 
tragic pursuit of the Russian 
countess, or of Tolstoy whose 
nagging wife is said to have 
driven him out 
where he died, or of Dickens 
who, in his later years, married 
the actress a third his age, or of 
Goya and his amour with the 
headstrong Duchess of Goya. 
But there is a difference in time: 
the lovers are long gone, and ro- 
mance is, still, a legitimate sub- 
ject of literature and art. 
* 

BUT I believe there is some- 
thing banal when the editors 
rush their reporters to the scene 
to write endlessly on eyery con- 
ceivable ‘detai] of the impend- 
ing nuptials, when the report- 
ers, doubtless, would prefer to 
return to their own spouses or 
sweethearts even though they 
may not possess all the glamor 
of Miss Monroe. I felt for the 
reporter of the New York paper 
W ho was obliged to describe the 
route the couple took from Sut- 
ton Place where the bride lives 
to the Connecticut home of the 
groom. He gave it in more de- 
tail than the chroniclers described 


f Pe Tw 
WASHINGTON.—The House 


Un-American Committee voted 
June 27 to cite Arthur Miller 
for contempt unless, within 10 
days from that date, he named 
individuals who attended meet- 
ings of “Communist writers” 


many years ago. 
. a 


i 


Sherman's march across Georgia. 
“They cut over to the East River 
Drive and drove up to the 
Bronx, then picked up Bruckner 
Boulevard and the Hutchinson 
River Parkway, through on te the 
Merritt Parkway into Connecti- 
cut.” And lest you remain ignor- 
rant of their fateful itinerary in 
the Nutmeg State you were told 
that “Near Bridgeport they turn- 
ed into Sports Hill.Road (Route 
99) and made their way to Rox- 
bury, a sleepy hamlet of 371 
nestled in the Berkshire foothills.” 
At last. 

I can understand Miller's blunt 
reply when the reporters corner- 
ed him in the foyer of Miss Mon- 
roe’s + eo house and asked 
him where he was living when he 
was in New York. “I'd be a 
damned fool to tell you” the 
playwright replied, and they 
wrote that down as a reasonable 
and: merited answer. 

. 


NONETHELESS the marriage 
is a matter of piquant interest to 
Monroe has captured the movie- 
goers imagination for reasons that 
some millions in the land for Miss 
may not be strictly dramaturgic. 
Artistic, yes, for none would 
deny her beauty and every child 
ef Adam has n given more 
than a single eye. It is true too 
that Hollywood has cast her ia 


il 


into. the snow ‘ 


a 


roles and advertised her charms 
in such a way that one news- 
aper described her as “the 
land sex symbol,” which is not 
strictly just. 

I believe that she is an artist 
of italent who came up in the 


ways that actresses are obliged | 


to come up in Hollywood, which 
is, I suspect, no royal road, I 
have read that she was a girl of 
workingclass origin, reared in an 
orphanage, and there have been 
no few stories that reveal her as 
a person of genuine cultural as- 
pirations. Her enrollment in lit- 
erature (courses -would attest to 
that, her wish to play in classics, 
is evidence of an honorable am- 
bition to act in something other 
than “How to Capture a Million- 
aire,” in which, incidentally, she 
petformed delightfully as the 
impecunious, -near-sighted child 
of poverty who went to bed and 
dreamt of corn: beef sandwiches. 
* 

THERE IS* obvious interest 
in her choice of Arthur Miller 
wito made his mark as one of 
the nation’s leading playwrights 
today, after “All My Brothers,” 
“Death of a Salesman,” “The 
Crucible,” and “A View from the 
Bridge.” All are plays of power 
and of truth, written by a. man 
who is concerned with the sgcia 
morality of our day. That he is 


‘an. honest man of courage as 


well as of unique talent is gen- 
erally known. That the Un- 
Americans had 
and their metropolitan counter- 
parts here had refused to stage 
his work on juvenile delinquen- 
cy is a shameful sign of our time. 


Even if he once held beliefs 
in‘ oe, (the suspicion of 
which set the muzzles of the 
UnAmericans sniffing) that can 
never be a matter of censure. 
After all George Bernard Shaw 
said proudly, and, in his wont, 
loudly, that Marx made a man of 
him, and that other Irish play- 
wright who has been accorded 
the palm as the leading play 
wright in the world today, Sean 
O'Casey, has declared his pas- 
sionate belief in socialism. 

+ : 

MILLER, before the investi- 
gators, indicated much of this. 
No Marxist could derive pleasure 
from hiis expression of aversion 
“to any Communist causes”: but 
he did say he was against “any- 
thing that imposes a penalty up- 
on advocacy.” His interest, Re 
said, is possibly too selfish. “If 
there is a penalty upon advoca- 
cy, if it becomes a crime with- 
out action, I cannot operate and 
neither can literature.” It can be 
said of more than _ literature. 
Many who are not writers— 
trade-unionists, clergymen, edu- 
cators_ of various parties—have 
spoken similarly against the 
Smith Act. 

I submit that Miller’s political 
and social views are not the 
proper previnee of investigators. 

He has as much right te 
choose an idea as a bride. 


hounded him, 


| ry favored an easing of tensions. 


whether the artist being considered | 
for employment’ can be hired or 
not. That is the blacklist. | 
“In Harry's view ... the really. 
bad thing has to do with the qual-| 
ity, content and quality of the 
programs on TV and radio. | 
“Bart,” ahd actors agent, told! 
the Fund investigator of a girl who 
‘not long ago was one of the busiest, 


ingenues in town, She was appear-| 
ing in a Broadway show when she 
was blacklisted for TV. “She wasn't 
even old enough to vote yet,” Bart 
said. “But there had been a peti- 
ition aie around backstage, for 
Willie McGee (who was framed, 
and later executed, as the victim 
of a phony rape charge—EB) and 
she signed it. It was a year before | 
‘she worked on TV again... . Fin- 
ally she broke down in the. office 
of a network executive one day and 
they decided to help her. She was) 
asked to sign some paper, a loyalty 
oath or something, and then she) 
'was cleared. Maybe bor other reas- 
‘ons, or maybe because of this she: 
just quit acting and flow works as 
a secretary. | 


| “Tom,” a talent agent, said one! 


big advertisirig agency keeps a 
senarate blacklist for each of its) 
clients. Another agency, he said, 
‘keeps a “white list.” 

“Blacklisting,” said Tom, “has 
affected every aspect of the indus-| 
try. You'll see when you talk to 
people who work in radio-TV... . 
‘What can you write abont with 
suspicion and fear around? What 
writer wants tq stick his neck out) 
and mavbe called a subversive be-| 
cause he hasn't steered clear of so-' 
cial’ problems?” , 


(Continued from Page 5) | 
of the Marxists of all countries to 
engage in friendly criticism of 
the theory or practice of the Marx-| 
ists of any country, whenever they 
feel this is necessary. Far from 
weakening, this will strengthen in- 
ternational working class solidarity. 
This new approach was reflected 
in the Daily Worker as early as 
last March as well as in the posi-| 
tion adopted by the National Com-! 


|mittee at the end of April. | 


Our stand is rooted in the pri- 
mary concern of our Party for the 
present and future welfare of the 


Americag’ people. As _ an_ inde- 

dent Marxist party of American 
workers dedicated to socialism, we 
seek to add our influence to ensur- 
ing 9 of peoples and world, 
peaee. We shall continue to work 
for greater economic _ security, 
demecracy, and eivil rights in our 
ewn country, and for unity with 
all socialist-minded groups to at- 
tain Socialism by constitutional, 
peaceful means, expressing the free 
choice of the majority of the 
American people. 


SOVIET foreign minister 
_ Shepilov. was on his way to visit 
Greece after vistmg Egypt and 
Lebanon. Shepilov indicated that 
he was not ing his gevern- 
ment to support the Arabs 
- against Israel, but on the contra- 


The Left Needs 


(Continued from Page 1) 


And that’s why the Daily Work- 


er has for the a several 
months been conducting such 
debate among its readers. 


We feel. we have much to 
contribute to reshaping our 
movement in these fateful 
months of “agonizing reapprais- 
al,” But we must confess that 
we're seriously concerned about 
our ability to continue publish- 
ing beeause of the logjam in the 
$100,000 fund campaign con- 
ducted under the auspices’ of 
the Emergency Committee for a 
Fre Press. Unless the Commit- 
te can raise $5,000 a week for 
the next eight weeks, we're in 
critical trouble. 


The question as to whether we 
feel weve wasted our lives im- 
plies that socialism in the USSR 
is.a failure; and that the Amer- 
ican Communist movement, be- 
cause of its false attitudes tow- 
ard Soviet socialism and its doc- 
trinaire . views generally, has 
been a bust. We accept neither 
proposition. 


We believe that human society 
has entered upon its new era, 
socialism, and that this is a high- 
er stage of civilization than cap- 
italism, one that will advance 
mankind materially, spiritually, 
culturally. It is still in its in- 
fancy, but with all of its terri- 
ble fumbling and errors, it ‘has 
had a vast progressive impact 
not alone on the people in social- 
ist lands but on all humanity, 
including our own Gountry. It 
has wrested two-thirds of hu- 
manity from the grip of im- 
perialism, and has forced even 
our own ruling circles to grant 
concessions both to _ people 
abroad and the people at home. 

* 


WE BELIEVE its impact and . 


strength would have been great- 
er had it speeded the develop- 
ment of legal and political in- 
stitutions which would guaran- 
tee full socialist democracy, as 
projected in the Soviet constitu- 
tion. This might have prevented 


the brutalities revealed in the 
Khrushchev report. The devel- 


opment of these institutions is 


Its Press 


an historic-process, and still has 
a long way to go in the ‘social- 
ist lands. We believe it historic- 
ally inevitable that they will un- 
dergo it. While miaintaining 
our fraternal and sympathic at- 
tiude toward these lands, we do 
not intend to resume, mean- 
while, our former role as apolo- 
gists. 

As regards our own move- 
ment, all we have said in the 
past about the part played by 
Marxists in helping to organize 
the American workingclass, to 
win jobless pay and social se- 
curity, to develop the struggle 
for Negro equality, to win peace 
and defeat repression, remains 
true. We disagree with the 
Philadelphian who last week 
wrote that the American Left 
played no part in the anti-Mc- 
Carthy struggle. We know from 
direct experience it did play an 
honorable part ain this struggle, 

. 


BUT HERE, too, we recog- 
nize that contributions 
would have been far greater had 
we not dogmatically. and me- 
chanically applied to our coun- 
try and times Marxist-Leninist 


Our 


views which were conditional 


upon time and place. We erect- 
ed barriers between ourselves 
and the workers of our land by 
our doctrinair® positions and 
practices. This will not be lived 


down easily. 

Much more can be said on the 
subject than we have space for 
here. We want only to add here 
that our ability to assist in cor- 
recting the errors of the past and 
in building a more effective 
movement depends to a large 
on the extent to which we are 
read by progressive workers. 
And in recent months, through 
our role is no less important 
than in the past, circulation ef- 
forts have collapsed, and cir- 
culation has-declined. Along 
with the discussions, and as part 
of them, we feel these efforts 
need to be revived, and the cir- 
culation trend reversed. 

Here is how we stand in re- 
lation to goals that should have 
been ‘attained in’ April: 
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& Fn La ai Talks of China's Foreign Relations 


CHINESE PREMIER Chou En-Lai, in a recent interview, the first 
paperman from the Western Hemisphere on the international policy of 


anted a news-) 
country, @x- 


pressed a strong desire for friendly relations with the United States, and for a conference 


of foreign ministers to discuss dif- 


trie Ss 


exclusive feature in the 


The interview appeared as an}y oy. 
Latin} s) 


American periodical, Excelsior, and) 7 4 


by 


written 


its editor Hugo ay 


Latorre Cabal. The journalist says}: xia 


that he talked with Chou En-Lai/ i 
for an hour and a half in the an- af 
cient Imperial Palace of Peking.) ; 


The interviey touched on relations ¢ ™ 


with Mexico (the country of Mr. ee 


Cabal), the. Bandung conference, 


relations with the UN, 
BNOSA 


lalkin 


au atmosphere of peace” 
a better 
“hackwardness.” He mentioned the] | 
desire of his country to establish 
both friendly and diplomatic rele ia 
tions with all the nations of North] | 
America, saving: 

“As to the’ relations 
states, since_the first day of its 
foundation, the government of, 
New China has shown itself. al- 
wavs ready to establish relations| 


| 


and For- es 


about the internal situa- ie aS 

ea in Chiria the premjer declared) 
that his country required * ‘time and. fs 2 
to build 4 ; fa is 
land _and to shake off) ; Ce 


between) ° 


CHOU EN LAI 


“As to the influence of Bandung | 
;| in the past year, we can quote the 
with any state that wanted them, words of three outstanding and | 


upon bases of mutual respect of! ‘representative personalities. 


sovereignty, territorial integrity | 


ire 
“The Prime Minister of India, ful 


‘dl African countries are 


erences between the two coun-|/)°o %" Sal ess eee 
fere S hoktoge gs le OO ss we and that the western 


countries cannot but see and recog- 
nize this fact. 
“The President of Indonesia, Su- 


'karno, before the Congress of the 
U. §., declared that one of the 
1! characteristics of Asia and of 


: Africa is the common clamor of the 
4 anti-colonial nationalists. demand- 


ing liberty and independence. I 
‘must: say that in these countries 


| s. mentioned, the Communist parties 
= 4\/do not yet occupy a predominant 

MPs iplace. It is the nationalist move- 

Re merits that do. 

Sa ievidence that the wave against 

pS Salahidaliens has not been provoked 
2 by Communism, but by colonial 
f=! conduct itself. . 


This fact gives 


“We, the Chinese Communists 
having suffered the shameful con- 
sequence of colonialism on our 
own -flesh,. declare that we wish 
to cooperate with the Asian and 
African countries on the front 


against it. 

“We proposed,” he said, “that 
the U. S. and ourselves try to- 
gether to alleviate the tension be- 
‘tween China and the U. S. in the 


conversations, . . . as a result 


andl the liens of equal rights. | lsum soe Nehru, said that the of this dec laration the Geneva con- 


ON THE BANDUNG Confer- | 
ence, Chou En-lai spoke of the 
common opposition to colonialism | 
among the 29 nations <ttending. 
the gathering last year, and that 
not “communism” but “colonial 
conduct” 
wive of feeling. Said Chou: 

“As to the influence of Bandung, 
we can examine country . after 
conntry, form the east to the west. | 
In the tirst place, in the Philip- | 
pines, the demand for an independ-| 
ent policy is an expression of the | 
intliue ‘nce of Bandung. 

“The same can be said of Japan, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Cambodia, | 
Thailand, Ceylon, Pakistan, the | 
Arab countries, North~ Africa and | 
even Cyprus, which ‘in spite of the! 
fact that it is made to appear to be 
a western region, is geographically 
in the Orient. , 


was responsible for this : 
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Gil Green 
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by the majority will of the peo- 


at A 
* 


THE GROPING of the Amer- 
ican people toward a new poli- 
tical alignment suggests the ve- 
hicle through which the demo- 
cratic pressure will be express- 


ed. “There already exist the ru- | 


dimentary outlines of a lgose, 


| amorphous alliance between the | 
labor movement, the Negro peo- | 
ple, a section of the ag | 


population, and liberal circles o 
the small business and profes- 
sional middle class,” Green says. 


This development is 
place within the framework: of 
the two-party system, and spe- 


_ cifically in the Democratic Par- | 
ty. And while these forces do | 
not reject the idea of a third | 


party in principle, says Green, 


they regard it as impractical, at | 


least for the present. 

While recognizing the weight 
of big business in the De:no- 
cratic Party, Green cites 
growing iniluence of labor 


tween the.GOP and the Demo- 
crats, At this poiut Green seems 


| to be on the verge of suggesting 


that the Labor-Farmer Party can 


' develop within the Democratic 


Party; that it may be created, in 
fact, by the act of labor trans- 
forming that arty from an or- 
ganization of conHicting in- 


terests into a neaeres party led | 


by labor. And while he does not 
draw this conclusion specifical- 
ly, his facts as well as his arcu- 
mentation lead directly to this 
conclusion. 

* 

WRITING as a Communist, 
Green deals with the Con:mu- 
nist ition on many questions 
and he does not hesitate to in- 
dicate where he thinks his par- 
ty has made errors. He contends 


’ that the slogan of “self determ- 


ination for the black belt” 
should long ago have been 
abandoned in recognition of the 


Negro people’s drive toward in- | 
He recognizes that | 


<aome 


taking | 


the | 
in | 
that party and rejects the thesis | 
that there is no difference be- | 


'versations were icin! pee 
Ambassadors Johnson and Wang, 
which will continue.” 

“In the Geneva conversations, 
the U. S. demanded a joint U. S.- 
a declaration legalizing the 

tion of Formosa, which we 
oat of course not accept. . 

“As to Formosa itself, the prob- 
lem of the relations between the 
government of New China and the 
Chiang Kai-shek group is an in- 
ternal affairs of China. Formosa 
is Chinese territory. Not even 
Chiang Kai-shek himself disputes 
ee 

“During the past year we have 
repeatedly showed ourselves dis- 
posed to achieve the peaceful lib- 
eration of Formosa and to coop- 
erate with all the Chinese on that 


island, including Chiang Vci-shek| 


himself. 

“There were many similar ex- 
amples during the liberation of 
Continental China. Peking, for in- 
stance. The present Minister of 
Hydraulic Works, General Fu-Tso- 
yi, was then in ‘command of the 
garrison of Peking and fought 
against us, but peaceful eT 
tions achieved their purpose and 


‘the city was peacefully liberated. 
* 


ON THE ADMISSION of China 


ion of Formosa through peace-| to the UN, he said: 


. The absence of China from 


the UN is only prejudicial to the! 


| the forms of ° organization and 
methods of work of Communists 
have made the party appear as 
sinister or alien to American 
workers. 

“It must be admitted,” he 
writes, “that the Connnunist 
Party has not always taken 
these specific factors sufficiently 
into account and has made er- 
rors which frequently made it 
easier for calumny to be cast 
its way. 

I think, however, Green has 
accepted too easily the explan- 
ation that the split in the work- 
ing class, both ae and abroad, 
is due entirely to the “betrayal 
of socialist principles by Right- 
wing Socialist leaders.” The 
Communists bear. a heavy re- 
_ snonsibility also for’ this sniit, 
a fact to which the revelations 

of the 20 Congress of the So- 

viet Party (occurring, it should 
be said, sitice Creen wrote his 

book) attest. . 

But in common with many 

Communists—and ahead of a lot 
' of them—Green sees a large area 

of agreement between Cominu- 

nists arid Socialists. and other 
| socialist-minded Americans. 

“The day will -come,” says 
Green, “when the best-of these 
forces, and many more who 
have not yet spoken out, will 
unite together with the Com- 
munists to form a single, united 
party of socialism in the Unit- 


— —_- — = 


MEANY 


(Continued from Page 3) 


tion of Germany on the basis 
of a victory for SOCIALISM. 

The plan provides for break- 
ing of West Germany’s ties with 
NATO and east Germany's tie 
to the Warsaw military alliance. 
With a victory for the socialist at 
the polls, and” the inauguration 
of a: policy of socialism for the 
country, the socialist order in 
East Germany, too would be 
preserved. 

The plan also calls for estab- 
lishment of peaceful relations 


countries; normal relations with 
Peoples China _and end of the 
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policy of playing off the east and 
the West against one another. 
The Social Democrats are the 
major influence in the German 
trade unions. The above plan is 
the last thing Meany wants for 
Germany. So three days after he 
read the Times dispatch on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the 
East Berlin riots, Meany broad- 
cast a speech—as viciously anti- 
Soviet as any he has _ been 
delivering, in which he rehashed 
the UN plebiscite plan and con- 
cludes, apparently more for 
German ears than a Americans, 
“the present international situa- 


oe ee ee ee eee 


By 


with the USSR and all socialist 


national officials of the American 


Broadcasting System, the borough | 
officials have consented to an “in- 
vasion and “occupation” of the 
area by heavily armed “enemy ) 
forces” on that day. 

The ‘ ‘enemy, as you may have’ 

essed, is the Sov iet Union. The 
“invading” and “ocupying” forces: 
are the hed Army. 


rae some years ago—also fos- 


tered 


“invasion” and “occupation’ 
small Wisconsin town. In the ar- 
tifically stimulated tension of that 
affair the mayor died of a sudden 
heart attack. 
THOSE IN CHARGE 


yard Pa, “celebr: ation” have | 


Legion and the biggest radio net-| 
work in our country, the Mutual | 


| those. who 


y the Legion—to heat up the 


cold war by a similarly planned | 
of al 


You'll Be —_ Exciting News While 


Two months 


latter because it points up the fact 

that it is not an organization of & 

true universal character since one- 

an uarter of humanity, which is 
hina, is outside. =. 

“And without the participation 
of China how can the ion 
of the most important international . 
problems be efficacious, and in wd gee 
ticular those problems related to 
the Far East? Without its parti- 
cipation can it reflect the spirit of 
universal collaboration contain 
in the United Nations Charter?” 

Mr. Chou En-lai paused, turned 
to me smiling and said: “We have 
to go on te ling the truth. But 
when we do, it displeased the U.S. 
That is our difficulty. 

“President Sukarno has said that 
we are alone against the present 

ay of the government of the 

1.S. We are not against the peo- 
ple of the U. S. nor do we refuse to 
recognize their government. Dur- 
ing the Geneva Conference, two 
years ago I was in the same con- 
ference hall “wy day with Jo 
Foster Dulles . . . and we discuss 
problems. 

“We have invited U.S. theatrical 
groups to come to China and als 

ave declared our wish to sen 
Chinese theatrical groups to the 
U.S., but it has been impossible to 
realize this because of lack of ap- 
proval on the part of the govern- 
ment of Washington.” 


ewe He 


tion is too serious to be dealt 

with through united front tricks 

and popular front maneuvers. 
. 


THE WORLD is certainly 
rushing by George Meany very 
fast, leaving him on the roadside 
screaming anti-Soviet invectives. 
I'd like to see Meany deliver the 
speech be made before FBI 
graduates before an audience 
abroad—an audience of right- 
wingers. The reaction would be 
so strong that Meany would con- 
clude all Socialists are really 
Communists, And that is just 
about what he really thinks! 


Legion fo ‘Invade’ Moscow 


JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA The little town of Moscow, Pa. (a 

thousand inhabitants)—is slated to become the center of 

nationwide attention on July 4. At the solicitation of top 


assured the residents that “We 
don't want to scare anyone!” Their 
only reason for the peculiar kind of 
festivities arranged is “to remind 
have forgotten the 


Pega, of July 4th and who see 


| in it only a day for picnics, swim- 


ming or being off from work. 


“This way, declaimed those in: 
| charge, ‘ ‘everyone will know how 


‘it feels when the Bill of Rights is 
Some readers will recall a similar, suspended in an American city 


even for one day.” 

This little Pennsylv@iia town 
was Chosen because its name suited 
the purposes of those back of. the 
incitation, and also as the Legion 
has stated—because it is the center: 
of heavily populated Lackawanna 


| a | and near to New York City, 
of the} instea 


of off in the “wilds” of a 
' distant state. 
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You're Away! 
So Don’t Be Left Out 


THE WORKER & 
DAILY WORKER 


Special Vacation Offer 


Amount enclosed 


“Soviets Weigh Ending Single- 


By SAM RUSSELL 


MOSCOW.—Radical changes in the Soviet elec- 
toral system are now being discussed here as part of 
the preparations for the next session of the Supreme So- 
viet which opens on July 11. 

Instead of .having to vote for or against only one 
candidate, as at present, electors may be able to vote 
for cne of a number of candidates to represent them 
in local, Republican and All-Union Soviets. 

This, of céurse, would also mean election cam- 
paigns of a different character to those of the past. It 
wouid also give more authority to the Soviets, as a 
genuine expression of the people's rule. 

This discussion is part of the developing .democrati- 
zation of Soviet life which has followed the 20th Con- 
gress of the Seviet Communist Party and which has 
extended to al] spheres of activity. 

Article 141: of the Soviet constitution lays down 
that the right to nominate candidates for election to 
the Supreme Soviet “is secured to public organiza- 
tions and societies of the working people: Communist 
Party organization, trade unions, cooperatives, youth 
organizations and cultural societies, : 
ONLY ONE 

In the past however when it came to polling day 
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there was only one name on the ballot paper and the 
only alternative the voter had was either to vote for 


the one candidate or against. 

What is now being discussed is the possibility of 
subinitting a number of candidates, all people nomi- 
nated in accordance with Article 141, and leaving it 
to the electors to choose. 

So that two, three, or even more candidates would 
be nominated by different local organizations, or fac- 
tory committees instead of, as at present, the biggest 
enterprise or institution in the constituency having the 
virtual right of choosing the single candidate. 

This will ensure closer observance of Article 142 
of the. constitution, which imposes the duty on every 
deputy to report to his electors on his work and _ pro- 
vide that he may be recalled at any time following the 
decision taken. by a majority of the’ electors in the con- 


stituency. 
VIOLATED 
This provision of the constitution has not always 
been adhered to, and this was to some extent due to 
the absence of rules concerning the recall of deputies. 
A bill is: now being drafted to this effect for dis- 


Candidate Elections 


cussion by the Supreme Soviet. 

At the same time, more power is being given to 
the local Soviets in the 16 Republics of the USSR as 
part of a general decentralization program, including 
more eontrol over industry. 

Various commissions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR have been at work for some time now studying 
and preparing the new legislation. 

HIKE PENSIONS 3 

Foremost among these measures is the new Pen- 
sions Bill which increases many pensions by 100 per- 
cent or more and which is scheduled to come into 
operation on Oct. 1. , 

Of equal if not greater importance is the new 
criminal code and the new code of criminal procedure 
which has been drafted but not published so far. 

These two new. codes will play an important part 
in the strengthening of Socialist law and safeguarding 


the rights of citizens. 

The appropriate commission is also hard at work 
revising Soviet labor laws andi codes which were adopt- 
ed many years ago and no longer reflect the social and 
economic changes which have taken place. 


|THE WEEK IN Clivit LIBERTIES 


© cP Pension Rights Won 
® Times Firing Upheld 


EMPLOYES of the Commu- 
nist Party are covered by the 
Social Security Act, Referee Pe- 
ter Hoegan of the Social Securi- 
ty Administration ruled. Seven 
Communist Party employes, and 
their dependents, including one 
widow, and party chairman Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, had been denied 
old age and survivors’ benefits 
under a 1955 ruling, when the 
government charged Commu- 
nists wefe employes of a “foreign 
power.” The referee ruled there 
is no basis for this charge, and 
payments must be restored. 


* 
AN ARBITRATOR ruled that 
the N.Y. Times had the right to 


dismiss a copy editor because of . 


past membership in the Com- 
munist Party. The Newspaper 
Guild had fought the dismissal 
of Jack Shafer, the Times em- 
ploye, who was fired after he 
was subpoenaed Ify the Eastland 
Committee. Shafer had said he 
resigned from the Party betore 
gomg to work on the Times._The 
arbitrator, Edward Corsi, "had 
once been dismissed from a U.S. 
overnment post because of al- 
gations about his political af- 
filiations. | 
* 

THE U.S. COURT of Appeals 
upheld two other convictions. 
Abram Flaxer, former president 
of the United Public Workers, 
was ruled guilty of contempt,of 
Congress for- refusing to tum 
over his unions membership 


lists during a witchhunt probe 


EARL ROBINSON 


SINGS AT THE 


41h NATIONS 
FeStivat 
ANP GHC 


FOOD OF ALL NATIONS 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 
DANCING « GAMES 


Wed., July 4 


NATIONAL HALL and PARK 
65-13 36th Ave., Weedside, LI. 


Admission $1 Children Free 


Tickets available at: Ameri- 
can Committee for Protection 
of F 23 W. 26th 


oreign Born, 
St.. NYC 10 or call MU 4-3457 


By Subway: 
IRT: Flushing train to 69th 
St. (Fisk Av.) Stat. Walk 
north % block to 38th Av. 
BMT: Astoria train to 
eensboro Plaza. Change to 
IRT Flushing, then same as 
above. 


IND: GG train to 65th St. 
Walk south 2 blocks to 38th 


in 1951. He was out on bail | 
* pending appéal of his two month | 


jail sentence and_ $1,000 fine. 


Mrs. Mildred -Natvig, a Miami | 
grandmother,~who recanted her | 


testimony to FBI agents accus- 


ing Edward O. Lamb, a Cleve- | 


land radio statiort operator of be- 
ing a Communist, was denied 
acquittal from her conviction for 
perjury. The government pros- 
ecuted Mrs, Natvig last year 
when she said her stoolpigeon 
testimony was a lie. 
* 


LEGLESS VETERAN James 
Kutcher, dismissed from his $42 
a week government clerical job 
seven years ago, won a long 
fight for reinstatement followin 
a decision of the U.S. Court o 
Appeals. Kutcher, who lost his 
limbs in World War II, had been 
dismissed for membership in the 
Socialist Workers’ Party, a 
group on the Attorney General's 
“subversive list.”. Earlier this — 
year he won a fight for reinstate- 
ment of his $329 monthly vet-— 
erans disability pension which 
the government had also with- 


| drawn. He is still fighting an- 


eviction order from the Federal 


| Housing project where he lives 


in Newark, N.J., based on the 
same charges of “subversive” 
membership: 


MORTON SOBELL’S peti- 
tion for a new trial based on the 
charge that the government 


knowingly used perjured testi- 
mony to secure his conviction 
will be carried to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Last month, 
Judge Irving Kaufman, who or- 
iginally presided over the Ro- 


senberg-Sobell trial, denied So- 
bell’s lawyers’ plea for a new 


L Av. 
: ; sehen 


trial based on additional evi- 
dence. Sobell is now serving a 
30-year term in Alcatraz. He is. 
represented by Attorneys Frank 
Donner, Marshall Perlin, and 
Arthur Kinoy of New York, and 
Benjamin Dreyfus of San Fran- 
cisco, : : 


-— 


Pirst time on eisete ; 
“ATOMS FOR PEACE” 
An amazing Russian documentary plus fs 
“~ “SONG AND DANCE OVER | 


THE VISTULA” 
A new magicolor double hit 


Court Orders J obs 
Restored to Coast 


coast guard will get their jobs 
back under an order by Federal 


directed the government to restore 


WHILE THE WHITE HOUSE SLEEPS 


Yonkers Police 
Issue Alarm 
For Teacher 


Yonkers police have sent out a 
“missing persons” alarm for the 
24 - year - old parochial school 
‘teacher who disappeared from her 
Yonkers home and for the coffee 
salesman who: is the las{\ person 
‘soon talking to her. y 

Rosemary Spezzo, who taught 
third. grade at St. Helena’s RC 
School in the Bronx, told _ her 
mother Friday she was leaving the 
| house for a few minutes to. de- 


jposit $300 in the bank. A little 


News Item: The NAACP said the White House re- 
mains “passive, neutral” while five Southern staet govern- 


ments take an ‘aint a-going t 


o do it” attitude toward the 


Supreme Court ruling on desegregation of schools. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT,’ Mich. — At the’ 
command of Senator James East-| 
land (D-Miss) of the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Committee, the Jus-| 
tice Department is preparing a 


frameup against the Polish-Ameri-|: 


can labor weekly, Glos Ludowy, 
whose former editor, "om Dom- 
browski was recently murdered ” 


New York. 

Only 11 days ago the progres-| 
sive weekly, Romanul-American, 
was the target of Eastland and 
U.S. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell. Seven members of Ro- 
manul-American’s board of direct-: 


POLISH-AMERICAN WEEKLY 
FACES ‘AGENT’ FRAMEUP 


ors were indicted for failing to 
register as “foreign agents.” Bail 
was set at $10,000 each. It was 
even claimed this weekly got mon- 
ey from the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, 
The same action is now being 
prepared against Glos Ludowy. 
The Justice Department is quot- 
ed by newspapers here as saying 
when that in presenting charges 
against Romanul-American .to a 
local Federal Grand Jury they “de- 
bated” the status of Glos Ludowy. 
A deserter from Poland, Se- 
weryn Blaler, is quoted as claim- 
ing that Podolski was “directing 
the paper from Poland.” 


Sereened Seamen 
SAN FRANCISC. . | 
screened by 


Seamen the | 


Judge Edward F. Murphy, who 


sailing papers to all west coast 
workers barred by the security 


In Memory of 


JACOB. LEVINE 


Father and Grandfather 
Died—June 29, 1955 


: —The Family 


=. _ dw 


screenin 


process. 


'while later she was seen chatting 
| with Edward F. Eckworth the 
‘salesman, who with his wife and 
itwo-year-old daughter is also miss- 
ing. 

| Nobody has seen or heard from 
‘Miss Spezzo_ since. Her  fear- 
stricken mother, Mrs. Mary 
Spezzo said, “I think someone kill- 
ed her for her money. I think, she 
met witlr foul play. I’m afraid to 
put into words what I’m thinking.” 
The girls mother discounts 
theories police have put forward 
that she has eloped. Even if her 
daughter were to be five minutes 
late, Mrs. Spezzo said, she wou!d 
phone to explain. 


Jew Takes Office 


As Mayor of Dublin 
DUBLIN. — A Jew took office 
last week as Lord Mayor of the 
Capital of Ireland. 

City Councillor Robert Briscoe, 
6I, father of seven children, took 
over from outgoing Mayor Denis 
Larkin in a ceremony last night at 
the Mansion House. 

The City Council elected Bris- 
coe to the one-year post by draw- 
ngi his name from a hat. He and 
Larkin had tied the Council elec- 
tion after two other candidates 
were eliminated. 

The packed chamber and the 
publise galleries cheered the an- 
nouncement. 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Murphy also granted an injunc- 
tion asked. by .attorney Richard 
Gladstein, specifying that the pa- 
pers must be restored immediately, 
and that seamen must not be kept 


waiting to receive their old pa- 


pers until they have been re- 
screened. The coast guard is still 
holding out, saying nothing can 
be done without an order from 
Washington. 

The ruling, based on a recent 
U. S. Court of Appeals decision 
that screening without revealing 
sources of information or permit- 
ting confrontation of witnesses. is 
unconstifutional,:-will not. prevent 
new screening of the men. Now, 
however, they will be. given the 
evidence against them and allow- 


aid 


CAMEO “* Seep aren 


—_ 


_ 


J@d to.cross-exathine'the informants. 


4217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 


Vector Laboratories 


New York 3, N. Y. 
Sales © Installation ® Service 


‘Classified Ads 


SPECIAL DEALER Cost sale on our 196 
TV Floor Models, including RCA, Du- 
mont, Zenith, G:F. and’ Admiral. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist., 145 Fourth Ave., (13th 
é& 14th Sts.) One hour free parking or 
two tokens. 


PAINTING sot 
JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7601, eR ae 
MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
spxvice, days, nights, weekends, economie 
cal, Kay's Budget! Movets..CH 3-3786, 
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* Death of a Longshoreman 


THE BREWERY WORKERS 
Joint rd of N.Y. has just 
won a major contract victory for 
7,000 workers. A precedent-set- 
ting four weeks ~ vacation 
after five years of work was 
wined, along with a $9 pay 
boost over two years which 
brings the base rate up to $108,- 
75. The brewers also won time, 
and a half for Saturday work, 
and additional fringe benefits. 

The vacation victory (the un- 
ion already has one week's va- 
cation after one year, two alter 
two, and three after three) is a 
major adyance for the union's 
job security program. The num- 
ber of regular workers in the 


industry has been steadily go- | 


j 


ing down, even though beer | 


production is higher than ever, 
because of mechanization of 
jobs, etc. The vacation program 


will allow for more jobs, as well 

as giving the workers the kind 

of vacations that labor will be 

sceking more and more in all in- | 

dustries in the coming period, 
* 


THE DEATH of a longshore- 
man who was struck by a load 
of copper sheets in the hold of a 
Grace Line treighter brought a 
work stoppage by some 500 
workers ou the Chelsea piers, 
The accident rate.on the water- 
froat is the highest of any indus- 
try” and safety demands are 
among the most important to 
all dockers. 


New contract talks will start 


Aug. | between the Internation- 
al Lougshoremen’s Association 
and the shipping employers. A 
union spokesman said a top de- 
niand will be for a “uniform 
sling load” on all piers. 

The campaign of East and 
West Coast longshoremen for 
increased compensation benefits 
resulted, finally, in the House 
Rides Committee agreein 
send the bill to the House 
vote. The bill would increase 
maximum weekly payments for 
injured workers from $35 to 
$54. The Senate passed a simi- 
lar bill last year. 

*® 

NINE HUNDRED hotel 
workers at the Plaza Hotel stop- 
ped work for an hour in protest 
against the firing of a relief 
doorman. First, the members of 
Local 144, Hotel Front Service 
Employes, walked out and were 
then followed by members of 
other unions in the Hote! Trades 
Council. The management fired 
the doorman over an alleged dis- 
pute with a guest, The militant 
unionists went back to work at 
the urging of the industry im- 
partial arbitrator, with a hear- 
ing scheduled.on the issue, 

: w 

THE TRANSIT CRISIS 
seems to be heading toward its 
peak: with the Transport Work- 
es Union, AFL-CIO and the 
Transit Authority starting ne- 
gotiations on the TWU's de- 
mand for a union shop, while 
the “splinter” groups trying to 
unseat the T'WU are saying they 
will strike the subways over 
this issue, 

The TWU insistence on tho 
closed shop was given the en- 
dorsement of the State C1O ex- 
ecutive board last week. TWU 
also has the backing of the NYC 
AFL Central, Trades and City: 
ClO’ Council. But one other 
question if — does it have the 
kind of overwhelming support 
among the 35,000 transit: work- 
ers that can offset the anti- 
TWU activities of the American 
Transport Union, Motormen’s 
Benevolent Association, .Con- 
ductors Benevolent Association, 
and others. | 
_ TWU has a dues paying mem- 
bership of somewhat more than 
half ot the 35,000 transit work- 
ers. At least several thousand of 
the others belong to the various 


“aplintec” groups. And, appar- 


Rips 


| East Coast fight now being waged | 
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ently, there are some thousands 
who belong to none. TWU_ has 
sole collective bargaining rights 
as the majority organization but 
has not heretofore won the un- 
ion shop enjoyed by most unions 
in private industry. 

The legal question involved 
is the civil service regulations. 
But at least equally important is 
TWU’s ability to convince the 
thousands of transit workers who 


are, dissatisfied over speedup, 
wakes, grievances, etc, that 
their interests lie, not in splint- 
ering up the industry into nu- 
merous groups outside the AFL- | 
CIO but to stick with TWU as 
the established union over the 
past 20 years and fight for their 


demands in and through it. 
* 


SCREENED SEAMEN have 
won"a great victory on the West | 
Coast which is bound to have nae | 
tional significance. ‘The US Coast 
Cuard was ordered on June 20 to 
return their papers to hundreds of 
seamen who had been screened | 
of the ships. The new order, 
issued by Federal Judge Edward 
P. Murphy, carries out the Ninth 
Cireuit Court ruling of last Oc- 
lober which held thut the COG 
“port security” program de rived 
screened maritime workers of their 
constitutional righits. | 

If the CG now wants to chal- 
lenge any of these workers, it must. 
then give each one a new hearin 
under its revised regulations, om 
cannot take their papets away 
again until after all legal pro- 
cedures have been exhatsted., | 

This West Coast development | 
should set a precedent for similar’ 


by screened maritime workers: 
here. * 

THE MACHINIST, weekly. pa- 
per of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, comments on 
the Republic aircraft strike settle- 
ment and says that the two days 


‘ 


layo notice (or two days layoff) 


pay) is “precedent-setting” in. the 
industry—“the first written into a 
contract in the airframe indus- 
try.” 

* 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING| 
settlements in N. Y. State in 1955 
brought wage increases averaging 
7.3 cents an hour to the workers, 
according to a summary. report ol 
the State Labor Department. The 
figures are based on 1,365 agree- 
ments covering over 1,100,000 or- 
ganized workers. | 

The pa boosts in 18 picked in-| 
dustries that took in over 90 per- 
cent of the settlements and work- 
ers ranged from five cents for ap- 
parel to twélve cents for construe- 
tion, AFL unions negotiated 60.4 
percent of the pacts; ClO, 29 per- 
cent, and -independent unions, 1! 
percent, 


. 


ABOUT 25,000 hospital em- 
loyes- took part in an unprece- 
ented mass boycott of the dining 
rooms of all. NYC hospitals last 
Friday, June 22. The workers, 
responding to the call of City Em- 
ployees Union, Local 237 (Team- 
sters), were protesting a new or- 
der by Hospitals Commissioner 
Basil C. MacLean requiring these 
low paid workers to pay for their 
meals. : 

Nurses, watchmen, eleyator op- 
erators, clerical employes, laundry 
workers, housekeeping employes, 
all sections of the hospital work- 
ers took part in this powerful dem- 
onstration. 


The hospital workers, fighting 
for union recognition and: subd 
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ate Labor Unity 
ky, But Assured | 


THE PATH to AFL-CIO merger in N.Y. State apears to be rocky but assured. This 
is the picture coming out of the 98rd annual convention of the State Federation of Labor 


last week. Thomas A. Murray 


following words: “No one expect- 
ed that the great task of merging 
two: long-established organizations 
from the top to the bottom would 
proceed without difficulty or dis- 
agreement. . . [| am confident that 
before many months have passed 
the trame-work for the mergin 
the Federation with the state 
will have been completed.” 


[O 


THE CIO. executive board, 
meeting a few days before the 
l’ederation convention, drafted a 
six-point merger program. How- 
ever, the AFL delegates did not 
discuss the proposals nor were an 
ClO spokesmen invited to tha 
to the convention, The state AFL 
and ClO amity committees have 
scheduled. a two-day merger con- 
ference for July 17-18, where, it 
is hoped, agreement. will be reach- 
ed on merger principles and sche- 
dule. 

Strong pitches for speedy mer- 


Defense Witnesses Give True 
Story of Dr. Jackson‘s Career 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


of. 
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ger were made by AFL-CIO sec- 
retary-treasurer William F. Schnit- 
zier and regional director of New 
York-New Jersey William Collins. 

Schnitzler, speaking in place of 
George Meany, defended the na- 
tional AFL-CIO merger after “the 
experience of six months” and ar- 
gued that “merger works and 
works well.” In reply apparently 
to some Federation officials who 
have been injecting long-standing 
issues with CIO into the picture, 
Schnitzler contended that “there 
isn’t a single problem that faces 
us which could be better solved 
by a divided labor movement than 
by a united trade union move-. 
ment.” i 


COLLINS, an 
servative official 


oldtime 
of the 


con- 
former | 


AFL, urged the delegates to put 


, Federation president, summed up the AFL position in the 


aside “all petty, personal, private” 


interests for the sake of labor uni- — 


ty. He urged that “time is a fac- 
tor” and that New York must set 
an example. He suggested that 


merger be accomplished by. this 


fall. 
Murray contended that “The 


merger of the AFL and the CIO 
was not a measure of desperation, 
It was not a case of two eclihing 
organizations leaning toward one 
another for support against a com- 
mon foe. Rather it was the case of 
two vigorous and flourishing or- 
ganizations calmly assessing their 
respective strengths, recognizing 


that they had a common purpose . 


and deciding how best to achieve 
that purpose under our changing 
economy.” 

The prominence given to the 
merger situation in the speeches 
of Schnitzler, Murray and Collins 
and their strong pitches for unity 
with CIO were seen as arguments 
in support of the position of 
George Meany and the AFL-CIO 
executive council as against the 
obstacles reportedly created: par- 
ticularly by building trades and 
teamster officials in the state up to 
now, 

Nevertheless, the failure of ‘the 


THE THOUGHT-CONTROL foundations of the pros-| convention to discuss the six-point 


ecution’s case in the Smith Act err 
York CTommunists. were shaken last week | 


three defense witnesses. 

Heard on behalf of the defense 
were; 

Dr. James E. Jackson, Sr., 77- 
year-old, Richmond, Va., pharma- 
cist, father of defendant James E. 
Jackson, Jr, 

Doxey A. Wilkerson, director of 
faculty and curriculum at Jetferson 
School of Social Science. 

George Blake Charney, ‘acting 


New York State chairman of the’ 


Communist Party, delendant. 

Dr. Jackson told Judge Alexander 
Bicks and the jury how his son, 
an honor student at Virginia Un- 
ion and Howard University, be- 
came a recognized expert on con- 
ditions. of the Negro in the South. 

The elderly Negro father testi- 
fied how voung Jackson, now 42, 


worked for the Carnegie Founda- 


tion under Dr, Ralph Bunche in 


1939. During that time; Dr. Jack- 


son said, his son made a study of 
“the life and conditions of the peo- 
ple” which was published in an 
authoritative. book, “Au American 


Dilemma.” 
-_ 


EXAMINED by defense attorney 
Charles T. Duncan, Dr, Jackson 
said, he had long known of his 
son's interest in socialism, He said 
he became aware of that interest 
when James,. Jr, was in Union 
University, He added that he had 
discussions with his son about his 
socialint ideas, 

Q, Did you ever hear son en- 
courage or teach overthrow of the 
government by force and violence? 


of oe e<|* eames 


stuntial improvements’ in their 
standards, see the meal charge as 
in fact a wage cut and typical 
of the “callous” attitude toward 


them on the part of the city. 
5 * 


SHORT TAKES: The joint 
unity committee of the Rochester 


AFL Central Trades and City CIO 


Council is busy i a new 
constitution for the local merger. 
The labor movement here con- 
tinues to move along slowly :and 
steadily toward unification. . . 
The State Retail Wage Board 
hearing in New York City on June 
25 brought out a strong labor turn- 
out pressing for a substantial in- 
crease in the present 65 to 75 cents 
low minimum. . . . The expecta- 
tion is that the new state minimum 


will become $1 to bring New York 


into line with the federal standard, 


trial of six New) 


vy testimony of 


te . 
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: QO. What means did he discuss to 
achieve socialixin? | 
A. By legal methods, by the use| 
of the ballot. 
Chief Assistant Prosecutor | 


Thomas B, Gilchrist, Jr., threw 


the $64 question at the elderly Ne-| 


gro father: “Are you a member of | 
the Communist Party?” 

“Communist,” Dr. Jackson re 
plied, “I am not.” 


The grey - haired pharmacist 
spoke with pride of the work of 
his son in the fight to, improve con-| 
ditions of the Negro people. He} 
presented a strikingly distinguished | 
appearance as he sat upright in the! 
witness chair, | 


| 


His testimony was brief and to 
the point, refuting She charge that! 
his son conspired with his five c0- 
defendants to teach and advocate 
violent overthrow of the govern- 


ment, 
¥ 


WILKERSON, former professor | 
at Virginia State College and How- 
ard Universitv, told how he also 
worked on the Carnegie Founda- 
tion study of conditions of the 


American Negro, how he left his 
post as associate professor of edu- 
cation at Howard in 1943 to be- 


‘come education director of the, 
Maryland Communist Party. 


Wilkerson characterized  testi- 
mony of Ralph Clontz, Jv., Charlot- 
te, N.C., FBI informer,-as a series 
of fabrications. He termed as false 
Clontz’ statements that only Com: 
munists attended the Jefferson’ 


jclasses, that the school study out- 


‘land his co-defendants were falsely’ 


School, that students were required 
to use aliases while attending’ 


lines were “illegal”. and that the 
courses advocated force and viol- 
ence. | 

Charney stepped down from the 
witness stand after testifying for 
seven days, his declaration that he 


accused unshaken by five davs of 
cross-examination. 

The trial is scheduled to con- 
tique into the thirteenth week Mon- 
day in the U. S. Courthouse, Foley 


Square, with additional defense 
witnesses on the stand, 


1~ 


ClO unity program or to invite 
CIO guest speakers revealed that 
ytate AFL, and CIO. spokesmen 
were still substantially apart on 
merger issues, 


THE CIO PROPOSALS call 
for: ClO representation in the 
leadership of the merged organ- 
ization at all levels; establishment 
uf a legislative, public relations 
and research department; forma- 
tion of year-round committees on 
political action (COPE); and, the 
development of*community ser- 
vices and civil rights department. 

The state AFL and CIO have 
between them over two million 
members, the largest number of 
unionists of any state in the nation, 


The annual legislative report to 
the convention Harold Han- 
over, Federation secretary-treasut- 
er, took a strong critical note. Han- 
over ‘pointed out that while the 


last session of the Legislature start- - 


ed out with a lot of promise, with 


both the Harriman administration 


and Jtepublican majority making 
all kinds of promises to Isher, the 
final results were “very little b 
way of concrete accomplishments, 


And for this, Hanover criticized 


labor for not having fought for its. 


own legislative program in Albany, 

The Federation Jegislative 
spokesman in the state capitol ad- 
vanced a program for establishing 
uniform standards in New York's 
social welfare program — unem- 
ployment 
a aa a and disability bene- 
its, 


* 

THE PROPOSALS, to be e@ 
major objective in the next ses- 
sion, call for maximum weekly 
benefits for all three categories to 
he increased to $45, coverage to 
be extended to all workers with- 
out exemption, all waiting periods 
to be eliminated, and a program 
of supplementary benefits for de- 
prone of workers to be estab- 
ished. 

Gov. Harriman, in a brief off- 
the-cuff speech to the Federation 
delegates, predicted that labor and 
the Democrats would find them- 
selves working “shoulder to shoul- 
der” in the 1957 session for com- 
mon aims. 

Nothing was said at the conven- 
tion, either in reports, or the res- 
olutions, about organizing the un- 


insurance, workmen's - 


organized. It is estimated there 


are at least several million non- 
union employes in New York, 
largely im optical, shoe, govern- 
ment, retail, and white vollas. 


» 


Expose Vicious Blacklist in TV, Radio, Films. 


Victims of the vicious blacklist exposed last week by the Fund for the Republic Lidleadke: left to right, Karen Moziey, 
‘actress; Howard da Silva, te Judy Holliday, screen actress; | Maren Hunt, actress; Ring Lardner, Jr., screen writer. 


—_ 
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This Is Time 
‘When the Left 


Needs Its Press 


AN OLD and dear friend asks | 
us whether, in the light of the | 
exposures of the weaknesses olf 
Soviet socialism and our own 
U.S. Marxist movement, we whio 
have devoted ‘ourselves to this 
movement do not feel our lives 
have been wasted. 

We do not hesitate to answer 
with an emphatic NO. 

“ Let us hasten to add there is 
much we do regret; mistakes 
which made our modest contri- 


page e 
With July 1 upon us, the 


Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press has raised only $65.,- 

000 of the $100,000 required to 
keep The Worker going. We're 
in very serious financial shape. 
Send your contributions at once 
to Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, Room 301, 575 6th 
Avenue, New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dunn, Treasurer. 
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Study Reveals 
How Smear Plot 
Hit Top Artists 


By ERIK BERT 
THE RADIO-TV industry is “hag-ridden 


by fear. 


UNION’S WAGE POLICY COMMITTEE IN SESSION 


io 


bution to the progréss of the 
workingclass of our nation less 
effective -than they might have 
been; failure to exercise bold 
and independent judgment 
which would have avoided many 
of these mistakes, and much else 
along these lines. 

Let us add, too, that we are 
not shaken in the conviction that 
our country needs a Marxist 
movement now no less than be- 
fore; one that as part of the 
workingclass will aSsist in its 
struggles for a better life, and 
will continue to educate and 
agitate for a socialist America. 

* 


WERE trying to profit from 
a study of our errors in order to 
contribute, as far as we are able, 


to reshaping this movement so. 


that it may be a more effective, 
more powerful, broader instru- 
ment. That’s why we've turned 
several of our pages over to the 
Communist Party for the. con- 
duct of a free-wheeling debate. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Assigument: U SA 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WITH STEEL furnaces 
being banked all over the 
the country and company 
and union negotiators. still 


deadlocked, the _170-man 
Wage Policy Committee of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
scheduled; to meet in New York 
Friday afternoon will in all like- 
hood get the go-sign for a strike 
Saturday midnight. 

Earlier hopes that the contract 
would be extended for two more 
weeks . while both sides con- 
tinued the talks, were shattered 
when the spokesmen for 12 top 
steel firms rejected the union’s 
offer for such extension with 
otily the assurance that the even- 
tual will be retroactive’ to 
June 30. 


The much-rumored offer of 
the cmopanies to come down 
from their demand for a five- 
year pact to three years, did not 
materialize. Atter some huddles 
among themselves, the com- 
panies proposed a contract that 


would stretch to Oct. 31, 1960~ ° 


four years and four months. That 


_was promptly rejected by David 


president of the 


J. McDonald, 
U.S.A. 

Another round ol 
for a “last ditch” 
agreement got under way Thurs- 
day atternoon at Roosevelt 
Hotel, New, York, but there was 
no public knowledge of any new 
base for the talks. Some observ- 
ers said that the companies wil] 


conferences 
try for an 


McDONAL D 


Steel Strike Hangs in Balance 


eventually offer a_ three-vear 
pact, but are demanding a sub- 
stantial. concession from the 
union in exchange. 

The basis for the possible ac- 
ceptance of the three-year idea 
was apparently being laid by the 
union, as evident in the flood of 
wires to David J. McDonald, 
president: of the United Steel- 
workers of America, from locals 
pledging full backing to his stand. 
A number called for a_three- 
vear or “shorter” contract. One 
from Local 1272, Pittsburgh, 
consisting of 5,000 Jones and 
Laughlin workers, said: 

“You are right. It is too ‘Tittle, 
too late and too Jong. Try for 
a good three-year settlement.” 

* 

The issue that probably re- 
ceived the most mention in the 
meeting of the locals held while 
the negotiations were in New 
York’s Roosevelt Hotel, was time 
and one-half for Saturday and 
double time for Sunday. The em- 
ployers offered towards that de- 
mand only a 10 percent prem- 
ium for Sunday -work. 

Money-wise, this demand has 
a greater meaning for many 
workers than any of the others. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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A Private Life tor Marilyn as an 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MARILYN MONROE 


and the playwright, Arthur 
Miller, are much in the 


headlines these days for 
reasons you 

Bknow well 

> enough, and 

' there may be 

a few old-fash- 

- joned folk left, 

: like this col- 

‘umnist, who 

! holds with Mil- 

 ler's neighbor, 

: the old lady ot 

17th Century 
Roxbury in the Berkshires who 


cried, “Oh, so much publicity.” 
Roxbury was founded in 1612 
and though it could well have 
been the locale for Miller’s play 
about the witches it still has 
qualities I admire. 
Though it is true that the 


tion's most beautiful actress are 
eminently public figures, I still 
believe the private life of public 
figures should remain 
And even when it is a$ spectacu- 
lat a union as this marriage. They 
have a right to their privacy 
even though the public: has a 
particular interest in them. 

I say that even though I am 


(Continued on Page 18) 


private. - 


ARTHUR MILLER 


iller 


MARILYN MONROE 


That is the verdict made by a radio- 


tv producer to a reporter for 
the Fund for the Republic, 
and disclosed in its 2-vol- 
ume report on the entertain- 
ment field which was made. 
public last week. 

The producer insisted that he 
remain anonymous. If the re- 
porter had not been a personal 
friend, the producer would not 
have talked to him. 

He, like the industry of which 
he talked, is hag-ridden by fear 
ot the blacklist that blankets tlie 
field. 

The 600-page Fund regort re- 
veals that from Hollywood to 
Madison Ave. the smog of sus- 
picion penetrates to all comers 
of the offices and stages of th» 
movie and radio. world. A harsh 
toll of suffering hes been the 
result, 

* 1 

BETWEEN 1951 and 1954, 
212 motion picture workers were 
named as Communists or near- 
Communists or what not. Today 
none of them is working in the 
movie industry. Among them 
were top drawer screen writers, 
directors, actors and actresses, 
and other workers at all levels of 
the vast industrv. 

The firing of the 212 repres- 
ented the subjection of the entire 
industry to the reactionary orders 
of as unwholesome a gang of 
inquisitors as was ever assembled 
in the U, S. ' 

The harassment of everything 
progressive began in 1947, when 
the bankers who control movie 
managements decided at a meet- 
ing in New York’s Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel that Hollywood 
would submit to the un-Ameri- 
can probers then headed by Rep. 
Parnell Thomas. 

He was later jailed for pocket- 
ing money which should have 
gone to an office employe of his 
in Washington. 

Three years later, in 1950 the 
headhunters spread their opera- 
tions from Hollywood to Madi- 
son Ave., in New York City, 
bringing the TV and radio in- 
dustry into nica’ grasp. 


FOR THE FIRST time now, 
the details of the story have been 
filled in. The victims and the 
persecutors, the methods and the 
consequences, Kave been describ- 
ed in grim detail by John Cogley 
and his assistants, in the Fund 
for the Republic's “Report on 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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By ROB F. HALL 


THE ANNUAL GOVERNORS conference held at Atlantic City last week was 
described by some wit as “the only: political convention this year atten 
_ jor parties.” In certain respects it was a dry-run for the -big conventions next month 


—the Democratic in Chicago Aug. 


> 
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~ Political Pot Boils When 


Governors Get Together 


; 


13 and the Republican in San _ 


Francisco, Aug.’ 20, 


For candidates it was the occa- | 
sion for a flexing of muscles by their | 


more extrovert supporters, and a 
few rounds of shadow-boxing with 


the issues which they expect (or | 


fear) will be crucial in the election 
campaign. 

An observer with no axes to 
grind, if there were any, would 
have come out with conclusions 2p- 
proximately as tollows: 
Democratic Ticket 

Adlai Stevenson will enter the 
convention with at least 400 certain 
delegate votes and, some say, as 
many as 900, 

His nearest rivals are Kefauver 
with 175 votes and Harriman with 
110. 

As Adlai’s manager, eit Fin- 
negan said at Atlantic City, “Stev- 
enson, Harriman and Kefauver see 
eve to eve on civil rights.” If Stev- 
enson can securé the additional 
900 votes he needs for a majority 
from ‘among delegates now back- 
ing Kefauver or Harriman, no com- 
promising commitments to_ the 
Southern wing would be involved. 

For this gambit, the crucial 
states are Minnesota (30 votes), 
Wisconsin (28 votes),, Michigan 
(44 votes) and New York (95). 
The Democratic Party convention 
in each of these states has de- 
manded a strong civil rights plank. 

Thus an arrangement between 
the Stevenson forces and Kefauyer 
or Harriman or both would make 
Adlai virtually independent of the 
Southern bloc, Kefauver is appar- 
ently disposed toward such an ar- 
rangement, if he: could get the 
vice presidential nomination. Har- 
riman persists in his ambition to 
head the ticket, speculating on a 
stalemate, and simultaneously car- 
rving on a flirtation with Southem 
conservatives and = the dubious 
_ Happy Chandler. of Kentuc- 
cy. 


If Stevenson fails to get the ne- 


cessary margin from the pro-civil’ 


rights states, he may feel compei- 


led to make greater commitments, 


to the Southern bloc of Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas. 

It is on the assumption that 
Stevenson is the certain nominee 
that Democratic governors at At- 
lantic City acted. New: England 


necticut, lJaunched a boom for the 
second spot for Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass). 


Ike will run, 18 


cans should be ready in case the) 
“unexpected” happens. 

The Stratton statement, follow- 
ing so soon after a veiled attack on 
Vice President Nixon by Gov. 
Coodwin Knight of California, sug- 
dested to some that behind the 
lucade of GOP optimism about 
Ike's running, a struggle was al-' 
ready in progress for the top posi- | 
tion on the ticket, assuming that 
lke does withdraw, 

Knight's jibe at Nixon was the 
revelation that in a three-comered | 
meeting to name California's dele- ' 
gutes to the Republican convention, | 
Nixon had been represented by. 
Murray Chotiner. Past connections | 
with Chotiner, influence peddler, | 
have hurt Nixon’s reputation, The: 
fact that these relations are continu- | 
ing could be fatal to his hopes for | 
the first, if not the second, spot on 
the GOP ticket. 

White House propaganda desert-| 
ing the rapidly improving state of | 
the President's health contiriued 
list week without let-up. It paid) 


| 
| 


governors, led by Ribcoff of Con. (Cl too, in a Gallup poll which 


showed 73 percent opinion that 
rcent saying no, 


and nine percent having no opinion. 


oe 


ed by both ma- 


total cash by $1,700,000,000. It 


» 


THE CASE FOR THE STEEL WORKERS. 


The United Steelworkers of America, negotiating for substan- 
tial inaprovemenis, didn’t stress high cost of livin 
government's four-person family budget requires ($4,311 a year) 
but the hugh profits of the steel industry; its record productivity 
rise and its tremendous expansion by plowing profits into industry. 
They demanded a “bigger share” and a hi 
As David ]. McDonald put in his telecast: ? 

“Here are the facts—The steel industry in the past eight ye 
added 34,000,000 tons of new steel capacity. It has increased its 


or what the 


er living standard. 


has paid dividends to its stock- 


holders of three billion eight years. It has doubled its net profits 
after taxes—from $650,000,000 in 1947 to $1,300,000,000 in 1955. 
This is hardly a »victure of an industry beset by financial difficulties. 


frore ue Lasts. \ 


UNTIL ELECTION Day! 


. 
Adlai-Keefe Unity 


At Minn. Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, — The Min- 
neapolis Democratic-Farmer La- 
bor Party state convention unan- 
imously adopted a_ resolution 
which urged the state’s delegates 
to the Democratic National Con- 
vention to “support Adlai Ste- 
venson if and when _ released 
from support of Estes Kefauver.’ 
Of the state's 30 votes, 26 are 
pledged to Kefauver and four 
to Stevenson. The convention 
cheered a speaker who said, 
‘There is no such thing as Ke- 
fauver or Stevenson Democrats. 
We are all working for victory 
in the November elections.” 

a au 
ruling would be enforced promptly. 


Gov. George Bell Timmerman, 
Jr., (D-SC) held his own press con- 
ference and scheduled a Southem 
caucus of state chairmen, governors 
and senators, to work out a com- 
mon anti-civil rights line. 

Gev. Timmerman insisted he 
wasn't talking about a third party, 


| |The White House announced but he couldn’t convince Gov. 


Ribicoff said that tolerance bas tijat the visit of Indian Prime Min- Hodges ef North Carolina and Gov. 


advanced so far in the U. S. since 
Al Smith ran in 1928 that the fact 


that Kennedy is a Catholic would | 


not hurt the ticket. 


Republican Ticket 

Gov. Fred Hall of Kansas cir- 
culated a petition praising Ike's 
“brilliant leadership” and calling 


for his renomination. It was signed, | 
naturally, by the GOP governors | 


attending the conference. 


The signers echoed the official 
Republican line that there was no| Democratic Platform 
possibility that Eisenhower would | 


decide against making the race. 
But one of their number, Gov. Wil- 
liam Stratton of Illinois, said that 
the GOP should take steps’ to pre- 


pare the party for the possibility 
that Ike might surprise them ani | 


withdraw. Although he minimized 
the chances, -he said the Republli- 


f 
BAD JOKE 
WASHINGTON. — The bad 


joke in this town was the al- 
ledged comment from Sen. Wil- 


liam Jenner (R-Ind) ‘that the | 


GOP would “run Eisenhower 
again if they had to call a taxi- 
dermist to stuff him and prop 


him up.” — Willard Shelton in. 2 order, some people would have 


The Guild Reporter. 
_ 


—s 
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ister Nehru to see Eisenhower had | 
been postponed indefinitely in view | 
of the President's illness, but the 
the President would fly to Panama. 


‘on July 21 to attend a meeting of | 


presidents of the American repub- 
li¢s.| It was not explained how a 
man unable to meet with another 
for a couple of hours in his own) 
home can, two weeks later, travel 
3,000 miles for a two-day confer- 
ence, | 


Gov. G. Mennen Williams #¢D- 


Collins of Florida. They said they 
were concerned lest the Democratic 
platform go too far But chey wanted 
no part of a break-away movement. 
governors were aware that 
since the Michigan state Demo- 
cratic convention had gone on rec- 
ord tor a strong civil rights plank, 
that sentiment had been repeated 
by Democratic state conventions 
in New York, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 
The New York resolution said 
that “the welfare of our country 
depends upon an unequivocal stand 


He further observes that the industry's rise in productivity in 
1955 broke alk previous records—11 percent. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Also, many workers who techni- 
cally do not really have to.work 
on weekends, resent being call- 
ed in. The union members feel 
that if-a steep enough premium 
was set for weekend work, the 
company would limit its work 
force for Saturday and Sunday 
to a bare minimum requirement. 
* 


FOR MORE than a week be- 
fore the negotiations came to a 
climax, the union and the em- 
ployers were engaged in an in- 
tense publicity war. Statements, 

radio and TV, letters to the work- 
ers, newspaper ads and°* rumors 
were the,ammunition. The atmos- 
phere was anything but the “mu- 
tual trust” concept that McDonald 
often pictured in describing labor- 
employer relations in the steel in- 
dustry. 


Mich) put himself well out in front! on civil rights as stated in the 1952 
‘among his colleagues as the cham-!national platform, to which must 


‘pion of a strong civil. rights plank be added the recognition and ac- 
ini the party platform. Holding his|ceptance of the Supreme Court’s 


own press conference at Atlantic 
City, he said the Michigan dele-| 
gation which he will lead to Chi- 


decision as the law of the land.” 
Wisconsin Democrats called on 
the national party te endorse FE- 


cago will be in there fighting for,;PC, anti-lynch and anti-poll tax 


/ 


' 


_/' platform to say that the court's 


a Bee eee ee ee oe te Se... 


with force 
the implementation of \the Supreme 
Court's school desegregation | rul- 
ing in the South. | 

He said he wasn't calling for 
trdops to the South but it was ob- 
vious that if the White Citizens 
Councils were going to defy law 


to go to/jail. He said he-wanted the 


ee ee Ore ' 
| 


4 position of no-quarter for the legislation, federal protection of the 
racists who are opposit 


right to vote,-and other measures 


‘advocated by the NAACP and the 


AFL-CIO. ' ° 

The Minnesota convention re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the key- 
note address of UAW president 
Walter Reuther in which the UAW 
president said: “If the Democratic 
party tries to straddle the civil 
rights. question, it will not win and 


has, po right to wit.” , 


‘Republic—put forward their “pack- 
‘age’ and claimed it would give 
‘the workers immediate . bénefits 


costing the employers 18 cents an| 
‘hour, to climb to 65 cents by the 
‘fifth year. McDonald in newspaper 


ads and over a TV network said in 
actual money. the workers are given 
“about a nickel” and that much 
yearly if they'd tie:themselves to a 
five-year freeze. 

McDonald unwrapped the. pack- 
age and showed that the value of 
most of the contents was exagger- 
‘ated. He noted that the pro- 
‘posed Supplementary Unemploy- 
ment Benefits plan is loaded with 


| “gimmicks.” One would give the 
'workers 65 percent of their week- 
‘ly take-home (less unemployment’ 
insurance) but not on a 40-hour 


basis, but on basis of the actual 


weeks (mostly 32 hours) before 
they lay off. That would reduce 


ra Strike Hangs in Balance Tt 


HE ALSO noted that the com- 
panies would require the worker 
to contribute another 2.5 cents an 
hour (on top. of 4.5 cents he al- 


‘|}ready pays) to meet his half share 


for the cost of insurance. The union 


demands the company pay the 
whole bill. 


In reply to McDonald, each of 
the steel companies sent letters to 
their employes playing on strike. 
fears and the likely effect on their 
“family .programs. The. letters 
itemized the changes proposed by 
the companies in exchange for a 
five-year dea] to make them look 


The employers, through the fa, 
Three’—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem and of the steel union commenting on 


hours worked three months prior)? 
to layoff. McDonald pointed out 
steel plants usually go on _ short; 


impressive. In a subsequent letter 
‘they claimed more than $4,000 


would be added to each pay en- 
velope within the five-vear stretch. 


| There was no doubt that. the 


companies set their hearts to a five- 
year no-strike pact and they were 
willing to go far to make it look 
good and get it. One staff member 


‘a company ad, said: 
“In five years theyd automate 
‘us out of business.” 


|. John Stephens, U. S. Steel's ne- 
| gotiator and other of his associates, 
stressed to newsmen at a luncheon 
arranged for them, that the indus- 
try needs the five-year “peace” to 
‘carry out ‘expansion for an addi- 
tional capacity of 25,000,000 tons 
of steel. On that ground, they jus- 
itified the high profits: of the in- 
‘dustry, claiming they must be 
plowed into it for expansion. 
¥* ; 
THE STEEL executives also 
made it clear that they'd have to 
get “compensatory” price increases 
\after a settlement. Iron Age says 
that on the basis of the industry's 
offer, a rise of about $10 a ton— 
n top of the current average of 
$130. a ‘ton—is most likely. 
The steel industry is already 
under sharp attack from steel users 
for exploiting periodic wage raises - 


the extra pay for the worker to to raise the price of steel consid- 


pay he gets from tthe state. 


| 
1 THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


little or nothing above the jobless! erably more than is justified by the 


‘added cost. 


— -— - —_— —— 


° Carl Braden Goes Free | 
© Jimerow in Grand Rapids 


THE CONVICTION of Carl 
Braden on charges: of “con- 
spiracy and sedition” was thrown 
out by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. Braden, his wife, and 
five other white’ persons were 
arrested on these charges in 1954 
after he had bought a house for 
a Negro in a white suburb, and 
the house was .dynamited by 
white racists, Braden had been 
sentenced to a 15 year prison 
term. The American Civil- Lib- 
erties Union had aided his ap- 
peal. The reversal came after 
the recent U. §. Supreme Court 
decision invalidating state sedi- 
tion laws. 

* 


RIGIDLY. BIASED _ practices 
of the Real Estate Board in 


revealed at a Housing confer- 
ence sponsored by the Michigan 
Committee on Civil Rights. 
The white population in this 
city has increased. 5 percent 
between 1940 and 1950; the 
non-whites intreased 155  per- 
cent, it ‘was disclosed, but 


housing has not béen made 


available outside an extremely 
restricted area, -Miss Frances 


director of the Nat'l Committee 
against Discrimination in Hous- 


% 


ing proposed that the licensing 
power: of the state over realtors 
opened an. opportunity to secure 
fair tratment for people of all 
races. 
* | 
WASHINGTON papers report 
that Chairman Leonard Hall of 
the GOP national committee is 
discouraging the type of liter- 
ature put out by the Negro 
division of his party because of. 
the heavv’ attacks it cemtains on 
such Southern Senators as East- 
land; Russell of Georgia, Byrd of 
Virginia, and others. 


* 
VIOLATION of Nebraska's 
civil rights law was charged to 


Grand Rapids, Michigan were . 


the American Legion in the City 
of Omaha, as the general coun- 
cil of -the Congregational 
Church met in Omaha for a na- 
tional convention. Legion off- 
cials reserved rooms for two 
Chicago ministers, but refused to 
house one of them, a Negro. 
“delegate. City prosecutor Chas. 
A. Fryzek refused to file charges 
against the Legion, asserting 
that the law does not apply to 
a “private club.” The NAACP 
will press the suit in county 
counts it. said. 6S oly cg 


ca 


By SAM RUSSELL 


MOSCOW.—Radical changes in the Soviet elec- 
toral system are now being discussed here ‘as part of 
the preparations for the next session of the Supreme So- 
viet which opens on July 11. 

Instead of having to vote for or against only one 
candidate, as at present, electors may be able to vote 
for cne of a number of cahdidates to represent them 
in local, Republican and All-Union Soviets. 

This, of course, would also mean election cam- 
paigns of a different character to those of the past. It 
wouid also give more authority to the Soviets, as a 
genuine expression of the people's rule. 


This discussion is part of the developing democrati- 


zation of Soviet lite which has followed the 20th Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party ‘and which has 
extended to all spheres of activity. _ 

’ Article 141 of the Soviet constitution Jays down 
that the right to nominate candidates for election to 
the Supreme Soviet “is secured to public organiza- 
tions and societies of the working people: Communist 
Party organization, trade unions, cooperatives, youth 
organizations and’ cultural societies. 

ONLY ONE 
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there was only one name on the ballot paper and the 
only alternative the voter had was either to vote for 
the one candidate or against. _ 

What is now being discussed is the possibility of 
subinitting a number of candidates, all people nomi- 


nated in accordance with Article 141, and leaving it 


to the electors to choose. 
So that two, three, or even more candidates would 
be nominated by different local organizations, or fac- 


‘tory committees instead of, as at present, the biggest 


enterprise or institution in the constituency having the 
virtual right of choosing the single candidate. 

This will ensure closer observance of Article 142 
of the constitution, which imposes the duty on every 


deputy to report to his electors on his work and pro- 
vide that he may be recalled at any time following the 
decision taken by a majority of the electors in the con- 
stituency. 

VIOLATED 


This provision of the constitution has not always 
been adhered to, and this was to some extent due to 
the absence of rules concerning the recall of deputies. 


Soviets Weigh Ending Single-Candidate Election 


cussion by the Supreme Soviet. : 

At the same time, more power is being given to 
the local Soviets. in the 16 Republics of the USSR as 
part of a general decentralization program, including 
more control over industry. 

Various commissions of the Sipreme Soviet of the 
USSR have been at work for some time now studying 
and preparing the new legislation. 

HIKE PENSIONS 

Foremost among these measures is the new Pen- 
sions Bill which increases many pensions by 100 per- 
cent or more and which is scheduled to come into 
operation on Oct! 1. 

Of equal if not greater importance is the new 
criminal code and the new code of criminal procedure 
which has been drafted but not published so far, 

These two new codes will play an important part 
in the strengthening of Socialist law and safeguarding 
the rights ‘of citizens. 

The appropriate commission is also hard at work 
revising Soviet labor laws and codes which were adopt- 


ed many years ago and no Iqnger reflect the social and 


In the past however when it came to polling day 


economic changes wh 


ich have taken place. 


A bill is now being drafted to this effect for dis- 


THE WEEK 


IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


© CP Pension Rights Won 
® Times Firing Upheld 


EMPLOYES of the Commu- 
nist Party are covered by the 
Social Security Act, Referee Pe- 
ter Hoegan of the Social Securi- 
ty Administration ruled, Seven 


Communist Party employes, and ° 


their dependents, including one 
widow, and party chairman Wil- 
liam Z.. Foster, had been denied 
old age and survivors’ benefits 
under a 1955 ruling, when the 
government charged Commu- 
nists were employes of a “foreign 
power.”.The referee ruled there 
is no basis for this charge, and 
payments must be restored. 
* 

AN ARBITRATOR ruled that 
the N.Y. Times had_the right to 
dismiss a copy editor because of 
past membership in the Com- 
munist: Party. The Newspaper 
Guild had fought the dismissal 
of Jack Shafer, the Times em- 
ploye, who was fired after he 
was subpoenaed by the Eastland 
Committee. Shafer had said he 
resigned from the Party before 
going to work on the Times. The 
arbitrator, Edward Corsi, had 
once been dismissed from a U.S. 
government post because of al- 
legations about his political af- 
filiations. 

* 

THE U.S. COURT of Appeals 
upheld two other convictions. 
Abram Flaxer, former president 
of the United Public Workers, 
was ruled guilty of contempt of 
Congress for refusing to turn 
over his- union's membership 


lists during a witchhunt probe 


EARL ROBINSON 


iam 
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FOOD OF ALL NATIONS 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 
DANCING « GAMES 


Wed., July 4 


NATIONAL HALL and PARK 
65-13 38th Ave., Woodside, L.1. 


Admission $1 . Children Free 
Tickets available at: Ameri- 
can Committee for Protection 


of Foreign Born, 23 W. 26th 
St., NYC 10 or call MU 4-3457 


By Subway: 

IRT: Flushing train to 69th 
St. (Fisk Av.) Stat. Walk 
north % block to 38th Av. 
BMT: Astoria train to 
peoveeere Plaza. Change to 
IRT Flushing, then same as 
above. 

IND: GG train, to 65th St. 
Walk south 2 blocks to 38th 


in 1951. He was out on bail 
pending appeal of his two month 
jail; sentence and $1,000 fine. 


Mrs. Mildred Natvig, a Miami | 


grandmother, who recanted her | 
testimony to FBI agents accus- | 
ing Edward O. Lamb, a Cleve- | 


land radio station operator of ‘be- 


ing a Communist, was denied | 
acquittal from her conviction for | 
perjury, The government pros- | 
ecuted Mrs. Natvig Jast year | 


when she said her stoolpigeon 
testimony was a lie. 


LEGLESS VETERAN James 
Kutcher, dismissed from his $42 
a week government clerical job 
seven years ago, won a long 
fight for reinstatement ae 
a decision of the U.S. Court o 
Soper Kutcher, who lost his 
limbs in World War LI, had been 
dismissed for membership in the 
Socialist Workers’ Party, a 
group on the Attorney General's 
“subversive list.” Earlier this 
year he won a fight for reinstate- 
ment of his $329 monthly vet- 
erans disability pension which 
the government had also with- 


| drawn. He is still fighting an 


eviction order from the Federal 
Housing project where he lives 


| in Newark, N.J., based on the 


same charges of “subversive” 


membershiip. 
* 


MORTON SOBELL’S peti- 
tion for a new trial based on the 
charge that the government 
knowingly used perjured testi- 
mony to secure his conviction 
will be carried to the Circuit 
Court. of Appeals. Last month, 
Judge Irving Kaufman, who or- 
iginally presided over’ the Ro- 
senlberg-Sobell trial, denied So- 


bell’s lawyers’ plea for a new, 
trial based on additional evi- 


dence. Sobell is now serving a 
30-year term in Alcatraz. He is 
represented by Attorneys Frank 
Donner, Marshall Perlin, and 
Arthur Kinoy of New York, and 
Benjamin Dreyfus of San Fran- 


cisco. 


heed 


Pirst time on Screen 


“ATOMS FOR PEACE” 


An amazing Russian documentary plus 
“SONG AND DANCE OVER 
THE VISTULA” 


A new magicolor double hit 


CAMEO 44th St. Bighth Avenue 


JUdson 6-8534 


WHILE THE WHITE HOUSE SLEEPS 


News Item: The NAACP said the White House re- 


mains “passive, neutral” while five Southern staet govern- 
ments take an ‘ain't a-going to do it” attitude toward the 


Yonkers Potice 
Issue Atari 
For Teacher 


|’ Yonkers police have sent out a 
“missing persons” alarm ‘for the 
24 - year. - old parochial school 
teacher who disappeared from her 
Yonkers home and for the coffee 
salesman who is the las! person 
soon talking to her. 

Rosemary Spezzo, who taught 
third grade at St. Helena’s RC 
School in the Bronx, told her 
mother Friday she was leaving the 
house for a few minutes to de- 
posit $300 in the bank. A little 
while later she was seen chatting 
with Edward F. Eckworth_ the 
salesman, who with his wife and 
two-vear-old daughter is also miss- 
ing. 

Nobody has seen or heard from 
Miss Spezzo since. Her  fear- 
stricken’ mother, Mrs. Mary 
Spezzo said, “I think someone kiil- 
ed her for her money. I think she 
met with foul play. I'm afraid to 
put into words what I’m thinking.” 

The girls mother discounts 


‘theories police have put forward 
that she has eloped. Even if her 


daughter were to be five minutes 


Jate, Mrs. Spezzo said, she wou'd 


FACES ‘AGENT’ FRAMEUP 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT, Mich. — At thejregister as. “foreign agents.” Bail| © 


command of Senator. James East- 
land (D-Miss) of the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Committee, the Jus- 
tice Department is preparing a 
frameup agairf$t the Polish-Ameri- 
can labor weekly, Glos Ludowy, 
whose former editor, “om Dom- 


browski was recently murdered in: 


New York. 

Only 11 days ago the progres- 
sive weekly, Romanul-American, 
was the target of Eastland and 
U.S. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell. Seven members of Ro- 


| 


ors were indicted for, tailing to 


was set at $10.000 each. It was| 
; J 61, father of seven children, took 


even claimed this weekly got mon- | 
lover 
{Larkin in a ceremony last night at 


‘the Mansion House. 


ey from the Rumanian Govern- 


ment, 
The same action is now being 
prepared against Glos Ludowy. 
The Justice Department is quot- 


' 
; 
; 


phone to explain. 


Jew Takes Office 


As Mayor of Dublin 


DUBLIN. — A Jew took office 
last week as Lord Mayor of the 
apital of Ireland. , | 
City Councillor Robert Briscoe, 


from outgoing Mayor Denis 


The City Couneil elected Bris- 
coe to the one-year post by draw- 


ed by newspapers here as saying 
when that in presenting charges 
against Romanul-American to 
local Federal Grand Jury they “de- 
bated” the status of Glos Ludowy. 
A deserter from Poland, Se- 


ngi his name from a hat. He and 
Larkin had tied the Council elec- 
tion after two other candidates 
were eliminated. 


The packed chamber and the 


weryn Blaler, is quoted as claim-!publisc galleries cheered the an- 


el a ° 
manul-Américan’s board of direct-| 


ing that Podolski was “directing 
the paper from Poland.” 


—— 


Court Orders Jobs 
Restored te Coast 
Sereened Seameh 


SAN FRANCISC. 


Seamen_ screened by the 
coast guard will get their: jobs 


back under an order by Federal 
Judge Edward F. Murphy, who 


directed the government to restore 
sailing papers to all west coast 
workers barred by the security 


_— nee = 


In Memory of 


JACOB LEVINE 


Father and Grandfather 
Died—June 29, 1955 


—The Family 


screening process. | 

Murphy also granted an injunc- 
tion asked by attorney Richard 
Gladstein, specifying -that the pa-| 
pers must be restored immediately, 
and that seamen must not be kept 
waiting to: receive their old pa-| 
pers until they have been re- 
screened, The coast guard is still- 
holding out, saying nothing can 
be done without an order from 
Washington. 

The ruling, based on a recent! 


U. S. Court of Appeals deéision 
that screening without revealing 
sources. of information or permit- 


ting confrontation of witnesses is 
unconstitutional, will not prevent 


new screening of the men. Now, | 


however, they will be given the 


| nouncement. 


evidence ‘against them and allow- 
ed to cross-examine the informants, 


a 


eee 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Sales @ Installation ® Service 


Classified Ads 


SPECIAL DEALER Cost sale om our 196 
TV Floor Models, inchiding RCA, Du- 
ment, Zenith, G.E. and Admiral. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist., 145 Fourth Ave., (13th 
& 14th Sts.) One hour free parking or 


two tokens. 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7601. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economile 


cal. Kay's Budget Movers. CH.3-3736,. 
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JON THE N.J. CIVIL RIGHTS FRONT FRONT: 


i @ le e Mi e,0 
1. Legislature Failed Minorities 
ORANGE. — This session of |major bill to Benefit minority;age in employment or because of 
the Republican dominated state {groups or working people.”  Al-|race, creed, color or national origin 
legislature has failed dismally hoinah the legislature has been in|in housing built or financed with 
to meet the problems of minority |session over five months they have! government funds, but , both . of 
groups. So charged“*Harry Kranz, |paid scant attention to problems)these bills have been stalled in 
-CIO. Legislative Director, ad- |of working people and minorities) the Senate’ Republican caucus.” 
dressing a workshop at the an- |Kranz said. | The labor leader also criticized 
nual state convention of the The CIO leader also hit out at;the state’s lawmakers for | ‘their 
New Jersey conference of the|the “undemocratic and. un-Amer-|failure to pass enabling rent: cou- 
NAACP. ican caucus rule.” He said, “The}trol legislation, and failure to in- 
Kranz castigated the lawmakers, Assembly has passed two bills'crease benefits “for those unem- 
for their failure to “pass a single barring discrimination because of ployed, sick or disabled.” 


2. Auchincloss-One of the Worst’ 


ASBURY PARK.—Represen- ,Chapin gave five examples of the|tion out of committee, 
tative James C. Auchincloss (R- |GOP congressman's reactionary; Again in 1949 he voted against 


oa 
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Ht Seems to Me 


By MANNY -CANTOR 

It seems to me it is a matter of publi¢ interest how Commn- 
nists and leit thinking people in New Jersey have reacted in the 
last month to the deliberations of the 20th Congress of the CPSU, 
the shocking revelations Khrushchev made there, and the merger 
of these questions with the review of work launched by the Na- 
tional Committee of the CPUSA in May. | 

Many ‘persons in and around the CP looked forward for some 
time to a critical review of its policies, tactics and practical work. 
It was on the agenda anyliow, but the 20th Congress spurred the 
desire for such a review. 

_In our state, as elsewhere, the sharpest reactions were to the 
disclosure ct the astounding abuses of socialist justice, the grave 
degeneration in the role and function of the CPSU—particularly 
the processes of democratic céntralism and collective leadership 
and methods of work. There is' keen concern that the Soviet lead- | 
ers ‘have not yet presented to their own people and to the world 
much sharper self-criticism and accounting for their own role in 
the past decades—as well as much more explanation on how and 
why the shocking developments took. place. | 

While being saddened and troubled Jersey Marxists are far | 
from panicked, There*is a sober recognition that the ruling class | 
will try to use the self disclosed errors of the Soviet Union to un- 
dermine confidence in Socialism: as the way out of capitalist eco-- 
nomic crisis, war and insecurity. There is deep thinking and seri- ‘ 
ous study and intense discussion going on all over the state as the 
left searcheS for answers. * 

. Th happiest consequence | of recent events has been the at- 
mosphere of free wheeling, probing, uninhibited debate in and 
around the Party. It augers well for the best resolution of the big 
questions as to Party policies and functioning—with which the cur- 
rent widespread discussions must come to grips 

Some left people are finding that the steps to strengthen civil 
liberties in the Soviet Union, the more independent attitudes de- 
veloping among American Marxists, and the readiness af Com- 
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3 CD), has “one of the worst voting record: | leonstruction of 800,000 low rent 
voting records on civil rights In 1948 Auchincloss voted for. ; : : 
in Congress,” State CIO Human /|the establishment of segregated public housing units, against the 
Relations Director Arthur | regional colleges. * |75 cents minimum. wage, and 
Chapin told the Asbury Park- in 1947 he voted for a “Loyalty” |#8aimst extension of social se-_ 
Neptune-Shore Area branch of |bill which failed to give accused |CUrity Coverage. 

the NAACP at a meeting here federal emploves fair opportunity | Last March the third district , 
last month, to defend themselves | against congressman arrogantly refused to 
Chapin charged that Auchin-| charges of “disloyalty.” ‘meet with an NAACP delegation 
closs not only refused to meet} In 1949 Auchincloss voted for;which had gone to Washington 
with an-~ NAACP delegation in| the Mundt-Nixon bill which was/to lobby for civil rights measures. 
Washington last March, but “in'also opposed by the NAACP. In announcing that he would not 
the past has consistently voted| In 1949 he voted for a measure |be “available,” Auchincloss said 
‘with Southern Democrats against; making it more difficult to bring the -group should shut up and go 
legislation favored by the NAACP.”|FEPC and other liberal legisla- home. 
3. Miss Lucy, Mrs. Parks Speak 
- MUSS LUCY, MIS. FOFKS op 
NEWARK.--Two Negro wom- the boycott began she has been don’t have to go to the South, The 
en who helped make history in |speaking in various cities all over South will come to you if you stand 
the struggle for civil rights in {the country including Detroit, Seat-| idly by. If the NAACP can be out- 
the United States spoke here iu | tle, Los Angeles and New York. | lawed in Alabama and Mississippi, 
the past two weeks. Mrs. Foster said, she will re-| it can be outlawed in Montclair, 
Mrs. Autherine Lucy Foster |open'her suit*to force the Univer-| if you let it happen.” 
spoke at the Trinity Presbyterian | Sity af Alabama to adinit her to —— 
Church in Montclair on “The |study library science. She said she 
Price of Education Today.” and|had learned to be guided by one CRITICIZES 
‘Mrs. Rosa Parks, Montgomery, Ala., | motto: “Peace is not the absence | 
the woman who refused to give up | f conflict, but the ability to cope | 4 
her seat* in a jimcrow bus, thus, With it.” She and her husband Rev. J BAR ASS N 
starting the heroic protest move- | napa bigs ee a en owe | 
ment of 50,000 Montgomery Ne-| 4 meeungs in uadeiphia, New ; , | 
groes, spoke at an NAACE vouth | York and the metropolitan area. | ae W wsiart she “1, Jor 
rally at the Church of God in| About 200 people heard her. pace or an ee a LS on 
~~ | Christ Other speakers warned that “You of the state CIO, charged the N.J. 
munists tu acknowledge past errors are enhancing possibilities fur | ~ \ 7” } i acon z r ~-, Bar Association with “rendering a 
renewed reiations with forces from whom they became estranged Mrs, Park said, she had been a . disserves to the-people of the /Unit- 
over the past vears. | active: it getting Negroes register- | Kutcher Wins ed States” by failing to condemn 
Yes, the left in New Jersey is engaged in intensive discussion ed ‘to’ vote long before the bus Assistant Attorney-General William 
end debate. Yet, it seems to me, they must become even wider and incident. She said she refused to| | Tompkins, Maplewood, who recent- 
much deeper. Many “more people—both Party and non-Party—must |S'¥e UP her seat because “I felt I V A J b B k ly labeled Ohio attorneys “dupes 
become involved. That ig one of the best guarantces of arriving at | W#S" being treated fairly. Since 0 ac ‘and “suckers” for defending Ohio 
correct solvtions. And all of us have the responsibility to try to | ie OR gis 2 Smith Act victims. : ; 
make the most eftective contributions to our ccledadom conclusion. | St : St lk NEWARK. — James Kutcher, Jacobson made his| charge! Maly 
From all this our Party’ will emerge better able to perform its ee rl e legless war vet who was fired from 1g at a conference on Civil Liber- 
-main task of serving the best interests of the people of New Jersey. | his job as a clerk in the Newark ties and Internal Security” attend- 
sOOOSOSOSSaHawoweedeseusdsosveaassaueseoueosnbeeooee | office of the Veterans Administra-| aq by LOO AFL-CIO tradé union- 
: Looms June tion for. membership in the Social-  :+, here on the Rutgers campus. 
, ist Workers Party, was reinstated “While ‘theen sed |: mest 
‘ HARRISON, — Workers here at, last week. | criticism of Tompkins for his fan- 
the Crucible Steel plant, along with| « The VA acted to restore Kutcher tastic statement, for some peculiar 
eth those at American Steel and Wire,| to his job, or to a comparable one) yeason the N.J. Bar Association was 
Trenton, and Roebling Steel in| with full seniority, after the U. S.| conspicuously — silent,” Jacobson 
ee ee Te eee Roebling. New Jersey, were watch- Appeals Court decided he had said. 
Court Upholds gf wi an strike in Newark and Mor- ing’ the current steel negotiations been improperly dismissed on, “, , Tompkins has certainly rot 
pristown lor an “adequate wage M-\ with great interest. As the Jersey | grounds of “loyalty.” heaped any additional laurels to: 
Holderman crease... . Kearny plant of Con- page met its deadline the steel; Kutcher, who lives in Newark) our proud ‘Jersey Justice’ when he 
Superior Court Judge C. Thomas rete yy hes pina workers! companies were preparing to cool | Said he was “very happy about the expounds a_positioin that would 
Schettine has ruled that (Car) Hol-| em Say on as ae Rubber! Of their furnaces in preparation reinstatement. :deny to individuals charged with 
derman, state labor commissioner, | Workers Unitow | is ‘seeking a OS for a shut down this weekend. | — a crime the constiutiional oat 
was within his legal rights in s¢t-| wane wage higher and fringe | Negotiations between the Steel | 4 ° hears of the right to counsel oe r 
ting minimum wage scales for kit-|}, snefits . Three year edatract| Yorker Vales (AO) ane ehe soe rie Ul ty 0 pioween a a ype ceowenl fr 
chen and laundry workers in hds-| ned by IUE ¥ocal 108 at Cam-| Pans were being %tymied by the : nocent until guilt is proven. 
pitals. Holderman’s wage order|4-, RCA providing for. 6-10 cent | Ris monopolies’ arrogant refusal to e a ‘ aM = 
would set minimum scales of 50!... hour hike first vear. 5-7 cents| make. 4. real offer to the workers. Discrimination Miners Set for 
cents to one dollar an hour—de-| .ocognd vear arid a reopener | David J. McDonald, union presi- 12 Db H lid 
pending on whether the worker is/ tj» third ‘yeas Arbitrator’s| dent, in a letter to all locals de- TRENTON. — An_ order bien ee ne 
provided with full maintenance. | qucision gives Textile Workers | nounced the offer as “inadequate,” by the State Division Against: Dié-| The nation’s coal miners will 
The judge stayed exercise of his|' Union members at F reehold, | 2" the prospects for a strike ap- crimination signed jointly by Dr. begin their 12-day holiday. June 
decision however, until 20 hos-! 4] ightstown and Rosedelle Rug peared strong as the June 30 dead- |r rederick Raubinger. commissioner “8 with a shutdown of all coal pro- 
pitals opposing the order have an plants only 6 cent wage hikh in line neared. of education, and Dr. John Mil-| duction pa fu: 10. , Ba lis 
oppotrunity to get a review before! action “deplored” by. union lJead- ligan, DAD director, orders the! The COS) ee ae sf 
the Appellate Division of Superior ers. ° Erie Railroad Company to “cease | With their contract roe T, aa! 
Court. zat Welcome Sid i and desist” from discriminating in| POD Dey tee ris lS of 
: , . , ‘ ' : } ’ P, 
Women’s League Rent Control Action’; \ | ° crores as 9 peracing be the steel gs : the wb wy 
TRENTON. — Senate President R he ° ional me Ps 'dustry’s strike shutdown takes el- 
| | eception and tional origin. ot |i ‘dni 
Urges Salk L Wayne Dumont, Jr. (R-Warren), ‘|. P The order stemmed from vowe| So paturcey. saidnignt. | 
Vaccine Action said he expects the Legislature to Welcome Home Part Y | plaints filed by Benjamin Thomp-| steward and waiters-in-charge 
The CIO Women’s League of approve individual enabling aets' son and Edward Williams, waiters-| which may be due Thompson aind - 
New Jersey +has called on Governor’ allowing municipalities to adopt in-charge of the railroads dining} Williams. 
Meyner to “take steps to assure . : car Service, who said they ha : =" 
that federal funds still available, | 
and state funds which have not. 
yet been touched, be used more 
rapidly . . . to purchase vaccine) 
for use by public health agencies.” 
It also called for “a more suitable 
distribution of anti-polio vaccine ‘to 
the end that no child in the state 
will be denied such protection he-| 
cause his parents cannot afford .to 
/ pay private physicians.” 
Labor Briefs : 
About 170 Bamberger ware- 
house and parking lot attendimits 


ordinances extending rent control 
after the state law expires June 
30. Up to now the legislators have 


refused to act in anyway on rent 
control. Such enabling acts are 
considered necessary to guarantee 
legality of local, ordinances on the 
matter. Landlords groups have 
announced they will fight all such 
ordinances in court as “unconsti- 
tutional.” 

By approving individual rent 
control petitions the Legislature 
will be turning over the entire 
problem to the! communities, ~ 


SID STEIN 


(Smith Act Defendant—Former 
Chairman New Jersey Commu- 
nist Party). 


FRIDAY EVENING © 
JUNE 29 


Jefferson School 


Sixth Ave. and 16th St. 
New York City 
Donation $1.00 


been refused promotion to the po-| 
sition of steward. Failure to up-! 
grade Negroes to steward was part 
of*a plan to discriminate against 
them the two-men charged. | 

Testimony in the case, after el- 
forts to conciliate failed, ran to 
585 pages and 80 exhibits. The 
decision upholds the contention 
of the two colored waiters that the! 
railroad practiced discrimination. 

The state’s decision ordered! 
counsel for both sides to get to-| 
gether and determine the differen-' 


“THE ENEMY 
FORGOTTEN” 
by 
GIL GREEN 


Order from Modern Book Dis- 
tributors, P.O. Box 8133, Clin- 
ton [ill Station, Newark: 8, 
N. J. 

Price: $2.50 


tial salaries between the jobs of 


TV, Radio, Films 


Expose Vicious Blacklist in 


Victims of the vicious blacklist exposed last week by the Fund for the Republic include, left to right, Karen Morey, 
actress; Howard « da Silva, producer; Judy Holladay, screen actress; = Hunt, actress; Ring Lardner, Jr., screen writer. 


ite | a Michigan Study Reveals 
edition) How Smear Plot 


Needs Its Press oi 
TheW 0 rke r Hit Top Artists 


By MAX GORDON bens 
By ERIK BERT 


AN OLD and dear friend asks 
THE RADIO-TV industry is “hag-ridden 


us whether, in the _ of the 
exposures of the weaknesses ol 
by fear.” That is the verdict made by a radio- 
tv producer to a reporter for 


Soviet socialism and our ,own 
U.S. Marxist movement, we who 
have devoted ourselves to this 
movement do not feel our lives 
have been wasted. 

We do not hesitate to answer 
with an emphatic NO. 

Let us hasten to add there is 


post 


gme*ntered as second class matter Oct 224, 1947. at the 
1879 


Office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March j, 


July 1, 1956. 
Price 10 Cents: 
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much we do regret; mistakes 


which niade our ‘modest .contri- , 
: —<—"\ UNION’S WAGE POLICY COMMITTEE IN SESSION 


ra 
_ With July 1 upon us, the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press has raised only $65,- 
000 of the $100,000 required to 
keep The Worker going. We're 
in very serious financial shape. 
Send your contributions at once 
to Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, Room 301, 575 6th 
Avenue, New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dunn, Treasurer. 


ae to the progress of the 
workingclass of our nation less 
effective than they might have 
been: failure to exercise bold 
and independent judgment 
which would have avoided many 
of these mistakes, and much else 
along these lines. 

Let us add, too, that we are 
not shaken in the conviction that 
our country needs a Marxist 
movement now no less than be- 
fore; one that as part of the 
workingclass will assist in its 
struggles for a better life, and 
will continue to educate and 
agitate for a socialist America. 

* 

WERE trying to profit from 
a study of our errors in order to 
contribute, as far as we are able, 
to reshaping this movement sv 
that it may 8. a more effective, 

.~more powerful, broader instru- 
ment. That's why we've turned 
several of our pages over to the 
Communist Party for the , con- 
duct of a free- heeling debate. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE STEEL union's 170- 
man Wage Policy Commit- 
tee summoned to meet in 
New York Friday afternoon 
may get for approval terms 
fer a settlement affecting 650,- 


000 steel workers due to strike 
Saturday midnight—or they may 


vive the go-sign for the strike. 


As this is written, steel execu- 
tives of the 11. top companies 
were in a huddle at Biltmore 
Hotel, most of them called in 
from other cities for the oceas- 
sion, amidst rumors that they 
have something new to consider. 
Both sides were tight-lipped al- 
though it was clear that neither 
side would summon people from 
the field unless there was a new 
basis for the talks. 

From the business side opti- 
mistic reports were being. leak- 
ed, inspired by some top execu- 
tives. This was quickly reflect- 
ed in the highly sensitive New 
York Stock Exchange with a  sig- 
hificant jump of most steel 


shares. 
¥ 


THE STEEL companies had 


to make up their minds and early 


in the week because they faced 
the technical problem of cool- 
ing furnaces, many of which, es- 
pecially: the newer type, require 
fram 48 to 72 hours to bank, A 
mistake on that problem could 
prove very costly. 

Actual banking of furnaces 
was scheduled at many plants as 
early as Wednesday night. U.S. 
Steel began banking its Gary 
plants Wednesday night. Once 
cooled, it takes many days to 
fire up the furnaces to top level 
efficiency. 

The “unofficial reports center- 
ed mainly on the possibility of a 
compromise for a three-year con- 
tract. The key demand of the 
companies was a five-year, no- 
strike contract with fixed annual 


raises of about two percent. The 


union directed its main ammuni- 
tion at the long-term idea. 

The basis for the possible ac- 
ceptance of the three-year idea 
was apparently being laid by the 
union, as evident in the flood of 
wires to David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, from locals 
pledging full backing to his stand. 
A number called for a_three- 
year or “shorter” contract. One 
from Loca} 1272, 


, Pittsburgh, 


Steel Strike Hangs in Balance 


consisting of 5,000 Jones and 
Laughlin workers, said: 

“You are right. It is too little, 
too late and too long. Try foi 
a good three-year settlement.’ 

* 


A DAY earlier, spokesmen o! 
the steel companies hinted to 
newspapermen theyd have to 
get some concessions if they were 
to come down to a three-vea 
pact. The question was whether 
or not they received such con- 
cessions, Also, is the three-vear 
pact to be a no-strike no-reopen- 
er agreement? The steel “union 
had never signed pacts for long- 
er than a two-year stretch, al- 
most always a wage re-opene! 
and the right to strike was pro- 
vided. 

The issue that probably re- 
ceived the most mention in the 
meeting of the locals held while 
the negotiations were in New 
York’s Roosevelt Hotel, was time 
and one-half for Saturday and 
double time for Sunday. The em- 
ployers offered towards that de- 
mand only.a 10 percent prem- 
ium for Sunday work. 

Money-wise, this demand has 
a greater meaning for many 
workers than any of the others. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


A Private Life for Marilyn and Miller 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MARILYN MONROE 


and the playwright, Arthur 
Miller, are much in the 


headlines these days for 
reasons you 

pknow well 

fF enough, and 

there may be 

“= ai a few old-fash- 

wie ©. ioned folk left, 

weer like this col- 

<°% * umnist, who 

~~ holds with Mil- 

. ler's neighbor. 

: the old lady of 

ia 17th Century 
Roxbury in the Berkshires who 


cried, “Oh, so much publicity.” 

Roxbury was founded in 1612 
and though it could well have 
been the locale for Miller's play 
about the witches it still has 
qualities 1 admire. 


| Though it is true that the 
Pulitzer prize-winner and the na- 
tion’s most. beautiful actress are 
eminently public figures, I still 
believe the private life of public 
figures’ should remain private. 
And even when it is as spectacu- 
lar a union as this marriage. They 
have. a right to their privacy 
even though the public has a 
particular interest in them. 

I say that even though I am 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ARTHUB MILLER 


the Fund for the Republic, 
and disclosed in its 2-vol- 
ume report on the entertain- 
ment field which was made 
= last week. 


The producer insisted that hd 
remain anonymous. If the re- 
porter had not been a. personal 
triend, the producer would not 
have talked to him. 

He, like the industry of which 
he talked, is hag-ridden by fear 
of the blacklist that blankets the 
field. 

The 600-page Fund report re- 
veals that from Hollywood to 
Mare ison Ave, the smog of sus- 
picid penetrates to all comers 
of the offices and stages of the 
movie and radio world. A harsh 
toll ol suffering hes been the 


result. 
* 


BETWEEN 1951 and 1954, 
212 motion picture workers were 
named as Communists or near- 
Communists or what not. Today 
none of them is working in the 
movie industry. Among them 
were top drawer screen writers, 
directors, actors and actresses, 
and other workers at all levels of 
the vast industry. 

The firing of the 212 repres- 
ented the subjection of the entire 
industry to the reactionary orders 
of as unwholesome a gang of 
inquuisitors as was ever assembled 
in the U.S. 

The harassment of everything 
progressive began in 1947, when 
the bankers who control movie 
managements decided at a meet- 
ing iu New York’s Waldorf-As- 
toria’ Hotel that Hollywood 

would submit to the un-Ameri- 

can probers then headed by Rep. 
Parnell Thomas. 

He was later jailed for pocket- 
ing money which should have . 
gone to an office employe of his 
in Washington. 

Three years later, in 1950 the 
Ses wales spread their opera- 
tions from Hollywood to Madi- 
son Ave,, in New ¥ork City, 
bringing the TV. and radio in-: 
dustry into their grasp. 

* 


FOR THE FIRST time now, 
the details of the story have been 
filled in. The victims and the 
persecutors, the methods and the 
consequences, have been describ- 
ed in grim detail by John Cogley 
and his: assistants, in the Fund 
for the Republic's “Report on 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Political Pot Boils 
Governors Get Together — 


By ROB F. HALL 


THE ANNUAL GOVERNORS conference held at Atlantic Cit 


described by some wit as “the only political convention this year\attended by both ma- 
jor parties.” In certain respects ic was a dry-run for the big conventions next month 


| 
| HOPE HE LASTS 
UNTIL ELECTION Day! 


—the Democratic in Chicago Aug. 
13 and’ the Republican in San 
Francisco, Aug. 20. «» 

For candidates it was the occa- 
sion for a flexing of museles by their 
more extrovert supporters; and a 
few rounds of shadow-boxing with 
the issues which they expect (or 
fear) will be crucial in the election 
campaign. 

An observer with no axes to 
orind, if there were any, would 
have come out with conclusions ap- 
proximately as follows: 
Democratic Ticket 

Adlai Stevenson will enter the 
convention with at least 400 certain 
delegate votes and, some say, is 
many as 300. | 

His nearest rivals are Kefauvet 
with 175 votes and Harriman with 
110. 

As Adlai’s manager, James Fin- 
negan said at Atlantic City, “Stey- 
enson, Harriman and Kefauver see 
eve to eve on civil rights.” If Stev- 
enson can secure the additional 
900 votes he needs for a majority 
from among delegates, now. back- 
jag Kefauver or Harriman, no com- 
promising commitments to the 
Sonthern wing would be involved. 

For this gambit, the crucial 
states are Minnesota (30 votes), 
Wisconsin (28 votes), Michigan 
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last week was 


When (. 


r 


tial inaprovemenis, didn’t stress 


THE CASE FOR THE STEEL WORKERS 
The United Steelworkers: of America, mapas 
high cost of livi 


for substan- 
or what the 


government’s four-person family budget requires ($4,311 a year) 
but the hugh profits of the steel industry; its record productivity 
rise and its tremendous expansion by plowing profits into industry. 
They demanded a “bigger share” and a Reker 

As David ]. McDonald put in his telecast: 

“Here are the facts—The steel industry in the past eight years 
added 34,000;000 tons of new steel capacity. It has increased its 
total cash by $1,700,000,000. It has paid dividends to its stock- 
holders of three billion eight years. It has doubled its net profits 
after taxes—from $650,000,000 in 1947 to $1,300,000,000 in 1955. 
This is hardly a victure of an industry beset by financial difficulties. 

He further observes that the industry's rise in productivity in 
1955 broke all previous records—11 percent. 


er living standard. 


ew 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Also, many workers who techni- 
cally do not really have to work 
on weekends, resent being call- 
ed in. The union members feel 
that if a steep enough premium 
was set for weekend work, the 
company would limit its work 
force. tor Saturday and Sunday 
to a bare minimum requirement. 

* 


\FOR MORE than a week be- 
fora the negotiations came to a 
climax, the union and the em- 
ployers, were engaged in an in- 


Steel Strike Hangs in Balance 


HE ALSO noted that the com- 


‘panies would require the worker 


to contribute another 2.5 cents an 
hour (on top of 4.5 cents he al- 
ready pays) to meet his half share 
for the cost of insurance. The union 


|demands the company pay the 


whole bill. 
In reply to McDonald, each ‘of 
the steel companies sent letters to 


their. employes playing on strike 
fears and the likely effect on their 
“family programs.” The letters 
rwgson the changes proposed by 
ithe companies in exchange for a 


tense publicity war. Statements, | five-year deal to make them ‘look 
radio and TV, letters to the work-| impressive. In a subsequent letter 


ers, newspaper ads and rumors!they claimed more than $4,000 
| were the ammunition. The atmos- would be added to each pay én- 
phere was anything but the “mu-' velope within the five-vear stretch. 


tual trust” concept that McDonald, 


There was no doubt that the 


‘often pictured in describing labor-' companies set their hearts to a five- 


dustry. 


| The employers, through the “Bi 
Three’—U. S..Steel, Bethlehem an 


willing to go far to make it look 
‘good and get it. One staff member 
of the steel union commenting on 


Republic—put forward their\“pack- a company ad, said: 


age” and claimed it would\give| 
‘the workers immediate benefits! y< 
the employers 18 cents an 


cost Ing 


“In five years they'd automate 
‘us out of business.” 
| John Stephens, U. S. Steel's ne- 


(44 votes) and New York (98). 
The Democratic Party convention 
in each of these states has de- 
-manded a strong civil rights plank. 
 ‘Thas an arrangement between 
the Stevenson forces and Kefauver 
or Harriman or both would make 
Adlai virtually independent of the 
Southern bloc. Kefauver is appar- 
ently disposed toward such an ar- 
rangement, if he could get the 
vice presidential nomination, Har- 
riman persists in his ambition to 
head the ticket, speculating on a 
stalemate, and simultaneously car- 
rving on a Hiirtation with Southern 
conservatives and the dubious 
Gov. Happy Chandler of Kentuc- 
ky. : 
If Stevenson fails to get the ne- 
cessary margin from the, pro-civil 
rights states, he may feel compel- 
led to make greater commitments 


hour, ‘to climb to 65 cents ‘by the 
er ; : fifth year. McDonald in newspaper! 
Adlai-Keefe Unity ads and over a TV network said in arranged for them, that the indus- 
F a actual money the workers are givéh sein aoeeclil thus Siemsaiiinnt Malaaaiatt ies 
At Minn. Convention “about a nickel” and that much "Y ™ ati piaagets 
| \eeariy' at Cheval tHe theimdele ‘carry ‘gut expansion for an addi- 
MINNEAPOLIS. — The Min- | ¥€@"y } they d) Ge themselves to) a tional capacity of 25,000,000 tons 
neapolis Democratic-Farmer La- five-year freeze. | of steel. Yn that ground, they jus- 
| bor Party state convention unan- McDonald unwrapped the pack- tified the high profits of the in- 
imously adopted a resolution , age and showed that the value Of} dustry. claiming they must he 
which urged the state’s delegates most of the contents was exagger- plowed into it for expansion. 
to the Democratic National Con- ated. He noted that the wa : * 
vention to “support Adlai Ste- posed Supple mentary Unemp Oy-| \ aOR bee 
venson if and when released (ment Benefits plan is loaded with! a. Pg they'd bs also 
from support of Estes Kefauver.’ | “gimmicks. One would give the ra aa mot ss wit. ite ih } 
Of the state’s 30 votes, 26 are workers 65 percent of their week- ~ ne ee si i ~ Ppemipws a 
pledged to Kefauver and four |!y take-home (less unemployment) ead Realy hr eareneh eo 5 Ag 
to Stevenson. The convention |imsurance) but not on a 40-hour ef ire f abe ~~ ‘ange i 
basis. but on basis of the actual er, a rise of about $10.a ton— 
cheered a speaker who said, iS, lon ton of th S - edna if 
‘There is no such thing as Ke- hours worked three months Prior) 9130 a des vacate tele 0 


, : 7 a fauver or Stevenson Democrats. to layoff. McDonald pointed out . 

i I inn \ 
jee sp ee Me ae We are all working for victory (steel plants usually go on short}, The. steel industry is already 
TY ox't oy ome sar bog ies ; fo | a the November elections.” weeks (mostly 32 hours) before under sharp attack from steel ausexs 
ing |coukl be fatal to his hopes for. | y\they lay off. That would reduce|for exploiting periodic wage raises, 


otiator and other of his associates, 
stressed to newsmen at a luncheon 


cans should be ready in case the mY 


“unexpected” happens. | 

The Stratton statement, ow 
ing ©9 soon after a veiled attack on 
Vice President Nixon by . Gov. 
Goodwin. Knight of California, sug- 
gested to some that behind the 
‘facade of GOP optimism’ about 
Ike's running, a struggle was al- 
ready in progress for the top posi- | 
tion on the ticket, assuming that! 
Ike does withdraw. 

Knight's jibe at Nixon was ‘the 
revelation that in a three-comered | 
meeting toyname California's dele-| 
gutes to the Republican convention, 
Nixon had been represented by. 
_Murray Chotiner. Past connections | 
with Chotiner, influence peddler, 


to the Southern bloe of Sen. Lvn- 
con Johnson and House Speaker 
Sam Ravburn. of Texas. 


It is on the assumption ~ that. 


Stevenson is the certain nominee 
that Democratic governors at -At- 
lantic City acted. New England 


governors. led bv Ribcoff of Con- 


necticut, Jaunched a boom for the 
second spot for Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedyv (D-Mass). 

Ribicoff said that tolerance has 
advanced so far in the U. S. since 


Al Smith ran in 1928 that the fact been postponed indefinitely in view were concerned lest the Democratic | 
of the President's illness, but the platform go too far but they wanted | 
the President would fly to Panama no part of a break-away movement. | 


on: July 21 to attend a meeting of | 


that Kennedy is a Catholic would 
not hurt the ticket. 
Republican Ticket 

Gov. Fred Hall of Kansas cir- 
culated a petition praising Ike's 
‘brilliant leadership” and calling 


for his renomination. It was signed, |{6r a couple of hours in his own that sentiment had been repeated 


the first, if not the second, spot on 
the GOP ticket. 


White House propaganda assert- | 
ing the rapidly improving state of , Jr, (D-SC) held his own press con-. 
the President's health continued: ference and scheduled a Southern | 


last week. without let-up. It. paid 
off, too, in a Gallup poll which 
showed 73 percent opinion that 
Tke will run, 18 percent saying no, 
| |The White House announced 
that the visit of Indian Prime Min- 
ister Nehru to see Eisenhower had 


| presidents of the American repub- 


lies. It was not explained how a 


ruling would be enforced promptly. 
Gov. George Bell Timmerman, 


‘caucus of state chairmen, governors 
and senators, to work out a com- 
mon anti-civil rights line. 


| Gov. Timmerman insisted _ he 


and nine percent having no opinion. wasn't talking about a third party, | 


but he couldn’t' convince Gov. 
‘Hodges of North Carolina and Gov. 
Collins of Florida. They said they 


The governors were aware that 
‘since the Michigan state Demo- 
cratic convention had gone on rec- 


man unable to meet with another ord for a strong civil rights plank, 


naturally, by the GOP governors | home can, two weeks later, travel; by Democratic state conventions 


attending the conference. 

The signers echoed the official 
Republican line that there was no 
possibility that Eisenhower would 
decide against making the race. 
But one of their number, Goy. Wib- 
liam Stratton of Illinois, said that 
the GOP should take steps to pre- 
pare the party for the possibility 
that Ike might surprise them ani 
withdraw. Although he minimized 
the chances, he said the Republli- 


3 
BAD JOKE 
WASHINGTON, — The bad 


joke in this town was the al- 
ledged comment from Sen. Wil- 


liam Jenner (R-Ind) that the. | : 
‘troops to the South but it was ob-| 


GOP would “run Eisenhower 
again if- they had to call a taxi- 
dermist to stuf him and prop 
him up.” — Willard Shelton in 
—_ Guild Reporter. . .. -... 


i 


3.000 miles for. a two-day confer- 
ence. 

Democratic Platform 

| 'Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D- 


' 


' Mich) put himself well out in front 


‘among his colleagues as;the cham- 
pion of a strong civil rights plank 
in the party platform. Holding his 
own press ‘conference at Atlantic 
|City, he said the Michigan dele- 
gation which he will lead to Chi- 
cago will be in there fighting for 


- \\a_ position of no-quarter for the 


iracists who are opposing with force 
the implementation of the Supreme 
|Court’s school desegregation rul- 
ing in the South. | | 
He ‘said he wasn’t calling for 


vious that if the White Citizens 
Councils were going to defy law 
and order, some people would have 
to ga to jail. He said he wanited the 


y'platfurm to’ say that’ the “edurt’s| 
PiPigeng? i Mes. Fes ae lin g 


‘in New York, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 

The New York resolution said 
that “the welfare of our country 
depends upon an unequivocal stand 
on civil rights as stated in the 1952 
national platform, to which must 
be added the recognition and ac- 
iceptance of the Supreme Court's 
decision as the law of the land.” 

Wisconsin Democrats called on 
the national party to endorse FE- 
PC, . anti-lynch and anti-poll tax 


legislation, federal protection of the 


right to vote, and othér measures 
advocated by the: NAACP and the 
AFL-CIO. 

The Minnesota. convention re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the key- 
note address of UAW president 
Walter Reuther.in which the UAW 
president said: “If the Democratic 
party tries to straddle the civil 
rights question, it will not win and 


has no right to win,” iy 


‘the extra pay for the worker to to raise the 
little or nothing above the jobless' erably more 


pay he gets from the state. 


“aa of steel consid- \. 
than is justified by the 


—— 


‘added cost. 


SS 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS &f 


 @ Carl Braden Goes Free 


i 
; 
; 


THE CONVICTION of Carl 
| Braden on charges of “con- 
spiracy and sedjtion” was thrown 
out by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. Braden, his wife, and 
| five other white persons were 
arrested on these charges in 1954 
after he had bought a house for 
a Negro in a white suburb, and 
the house was dynamited by 
white racists. Braden had been 
sentenced to a 15 year’ prison 
term. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union had aided his ap- 
peal. The. reversal came ‘after 
the recent U. S. Supreme Court 
decision invalidating state sedi- 
tion laws. 


ae 7 
RIGIDLY BIASED practic 
of the Real Estate Board in 
Grand: Rapids, Michigan were 
revealed at a Housing confer- 
ence sponsored: by the Michigan 
Committee on Civil Rights. 
The white population in this 
city has increaped 5 percent 
between 1940 and 1950; the 
non-whites increased 155 per- 
cent, “it was disclosed, but 


housing has not been. made 
available outside an’ extremely 
restricted area; Miss Frances 
director of the Nat'l Committee 


against‘ Disérimination in Hous- 


°® Jimerow in Grand Rapids 


ing proposed that the licensing 
power of the state over realtors 
opened an opportunity to sécure- 
fair tratment for people of all 
races. 
* 
WASHINGTON papers report 
that Chairman Leonard Hall of 
the GOP national committee, is 
discouraging the type of liter- 
ature put out by the Negro 
division of his party because «of 
the heavy attacks it contains on 
such Southern Senators as East- 
land; Russell of Georgia, Byrd of 
Virginia, and others. 
+ BA, 
VIOLATION of Nebraska’s 


civil rights law was charged. to 
the American Legion in the City 
of Omaha, as the general coun- 
cil of the Congregational 
Church met in Omaha for a na- 
tional convention. Legion. offi- 
cials ‘reserved rooms, for. two 
Chicago ministers, but refused to 
house one of them, a News 
delegate. City prosecutor Chas. 
A, Fryzek webased to file charges 
against the Legion, asserting 
that the law does not apply to 
a “private club.” The NAACP 
will. press ‘the suit in ‘county 
courts, it said’ ** a 


ie nl} 
Snr’ ¢ 
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Factional Moves 
Started by Times 


Carl Stellato of Ford Local 600 
got the same redbaiting treatment 
ack inf 1951-52. At that time 
Stellato concluded it was not in- 
evitable to continue and spread 
it was worth. R’s part of the great|the Korea war into an H-bomb 
political game of ‘disaster. He said it’s good for labor 

St he  Cadillac|and America to end this war, end 

nai C ab ineteers. It} war-time collective bargaining as 
Mlabor can __ be represented by five-year contracts, 

4 divided in its own!and go over to a peacetime econ- 
Mahouse and sepa- omy. In the period since then the 
Earated from its| views of Reuther and. Stellato on 
"aa Negro, farm and! peace, short-term contracts, shorter 
Mes liberal allies itll hours without wage _ reductions 
be a GOP land-!have come closer together. Un- 

_ tions, two years ago, the same slide next No- settled UAW problems like speed- 
' thing happened and the Negro|™ wae vember, with or up, ending skilled wage inequities, 
worker lost in the run-off. So there| Without Ike. It's also a means for | electing Negroes to UAW top of- | 
was widespread fears that the win-| Striving to lall the UAW united fice can only be settled in a fight- 
ning (blue) slate might be runnin nt movement for the demands|ing, principled UAW unity with 
|the fire directed against the profit-| 


a Negro for window dressing am | of the unemployed. —, ; | 
knifing his chances of winning! Now, the Detroit Times follows)eting companies, the McCarthys 


from behind. ‘up with act two in this divide and/and Eastlands. Unprincipled fac- 
This must also be understood;rule game. They ran an “inside | tionalism only harms the workers 
in the light of local 8's history,!dope” story that a big factional | ec. to win on these issues. 

where the Chrysler Corporation fight has been started in the UAW, 4% aeons one? oe “ 
has often successfully played upon|to unseat president Reuther in the Mmediate Gemands oF the | re aes | BES 
the considerable sechullice among |'1957 UAW convention. “Independ-| unemployed as well as a 30-hour} WHAT TO EXPECT in the 1957 cars. Prices, $100 to $125 
white workers. to split the local/ent” local union leaders are sup-, week with 40 hours pay. more; Bodies, longer; Engines, more powerful; Transmissions, auto- 
| matic. shifts, push button drives everywhere; smaller wheels; 
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"AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


= 
THE OLD-TIMER 


EMIL MAZi#Y, UAW secretary-treasurer predicts a new crisis 
in auto, because the Big Three are getting ready to manufacture 
their own parts at less cost than suppliers charge them. Mazey 
says the BIG. Three taking excess profits intend building new plants 
and making their own parts at less, thus also increasing their profits. 
There will be thousands jobless because of this. | 

SENATOR POTTER, Mich. wants a new Federal Judge on 
the bench here. A Negro judge is needed on that lily white bench 
down in the Federal Building. The inside story is that the GOP 
wants Army Secretary “Wobbling” Wilbur Brucker to get the post 


and BEFORE November. 
. 


AN ITALIAN WORKER who was a GI in Japan is reported. 
to have went and asked Mayor Hubbard of Dearborn if he could 
bring his wife, a Japanese girl to Camp Dearborn. Hubbard ac- 
cording to reports asked “is she very dark?” He then added, its 
okay to bring her in to Camp Dearborn, if she dont bring a “lot 
of them.” Camp Dearborn bars non-Caucasians. 

* ‘ 

A REPORTED, about to take place, luncheon of local union 
leaders soon to discuss UAW issues, its hoped, will target in on 
what to do about unemployment, PAC, organizing a mass lobby 
to Lansing, July 17 when: the Legislature reconvenes on hiking 
jobless paychecks. Unity in the union is decisive now to help the 


jobless. 


MICHIGAN | 


“ih 


é 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


_ 
> 


Dear Editor, 

In the recent union elections at 
Dodge Local 3, it is well known 
that the winners are generally 
honest, militant unionists who’ won 
particularly because. of their mil- 
itant championing of the unem- 
ployed. 

But one important aspect of the’ 
election may not be §o0 well 
known. The winning slaté won 8) 
out of 9 with one in a run-off! 
with the right wing. This one, | 
L. C. Marshall is the only Negro | 
among the 9. His opponent was 
a Polish worker. 

Now at the last local wide elec- 


By NAT GANLEY 

DETROIT papers played the 
division between Gov. Williams 
and Mayor Cobo supporters in the 
Michigan AFL convention for all 


pit 


* 

THERE WERE 4,600 disabling injuries in manufacturing in 
Michigaa during the first three months of 1956. This is 3.6 per- 
cent higher than this time a year ago. This was despite decreased 


unemployment. 


and undermine various struggles, 9999 
especially against speed-up. 

To make a _ long story short, | 
Marshall won in a close run-off—a | 
really big victory for the UNION. 

The blue slate really pitched in| 
this time to back his run-off fight! 
to the hilt. They got out a special | 
leaflet and card sighted by all the’ 
winning officers which stated. | 

“In order for the Local Officers. 
who have been elected to carry on; 
a successful fight against speed-up, | 
job ‘elimination and _ run-away| 
jobs, it requires the unity of the 
entire membership of Dodge Local 
No. 3, and L. C. Marshall repre-| 
sents a part of such unity.” | 

So in a local wide election, with | 
a Negro worker pitted against a 
white worker, the membership— 
overwhelmingly white—chose the 
best man and UNITY—who hap- 
pened to be a Negro. | 

This is a real victory for the 
good sense of Dodge workers. + | 

Fraternally yours, | 


—~DODGE WORKER. | 
° ° © ) 


To the Editor: | 

FLINT.—Georgia authorities are | 
secking the extradition of a 34-' 
vear-old Flint resident, fugitive | 
from a Georgia chain gang. | 


posed to be. campaigning in the 
pages of this Hearst sheet under 
the slogan: “If the UAW brass 
doesn't go along with us, we'll get} 
new brass!” , Tid 

Simultaneously — the anti-Com- 
munist middle-road Reuther is Yet-| 
ting the old redbaiting treatment 
from the extreme reactionaries in| 
both the GOP and Democratic par- | 
ties—the Goldwaters, Eastlands, | 
Clardys and NAM crowd. ‘What 
they ttied to do against Roosevelt’ 
with a false “clear it with Hillman”, 
slogan, they'll attempt again with’ 
a “clear it with Reuther” lie. They 
inspire letter writers to the. press 
to charge Reuther with “treason”: 
and to thus convict the Democrats 
based on the McCarthy technique 
of “guilt by association.” A case. 
in point is the Ivan L: Bowman} 
letter in the Detroit Free Press. 


Mr. Bowman charges Reuther 
with coming “very close to high 
treason.” Why? Because Reuther, 
dares to say it’s good for America} 
to have Goa in India rather than, 
under Portugese imperial rule? to’ 
stop over-emphasizing our military! 
power in Asia; to let Asia and 
Alri¢a know we're against East-| 
landismh and racialism; to let Nehru 
know that George Meany’s attack‘ 


‘ 


, 


— 


WHAT inner UAW facts does! 
the Detroit Times hide? At last! 
years UAW convention Stellato| 
got an impressive vote in his race! 
for UAW vice-president. A_ big 
majority of the GM _ local union! 
votes in the convention were cast 
for him. But thé same votes were, 
also cast for Reuther and Mazey. 
It was precisely because there was 
no anti-Reuther faction fight in the; 
convention, because progressive! 
UAW unity on the key economic! 
and political policies reached -a 
high point in the convention, that 
so many delegates felt free to cast 
split ballots and seek a stronger 
dissenting voice like Stellato’s in| 
the UAW top command. UAW 
local union leaders will be swayed 
by these real facts of life -rather| 
than phony “dope” stories in the 
Detroit Times. | 

The Hearst sheet isn’t really con-, 
cerned with the 1957 UAW pres-' 
idential election. They are con- 
cerned with the November 1956,' 
presidential election in the nation. 


They are concerned with defeat-| 


} 


ing increased jobless compensation’ ~ 


in the special session of the Mich-| 
igan Legislature. It's for this rea-' 
son and at this time that they. con-| 


Larger windows; more hardtops. CUSTOMERS 
*« 
NATIONAL FORD COUNCIL, UAW set to convene on job- 
lessness and the hot issue of wage inequities of skilled workers. 
* 


AS AUTOMOBILE WORKERS “enjoy the right to suffer” on 
either unemployment compensation or direct relief, Harlow ‘Cur- 
tice, GM prexy was getting $385 an hour. Henry Ford II got $565,- 
000 a vear salary and Benson got’ $320,000. Oh, yes, Curtice gets 
$776,440 a year -salary. | 
* 

AUTOMATION-SPEEDUP 
Seven. jobs formerly; then cut to six; 
No one said nothing; firm's in a fix. 
Used to be six men; whittled to five: 
Racing like mad, to keep company alive; 
Five men producing; ¢chop-em to four; 
Fewer at work, but doing lots more; 
Next only three; great inspiration; 
Not many .men, but such _ perspiration; 
Breaking point near; boss isn't. through; 
Formerly seven men, now only two; 
Bring in stop watch; jobs down to one; 
Company's solvent; the future assured; 
Whatever was wrong, efficiency cured; 
Now all that’s needed for company heaven, 
Is consumer support that once came from seven; 
So goes the old story, a sad tale to tell! 
Super-efficiency booking passage to Hell. 


IL Asks keto Put US 


He is Gealy Lee Middlebrooks, | > him is not official labor poliey.| 
. 


a chef, who was arrested here May jure up a UAW factional cam- ()p Peacetime Economy 


17 on a charge of drunken driving ANOTHER UAW middle «oader! paign too oust Reuther. 
cs I | a : DETROIT.—A_ Michigan wom- States to halt the arms race and 


and driving without a license. | 
Georgia authorities filed a warrant. . 
has heen would help develop public support 
for steps toward universal disarm- 


1500 Sign for Fed. Housing Aid or se 


for his arrest after his fingerprints | 
had been forwarded to the F.B.1. 
a cg nage mas Lr) fT a Ns LINT.—The City of Flint was}idents, they said, and often large) States section of the Women's In-|' pH eoutes also. backed resolu- 
. ASK ei CPCK . pa! aj ‘ ie 1 , : ‘ roti ‘ ’ ‘ ° ae 
he had not been guilty of the $5.51 for on pest saab ee ee ‘eget Tae ee Mensur for Peace and tons urging that the United States 
burglary for which he was sen- el opra a ee “dy h ousing} ie | I FP reedom (WIL). A poem Con"! establish better relations with the 
tenced in 1938 at the age of 16) ~ |! ts | Mevaitenn baile. 018 . |ference of WIL |in Oberlin, O.)| ww itted nations of the world: 
to three to five vears in prison. |P9/°\*: , Nowhere have I found any evi- alled Hecsltent Wikeieit . 
When his release papers did not Petitions presented to the City,dence of a housing program to “ed upon Fresident Lisenow- i. economic aid rather than mil- 
come through after he had ‘served ey vy te nepety Seereperovide an adequate supply of} er to put into effect a peacetime itary aid to underdeveloped coun- 
in the minimum sentence, Middle-| COmference for Action on Law éss-| rental homes for the large number | economy. | tries; keep open all avenues. of 
s omalee eel at _ }ness in Flint (CALF) were signedjof people who cannot afford to| Add OF ee ee ee ee ee nae 7 a\ 
Af by more than 1,500 citizens. ‘buy them,” Mrs. Wendall Owens’ qd S, aban ni 0 US S, t "| communication between East and | 
Spokesmen for CALF, which is'told the Commission. Fe he” 6 af s a 9 West and work towards arrange- 
sponsored by 36 Negro and inter-| She noted that in 1949 a public}, a "lla th — — et be ment of another Summit confer- 
racial organizations, told the Com-| housing program was defeated on “de ole . qd ppc Foam age hey gr ae with the Peoples Republic of 
missioners that slum | clearance,!¢rounds that it was socialistic and, vate ce oe a ee wa | 
particularly in the field of rental/that all the city’s housing needs| ge o vf ainda en as) China. | 
housing, are as severe and vicious} were being met by private enter- tot uction ag sail ogg 4! Dr. Hulda Fine (principal of 
as can be found in any city ofjprise. Since then, she charged, the + military ae a wea ey Hampton School) new : presi- 
‘dent of the Detroit branch of WIL 


ayn eae wal , problem has worsened and private PE ie OES he WIL ( 
| ilapidation, fiercé overcrowd-jenterprise has “show inclina-| %UCh planning the COMnTCE- 
eo ee ence resolved ‘would evidence the| headed the local delegation to Ob- 


ling, lack of sanitary facilities are{tion” to build low rental units. 
prevalent in Negro ghetto areas,! As to the argument of “social-|Sincerity of eiforts of the United'erline College campus, Oberlin, O. 

\}particularly around the Buickjism,” Mrs. Owens asked why it isi a cane saan earns x 

‘| plant, and exist to some extent in|worse to accept Federal aid for 
white sections, they pointed out. |housing than for airport facilities, 
There is a' great lack of decent|flodd control etc. Federal housing| 
rental units available to Negro res-|aid is being utilized in Detroit,’ 

—— Pontiac, Saginaw, Hamtramck | 


other Michigan communities, she 
added. 

Michigan Worker 
Send a a — 
seitall ; ichi 

tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 


W. Grand River, Detroit, 1 | 
''Phone: WO 4-9015,.° «°° 
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an, Mrs. Harry Riseman, 
elected president of the United 


| 
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THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN 


by Gilbert Green 
— $2.50 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 


COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First, Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
* Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


The author, serving an eight .year jail sentence, 
offers his ‘‘own political brief before the highest 
court in the land—the comrt of public opinion.” 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
19 Grand River,’ Room 7, Detroit. 
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Add to UAW Unemployed Program | 
Demand of: 30-40, Says Stellato | 


DEARBORN. — Carl Stellato,;work week revision in jthe Fair; The UAW’s Legislative program | Policies, ;Chrysler. Speaking for Ford was . 


president of Ford Local 600, UAW) Labor Statidards, Act. | calls for federal action on unem- John Bugas, vice president, former 


backs the UAW’s proposed legisla-| He said, “with organized labor ployment insurance, moratorium | 


tive program to aid the mounting ; now in one big organization of! on Home Mortgages for laid o 
unemployed and adds candidates| 15 million members, it seems now | workers, Taxes, Defense Contracts 
and political parties in "56 should) is the time to include a shorter; Public Construction, Industrial 


be asked for support of a 30 hour, work week,” | | Rehabilitation, Minimum Wage, 
week with 40 hours pay. Heavy lay-} Support and endorsement should | Pensions, (lower retirement age and 


offs have hit Ford Rouge. he made depending upon their increase benefits), Public Works 


Stellato writing in a recent issue) positions by candidates on this'and Housing, Technical Changes, 


of Kord Facts union paper makes) whole program for idle workers | Scholarships, Farm Program, Aid 
the point that there should. be add-| being projected by the auto work-;to Small Business, Wage-Profit, 


| 


ed to the UAW’s program a shorter ers. 
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UAW May March’ 


ALook at Chrysler, %:..m=cer, 


| | TOLEDO, 0. — A march by) 
What With J D 


‘UAW members on the State cap- 
‘itol at Columbus is being strong-| 
\ly talked about by UAW leaders to| 
- Editor, Baltimore or Delaware which w 
I wonder if people realize how) Produce one quarter of all Ply-| 

REALLY BAD the. automobile) mouth bodies and assemble | p 
situation has ,become, here are | Plymouth cars as well, | 
examples: The station wagon bodies are 
I'work at the Mack plant of the going back to the. DeSato, Dodge} 
Automotive Body Division ot the and Chrysler “eo ROG tele wer 
Chrysler Corp. (Local 212). Two), A agp agit © ago 200 Joos were the employers.” | 
years ago there werg 33,000 work-| ost in t ~ lrim shop to Automo-| He was referring to the fact that 
ers in the 5 plants that comprised | "VE Vibers iv Lansing (whieh the! Ohio is one of the three states re-) 
Local 212. Today there are about) '! has it that Tex Colbert.) fusing to approve the supplemental | 
Chrysler president has a personal! imemployment compensation plans 
financial interest). We lost this be-| negotiated by UAW in the auto 7" 


17,000 of that number working.’ 
Thousands from this local alone 

cause the company demanded 50! dustry last summer. ’ | 

As a last resort Gosser said the 


with 9 years seniority and more 
are now laid off. p> il : 
nag: ay ‘ ‘people be let go and the rest do’ Eo peg 

, jauto union may proclaim “an in-| 
dustrial holiday” in Ohio and de-| 


ee em — 


T plementation of unemployment 
"| compensation. | 
Speaking recently in Toledo, 
ichard Gosser, UAW vice pres- 
ident: pledged an unceasing fight 
to force, “the governor and _ the, 
people of Ohio to grant us what 
‘is rightfully ours by contract with 


4 
AX 


J 


But the permanent nightmare , 
a . the same work, When the union 


that faces the laid-off workers is 
. _ . ‘ és 
did not agree, the 500 jobs went. scend enmasse on Columbus. “We' 


that Company and union agree 

that probably not more than 25,-; All over the plant, 2 or 3 or 10; will say that here we sit until you 
000 of those workers will be called let us draw what is ours under the 
contract,” he declared. — : 


back for the ’57 model in Oct. and 

less than 20,000 workers will be Some 908 jobless claims a week’ 
needed for the 58 model even | 
with FULL PRODUCTION. Thus 
13,000 workers face the nightmare 
of permanent unemployment, many 


jobs are being lost every day due 

to speed-up with the _ biggest) 

speed-up drive going on in ‘Trim. | are being registered in Toledo an 
The company says “No more;increase of 200 a week over what 

gravy train for Chrysler Workers—! it was a month ago. 

There are 5,138 workers. regis- 

[tered as jobless ‘and Toledo’ ranks 


we have to compete with GM and 


of them with 5 to 10° years) 4”. wed) lead - 
seniority. |Ford.” Ford workers and GM third in unemploved in Ohio with’ 


b . > ; | > “y . ~_ _ 
The Connors plant will prob-| workers te us those companies! Cleveland having 9,545 and Cin- 
ably not be used. The Meldrum! say the same thing. It is a cloak!cinnati second with 5,339. 


Price Investigation, Credit Control! met with the Big Three, GM, Ford, ' without the Big Three. 


force state officials to approve sup-) 
| 


Stellato makes the point- that 
while this program calls for legis- 
lative action it does not require 
across the table bargaining with | three of whom sneered at the UAW 
the automobile manufacturers, program and proposal to. visit 
_ Last week, the Task Force of} President Eisenhower to do some- 
representatives of Mayors from 43) thing about unemployment in the 
cities and towns, UAW leaders,| auto industry. The union with the 


Governor Williams of Michigan | Mayors may go to Washington 


Detroit FBI chief, for.GM was 
Harry Anderson a vice president 
and for Chrysler, John Leary, all 


ee 
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Michigan 

edition 
TheWorker 
STUDY FINDSNEGROES 
DENIED EQUALRIGHTS 4 


DETROIT.—A Medical and Hos- mission on Community Relations? 
pital Study Committee working for, Only four of 17 hospitals! here, 


[four years has declared that Ne-| approved by the American Medical, 


groes dont have equal opportu-' Association for training interns had 
nity with whites for medical train-| ever admitted one or more Negro 
ing and practice. Neither, said the -yraduates and this results from 
ag is there equal rights discrimination, are the report. 
V ; 7 S ‘ } ‘ Te. 
: r poe Sst e Bary se bh gS Only 23 out of 47 hospitals had 
and practice, OF equal chance 10K one or more Negro doctors on the 
hospital treatment. Some 35 mem- ~ 4.4) gtaff 
A , . 

bers worked on the study, and the} 
committee was interracial. One school offers the opportun- 

. . ‘ ‘ . r ° ] -4 

The committee was appointed |") to Negroes seeking college 
four years ago by the City Com-/)urse training while the other says 
$$ += —{|Negroes are excluded. Some eight 


- 


plant is béing discontinued. AN- toy more. speed-up and fabulous 
other of the 5 plants is being trans- | Cre , 
ferred to another Chrysler division, |2U'@ Pronts. 


Chrysler lost a bomber contract! 
to GM which means that over ajjobs is just by telling workers not 
thousand workers will come back! tg do things they formerly had to 
to the Mack plant, displacing) 4, in making the bodies—just cut- 


‘Reinstated Also 

DEARBORN.—Ford Facts, of-' 
ficial organ of UAW ‘Local 600 
describes the reinstatement of! 
(Ford union leader, Paul Boatin to 
full membership rights as a_vic-| 
tory for democracy. The piece 
about Boatin, written by one Tony 
Cucinella, vice president oi the| 
Dearborn Iron Foundry is as fol-; 
lows: 

We think the action of the Inter- 
national Exeoutive Board in rein- 
stating Brother Boatin to full mem- 
bership rights is really a victory 
for good unionisin and for fair un-} 
lon practices, 
| Speaking at the Local the other 


public; namely to communicate the 

idea that Jews are not welcome,” | 
7 o . 

Dear Editor, 

Driving along Tierman near 
Livernois in a primarily Negro- 
Polish neighbbrhod, I saw sign 
which appealed to me, 

It was a large sign in front of 
a nice looking bar, It said, “All 
Welcome, Integration iy Here,” 

lraternally yours, 


~A WORKER READER. 


Gets Set Back 
By Atty Gen. 


LANSING, Mich.—State Alton. 
ney General Thomas Kavanagh | 
has ruled here that resorts in, 


Michigan which advertise they 
Steel Workers Want Extra Pay 


serve a “Gentile clientele” | ave 
violating the State Civil Rights 
law and are subject to prosecution.! weaaner a: Tat Ee 
He dave ab a pin tary a Ds ECORSE, Mich, — Negotiations | time and half for Saturday work, 
ht called Tabor Were whick hes between $0,000 steel workers and! double time for Sunday. Now on 
| day operations steel work- 


said carried out a “cloak .and/employers is being watched here cilia ws ; . 
disguise, indirect means ‘to hide|»y workers in the “Big Mill,” Great) ©'% 9 wor five days, when théir 


Aintohiahentiea © Lakes Steel Corp, Stee! contracts! Shift causes them to work Satur- 

Kavanagh said calendars adver-|C0Y°! Over 30,000 members of the wn ty tsp eigen I 
tising the resort and distributed by United ‘Steel Workers, AFL-CIO Steel workers here have long 
the Michigan Tourist Council (a|™ Michigan. rt pointed to how UAWers at Ford 
state agency) had the following} At the “Big Mill” here some 11,-/ Rouge steel mills when the work 
discriminatory material on them,}900 are covered by contract, the| week falls on Syturday and’ Sun-| 
“for 63 years we hav eserved a gen- rest ‘ol the 19,000 being in scat- day for a worker, because of 7 
tile clientele.” tered plants in and around Detroit,|day operation, he get time and 

Kavanagh said “this can have| Monroe, Kalamazoo, Mich. half and double time. This is what 
only one purpose and meaning inj Strongest demand among rank| the rank and file steel worker wants 
the understanding of the gecterdl | anid file steel workers here is for! most. 


Mail Boatin Reinstatement as 
Another means of cutting out Vietory, ask z | Others Suspended he 


schools on nurse training dont dis- 
criminate, one does, the survey 
found. Of the five of the eight who 
said they don't discriminate none 
have ever admitted any qualified 
day, Boatin said, “In: the {ght to,Negro women to its classes, 
save our jobs at Ford's, the Un-| Forty three of the 47 hospitals . 
ion needs to be united and ‘strong.’ reported one or more Negroe pati- 
In the fight for Democracy Was! ent admitted, four reported none 
to be’ united and strong; that is admitted,- 13 rare admissions. 
why there should be no second, Twenty reported hospital bed as- 
class, members in our Union; that! iunment as segregated. The sur- 
is why the other four brothers in! yey proposed a Citizens Commit: 
Local 600 should also be reinstat-|,oe to low the survey and 
ed,” a6 seek to remedy the situation found, 
Tony Cucinella concludes his; The survey suggested no appeal to 
piece by saying, “Welcome back! the courts or the State FEPC to 
Brother Boatin.” ‘put an end to discrimination, 
The other four workers still not} The Rt. Rev. Richard S, Emrich; 
instated, are Negro leaders Daye bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 
Michigan; Mrs, Carl B, Grawn, 
shop leaders Id Lock and John} first vice chairman, and second 
Gallo, All four are like’ Boatin,!vice chairman Dr, Marjorie Peebles- 
pioneer organizers of Ford Local| Meyers, physician an board mem- 
600, participated magnificiently in} ber of the Detroit Urban League, 
the Ford 1941 strike that won the guided the 34 person survey group. 
first contract and have been top| Alex Fuller, CIO leader, Jim 
unionists for many years, They al! Gibson, AFL leader were on the 
work in the shop. survey. 


re 
Moore, Nelson Duvis, and white 
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Lawn Party for release be asec at ws 
‘ yaurty which is sponsored by the 
Abner Green Mic Fh act ox for Protection * 
DETROIT.—A_ gula Iawn party of Foreign Born, All proceeds will 
on Saturday night, June 30, will) go to the defense of the ACPFB. 
honor Abner Green, executive sec-| One of the country’s outstanding 
retary of the American‘ Committee! experts on the problems of the for- 
for Protection of Foreign Born, on/ eign born, Mr, Green has been con- 
his 43rd birthday. The party will} nected with the American Com- 
be held at 9441 Traverse, near City| mittee for the past 20 years. It is 
Airport, easily reached by bus or! expected that all off his’) many 
car. friends in this area will attend the 
Delicious food and excellent en-' party. 
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® INTERNATIONAL: FOODS, GAMES 
* BARBECUE-SHISHKABAB 
¢ REFRESHMENTS 
® SQUARE DANCING 
@ BASEBALL GAM¥ 


Seeeecesecece 


JULY 4th (Wed. 10 a.m. till?) 


ARCADIA PARK, Wicks Road off Telegraph Road 


SPEAKER: 


Smith Act Defendant 


Admission 50 ec. Kids 10 e. 
Ausp: Labor Press Committee 


: - 
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Expose Vicious Blacklist in TV, Radio, Films 


Victims of the vicious blacklist exposed last week by the Fund for the Republic include, left to right, Karen Morley, 
actress; Howard | da Silva, producer; Judy Holladay, screen actress; Maren Hunt, actress; Ring Lardner, Jr., screen writer. 
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By MAX GORDON 

AN OLD and dear friend asks 
us whether, in the light of the 
exposures of the weaknesses af 
Soviet socialism and our own 
U.S. Marxist movement, we who 
have devoted ourselves to this 
movement do not feel our lives 
have been wasted. 

We do not hesitate to answer 
with an emphatic NO. 

Let us hasten to add there is 
much we do regret; mistakes 
which made our modest contri- 


tem oo q ome 
When the Left = ee 
Needs Its Press om 


geentered as second class matter Oct 22, 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 
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PENNA. 


1947. at the post 
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Study Reveals 
How Smear Plot 
Oy Alt Top Artists 


By ERIK BERT 


THE RADIO-TV industry is 
That is the verdict made by a radio- 


by fear.” 


a 
With July 1 wpen us, the 
Emergency Committee for 
Free Press has raised only $65,- 
000 of the $100,000 required to 
keep The Worker going. We're 
in very serious financial shape. 
Send your contributions at once 
to Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, Room 301, 575 6th 
Avenue, New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dunn, Treasurer. 
XY 


\ UNION’S WAGE POLICY COMMITTEE IN SESS!ON 


Ae 


bution to the progress of the 
workingclass of our nation less 
effective than they might have 
been: failure to exercise bold 
and independent judgment 
which would have avoided many 
of these mistakes, and much else 
along these lines. 

Let us add, tos) that we are 
not shaken in the conviction that 
our country needs a Marxist 
movement now/no less than be- 
fore; one that as part of the 
workingclass will assist in its 
struggles for a better life, and 
will continue to educate and 
agitate for a socialist America. 

* 

WERE trying to profit from 
a study of our errors in order to 
contribute, as far as we are able, 
to reshaping this movement so 
that it may be a more effective, 
more powertul, broader instru- 
ment. That's why we've turned 
several of our. pages -over to the 
Communist Party for the con 
duct of a free-wheeling debate. 

(C ontinued on Page 13) 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE STEEL union's 170- 
man Wage Policy Commit- 
tee summoned to meet in 
New York Friday afternoon 
may get for approval terms 
for. a settlement affecting 650,- 
000 steel workers due to strike 
Saturday midnight—or they may 
give the go-sign for the strike. 

As this is written, steel execu- 
tives of the 11 top companies 
were in a huddle at Biltmore 
Hotel, most of them called in 
from other cities for the occas- 
sion, amidst rumors that they 
have something new to consider. 
Beth sides were tight-lipped al- 
though it was clear that neither 
side would summon people from 
the field unless there was a new 
\basis for the talks. 
¥ From the business side opti- 
mistic reports were being leak- 
ed, inspired by some top execu- 
tives. This was quickly: reflect- 
ed in the highly sensitive New 
York Stock Exchange with a sig- 
nificant jump of | most Steel 


shares. 
* 


THE STEEL companies had 
to make up their minds and early 


_in the week because they faced 


the technical problem of cool- 
ing furnaces, many of which, es- 


any the newer type, require 


rom 48 to 72 hours to bank, 
mistake on that problem could 
prove very costly. 


Actual banking of furnaces 
was scheduled at many plants as 
early as Wednesday night. U.S. 
Steel began banking its Cary 
plants Wednesday night. Once 
cooled, it takes many days to 
fire up the. furnaces to top level 
efficiency. 

The unofficial reports center- 
ed mainly on the possibility of a 
compromise for a three-vear con- 
tract. The key demand of the 
companies was a) five-year, no- 
strike contract with fixed annual 
raises of about two percent. The 
union directed its main ammuni- 
tion at the long-term idea. 

The basis for the possible ac- 
ceptance of the three-year idea 
was apparently being laid by the 
union, as evident in the tlood of 
wires to David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, from locals 
pledging full backing to his stand. 
A number called for a_three- 
year or “shorter” contract. One 


from Local 1272, Pittsburgh, 


Steel Strike Hangs in Balance 


consisting of. 5,000 Jones and 
Laughlin workers, said: 

“You are right. It is too little, 
too late and too long. Try for 
a good three-year settlement.” 

* 


A DAY earlier, spokesmen of 
the steel companies hinted to 
newspapermen theyd have to 
get some concessions if they were 
to come down to a three-year 
pact. The question was whether 
or not they received such con- 
cessions. Also, is the three-vear 
pact to be a no-strike no-reopen- 
er agreement? The steel union 
had never signed pacts for long- 
er than a two-year stretch, al- 


most always a wage re-opener 


and the right to strike was pro- 
vided. 

The issue that probably re- 
ceived the most mention in the 
meeting of the locals held while 
the negotiations were in New 
York’s Roosevelt Hotel, avas time 
and one-half for Saturday and 
double time for Sunday. The em- 
ployers offered towards that de- 
mand only a )0 percent prem- 
ium for Sunday work. 

Money-wise, this demand has 
a greater meaning for many 
workers than any of the others. 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Assignment: USA 


A Private Life for Marilyn and M 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MARILYN MONROE 
and the playwright, Arthur 
Miller, ‘are much in the 
headlines these days for 

reasons you 
eknow well 

F enough, and 

i there may be 

a few old-fash- 

ioned folk left, 

: like this col- 
-umnist, who 

‘ holds*with Mil- 

 ler’s. neighbor, 

the ald lady of 

; 7th Century 
Setbery in the Berkshires who 


cried, “Oh, so much publicity” 

~ Roxbury was founded in 1612 
and though it could. well have 
been the. locale for Miller’s ‘play 
about the witches: it still has 
qualities I admire. 

Though it is true that) the 
Pulitzer prize-winner and the na- 
tion's most beautiful actress are 
eminently public figures, I) still 
believe the private life of public 


‘figures -should remain private. 


And even when it is as spectacu- 


Jar a union as this marriage. They 


haye a right to their privacy 

even though the public has a 

particular, interest in them. 
I say that even though I am 


(Continued on Page 13) 


MARILYN MONROE 


mg ni 


“hag-ridden 


tv producer to a reporter for 
the Fund for the Republic, 
and. disclosed in its 2-vol- 
ume report on the entertain- 
ment field which was made. 
public last week. 

The producer insisted that he 
remain anonymous. It the re- 
porter had not been a personal 
friend, the producer would not 
have_talked to him. 

He, like the industry of, which 
he talked, is hag-ridden by fear 
of the-blacklist that blankets the 
held. | 

The 600-page Fund renort re- 
veals that from Hollywood = to 
Madison Ave. the smog of sus- 
picion penetrates to all comers 
of the offices and stages of the 
movie and radio aan A harsh 
toll of suifering hes been the 
result. 

* 

BETWEEN 1951 and 1954, 
212 motion picture workers were 
named as Communists or near- 
Communists or what not. Today 
none of them is working in the 
movie industry. Among them 
were top drawer screen writers, 
directors, actors and actresses, 
and other workers at all levels of 
the vast industry. 

The firing of the 212 repres- 
ented the subjection of the-entire 
industry to the reactionary orders 
of as unwholesome a gang of. 
maquisitors as Was ever assembled 
in the U, S. 

The harassment of everything 
progressive began in 1947, when 
the bankers who control movie 
managements decided at a meet- 
New York's Waldort-As- 
toria Hotel that Hollywood 
would submit to the un-Ameri- 
can probers then headed by Rep. 
Parnell Thomas. 

He was later jailed for pocket- 
ing modnev which should have 
gone to an office employe of his 
in Washington. 

Three years later, in 1950 the 
headhunters spread their opera- 
tions from- Hollywood to Madi- 
son Ave., in New York City, 
bringing the TV and radio in- 
dustry into their grasp. 

* 


FOR THE FIRST time. now, 
the details of the story have been 
filled in. The victims and the 
persecutors, the methods and the - 
consequences, have been describ- 
ed in grim detail by John Cogley 
and his assistants, in the Fund 
for the L\epublic’s “Report on 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Political Pot Boi 
Governors Get Together 


By ROB F. HALL 


THE ANNUAL GOVERNORS 


13 and the Republican in San 
Francisco, Aug. 20. 

Fof cantlidates it was the occa- 
sion for a flexing of muscles by their 
more extrovert supporters, and ‘a 
few rounds of shadow-boxing with 
the issues which they expect (or 
fear) will be crucial in the election 
campaign. 

An observer with no axes. to 
grind, if there were any, would 
have come out with conclusions ap- 
proximately as follows: 
Democratic Ticket 

Adlai Stevenson will enter the 
convention with at least 400 certain 
delegate votes and, some say, as 
many as 500. 

His nearest rivals are Kefauver 
with 175 votes and Harriman with 
110. | 

As Adlai’s manager, James Fin- 
negan said at Atlantic City, “Stev- 
enson, Harriman and Kelauver see 
eve to eye on civil rights.” If Stev- 
enson can secure the additional 
900 votes he needs for a majority 
from among delegates now back- 
ing Kefauver or Harriman, no com- 
promising commitments to the 
Southern wing would be involved. 

For this gambit, the crucial 
states are Minnesota (30 votes), 
Wisconsin (28 votes), Michigan 
(44 votes) and New York (98). 


The Democratic Party convention, 


in each of these states has de- 
m:nded a strong civihrights plank. 

Thus an arrangement between 
the Stevenson forces and Kefauver 
or Harriman or both would make 
Adlai virtually independent of the 
Southern bloc. Kefauver is appar- 
ently disposed toward such an ar- 
rangement, if he could get the 
vice presidential nomination. Har- 
riman persists in his ambition to 


Read the ticket, speculating on a 


stalemate, and simultaneously car- 
rying on a flirtation with Southern 
conservatives and the dubious 
Gov. Happy Chandler of Kentuc- 
YY. 

If Stevenson fails to get the/ne- 
cessary margin from the pro-¢ivil 
rights states, he may feel compel- 
led to make greater commitments 
to the Soithern bloc of Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas. | 

It is on the assumption that 
Stevenson is the certain nominee 
that Democratic governors at At- 
lantic City acted. New England 
governors, led by Ribcoff of Con- 
necticut, launched a boom for'the 
second spot for Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass). 

Ribicoff said that tolerance Jhas 
advanced so far in the U. S$. since 
Al Smith ran in 1928 that the fact 
that Kennedy is a Catholic w 
not hurt the ticket. 
Republican Ticket 

Gov. Fred Hall of Kansas cir- 
culated a petition praising Ike’s 
“brilliant leadership” and calling 
for his renomination. It was signed. 
naturally, by the GOP governors 
attending the conference. 

The signers echoed the official 
Republican line that there was no 
possibility that Eisenhower would 
decide against making the rate. 
But one of their number, Gov. Wil- 
liam Stratton of Illinois, said that 
the GOP should take steps to pre- 
pare the party for the possibility 
that Ike might surprise them and 
withdraw. Although he minimized 
the chances, he said the Republli- 


f 
BAD JOKE 
_ WASHINGTON: — The bad 
joke in this town was the -al- 
Jedged comment from Sen. Wil- 
liam Jenner (R-Ind) that the 
GOP would “run Eisenhower 
again if they had to call a taxi- 
dermist to stuff him and. prop 
him up.” — Willard Shelton :in 


ils When 


“conference held at Atlantic City last week was 


The United Steelworkers of 


but the hugh 
rise and its tre 


total cash by $1,700,000,000. It 


THE CASE FOR THE STEEL WORKERS 


tial ig»provemenis, didn’t stress high cost of livin 
government's four-person family budget requires ($4,311 a year) 
ofits of the steel industry; its record productivity 
ndous expansion by plowing profits into abe 
‘They demanded a “bigger share” and a higher living standar 
As David J. McDonald put in his telecast: 
“Here are the facts—The steel industry in the past eight years 
added 34,000,000 tons of new steel capacity. It has increased its 


America, tiating for substan- 
or what the 


has paid dividends to its stock- 


holders of three billion eight years. It has doubled its net profits 
after taxes—from $650,000,000 in 1947 to $1,300,000,000 in 1955. 


‘cans should be ready in case the | — 


“unexpected” happens. 

_ } The Stratton statement, follow- 
ing so soon after a veiled attack on 
Vice President Nixon by (Gov. 
‘Goodwin Knight of California, sug- 
‘gested to some that behind the 
\facade of GOP. optimism about | 
Ike’s running, a struggle was al-| 
‘ready in progress for the top posi-| 
tion on the ticket, assuming that | 
Ike does withdraw. - | 


fa 
Adlai-Keefe Unity 


At Minn. Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS. — The Min- 
neapolis Democratic-Farmer La- 
bor Party state convention unan- 
imously adopted a_ resolution 
which urged the state’s delegates 
to the Democratic National Con- 
vention to “support Adlai Ste- 

yr! sears Agger i | 'venson if and when released 
| Knight's jibe at Nixon was the from support of Estes Kefauver. 
revelation that age hath a | Of the state's 30 votes, 26 are 
‘meeting to name Ca ifornia s Gele-| niedged to. Kefauver and four 
gates to the Republican convention, |, wher 

“ o Stevenson. The convention 
Nixon had been represented by; 9) d L hy 4 
‘Murray Chotiner. Past connections | The give garage Ph . "K , 
with Chotiner, influence peddler, | ere is no such thing as Ke- 
have hurt Nixon’s reputation/* The W r “Wage Sy Page 
fact that these relations are continu-| . "a Be lhe iL of VIONY 
ing could be fatal to his hopes for," ene | NOVEMEDEE CaPrtsons. at 
the first, if not the second, spot on| ~~ , 
the GOP ticket. ‘ruling would be enforced promptly. 
| White House propaganda assert-| Gov. George Bell Timmerman, 
ing the rapidly improving state of Jr., (D-SC) held his own press con- 
the ‘ President’s health continued | ference and schéduled a Southern 
last week without let-up. It paid caucus ofstate chairmen, governors 
off, too, ig a Gallup poll which and paryen to work out a com- 
‘showed 73 percent opinion that mon anti-civil rights line. 

Ike will run, 18 percent saying no,| Gov. Timmerman insisted he 
and nine percent having no a. haar arin oe a third party, 

The White House announced but he couldn't convince Gov. 
that the visit of Indian Prime 7. wo a . askew army _ Gov. 
ister Nehru to see Eisenhower had | Collins of Florida. They said they 
been postponed indefinitely in view were concerned lest the Democratic 


; 


ould ‘of the President's illness, but the platform go too far but chey wanted | 


the President would ‘fly to Panama no part of a break-away movement. 
‘on July 21 to attend a meeting of| The governors were aware that 


presidents of the American repub-|since the Michigan state Demo-| 


lics. It was not explained how. a ‘cratic convention had gone on rec- 
man unable to meet with another ord for a strong civil rights plank, 
for a couple of hours in his own that sentiment had been repeated 
|hdme can, two weeks later, travel, by Democratic state conventions 
3,000 miles for a;two-day confer-'in New York, Wisconsin and Min- 
ence. erhe y 7 | 
’ ‘ The New York resolution said 
Democratic Platform that “the welfare of our country 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D- depends upon an unequivocal stand 
Mich) put himself well out in front on civil rights as-stated in the 1952 
among his colleagues as the cham-/national platform, to which must 
pion of a strong civil rights plank |be added the recognition and ac- 
in the party platform. Holding his|ceptance ‘of the Supreme Court's 
own press conference at Atlantic | decision as the law of the land.” 
City, he said the Michigan dele-| Wisconsin Democrats called on 
gation which he will lead to Chi- | the national party to endorse FE- 
cago will be in there fighting for, PC, anti-lynch and anti-poll tax 


‘la position of no-quarter for the legislation, federal protection of the 


racists who are opposing with force right to vote, and other measures 

the implementation of the,Supreme | advocated by the NAACP and the 

Court's school gregation rul-| AFL-CIO, 

ing in the South.. | The Minnesota convention re- 
He said he wasn’t ¢alling for sponded enthusiastically to the key- 

troops to the South but it was ob-|/note address of UAW. president 

vious that if the White Citizens' Walter Reuther in which the UAW 


{Councils were going to defy law | president ‘said: “If the Democratic 


and.order, some people would have party tries to straddle the civil 


to go to jail. He said he wanted the| rights question, it will not win and 


all 


as 


rs 


The Guild R , 
—— wert 


‘ 


platform to ‘say that the ¢Gourt’s|has no right to win.” * 


This is hardly a victure of an mdustry beset by financial difficulties. 
‘He further observes that the industry's rise in productivity in 


1955 broke all previous records—11 percent. | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Also, many workers who techni- 
cally do not really have to work 
on weekends, resent being eall- 
- ed in. The union members feel 
that if a steep enough premium 
was set for weekend work, the 
company would limit its work 
force for Saturday and Sunday 
to a bare minimum requirement. 
* 


FOR MORE than a week be- 
fore the negotiations came to a 
climax, the union and the em- 
ployers were engaged in,an in- 
tense publicity war. Statements, 

radio and TV, letters to the work- 
ers, newspaper ads and rumors 
were the ammunition. The atmos- 


tual, trust” concept that McDonald 


employer relations in the steel in- 


dusty. 


fauver or Stevenson Democrats. | 


| The employers, through the fm 
Three’—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem an 

| Regubtic—put forward their “pack- 
lage” and claimed it would give 
‘the workers 
lcosting the employers 18 cents an 
‘hour, to climb to 65. cents by the 
fifth year. McDonald in newspaper 
ads and over a TV network said in 
actual money the workers are given 
“about a nickel” and that much 
vearly if they'd tie themselves to a 
five-year freeze. 

McDonald unwrapped the pack- 
age and showed that the value of 
most of the contents was exagger- 
‘ated. He noted that the pro- 
\posed Supplementary Unemploy- 
‘ment Benefits plan is loaded with 


workers 65 percent of their week- 
ily take-home (less unemployment 
‘insurance) but not on a 40-hour 
‘basis, but on basis of the. actual 
‘hours worked three months prior 
to Jayoff. MeDonald pointed out 
steel plants usually go on_ short 
weeks (mostly 32 hours) before 
they Jay off. That would reduce 
[the extra pay for. the worker to 
‘little or nothing above the jobless 
pay he gets from the state. “ 


phere was anything but the “mu-| 


often pictured in describing labor-' 


immediate benefits! 


“gimmicks.” One would give the 


Steel Strike Hangs in Balance | 


| HE ALSO noted that the coms 
panies would require the worker 
to contribute another 2.5 cents an 
hour (on top of 4.5 cents he al- 
ready pays) to meet his half share + 
for the cost of insurance. The union 
demands the company pay the 
whole bill. 


In reply to McDonald, each of 
the oe companies sent letters to 
their employes playing on strike 
fears and the likely effect on their 
“family programs.” The letters 
itemized the changes proposed by 
the companies in“ exchange for a 
five-year deal to make them look 
impressive. In a subsequent letter 
they claimed more than $4;000 
would be added to each pay en- 
velope within. the five-vear stretch. 

There was no doubt that the 
companies set their hearts to a five- 
'year no-strike pact and they were . 
Willing to go far to make it look 
good and get.it. One staff member 
‘of the steel union commenting on 
a company ad, said: 

“In five years they'd autontate 
us out of business.” 


John Stephens, U. S. Steel's ne- 
gotiator and other of his associates, 
stressed to newsmen at a luncheon 

ged for them, that the indys- 


| arran 
‘try needs the five-year “peace” to 
‘carry out expansion’ fer an addi- 
tional capacity of 25,000,000 tons 
| of steel. On that ground, they jus- 
| tified the high profits of the in- 
‘dustry, claiming they must be 
plowed into it for expansion. 
* 

| THE STEEL executives also 
‘made it clear that they'd have to 
'get “compensatory price increases 
‘after a settlement. Iron Age says 
that on the basis of the industry's 
otter, a rise of about $10 a ton— 
‘on top of the current average of 
$130 a ton—is most likely. | 

The steel industry is already 
under sharp attack from steel users 
for exploiting periodic wage raises 
to raise the price of steel consid- 
erably more . me is justified by the 
‘added cost. 


’ 
; 


} 


THE WEEK 


IN, NEGRO AFFAIRS 


| ® Carl Braden Goes Free 
| © Jimerow in Grand Rapids 


THE CONVICTION of Carl 
Braden -on charges. of “con- 
spiracy and sedition” was thrown 
out by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. Braden, his wife, and 
five other white persons were 
arrested on these charges in 1954 
after he had bought a house for 
a Negro in a white suburb, and 
the house was. dynamited by 
white racists. Braden had been 
sentenced to a 15 year prison 
term. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union had aided his ap- 
peal. The reversal came after 
the recent U. S. Supreme Court 
decision invalidating state sedi- 
tion laws. 


* 

RIGIDLY BIASED practices 
of the Real Estate Board in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan were 
revealed at a Housing confer-’ 
ence sponsored by the Michigan 
Committee on Civil . Rights. 
The white population in this 
city has increaped 5. percent 
between 1940 and 1950; the 
non-whites increased 155 __per- 
cent, it wag disclosed, but 
housing. has not been made 
available outside an extremely 
restricted area. Miss Frances 


} 
| 
} . 


director of the Nat'l Committee 
_ against Discrimination’ in ‘Hous- 


ing proposed that the licensing 
power of the state over realtors 
opened an opportunity to secure 
fair tratment for people of all 
races. 
bs * 
WASHINGTON papers report 
that Chairman. Leonard Hall of 
the GOP national committee is 
discouraging the type of liter- 
ature put out by the Negro 
division of his party because of 
the heavy attacks it. contains on 
such Southern Senators as East- 
land; Russell of Georgia, Byrd of 
Virginia, and others. ; 
* 


VIOLATION of Nebraska’s 
civil rights law was charged to 
the American Legion in the City 
of Omaha, as the’ general coun- 
cil _of the Congregational 
Church met in Omaha for a na- 
tional convention. Legion offi- 
cials reserved rooms for two 
Chicago ministers, but refused to 
house one of them, a Negro 
delegate. City prosecutor Chas. 
‘A. Fryzek sllesed to file charges 
against the Legion, asserting 
that the Jaw does not apply to 
a “private club.” The NAACP 
will press the suit in county 
courts; it said, | 


7 
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NORTH PHILADELPHIA: Brotherhood In Action 


The Story of a Changing Commanity 


THIS section of Philadelphia, 


elements comprising their popula-|are now decrepit, comprising dis- 


tion. 

The jam-packed tens of thou- 
sands of Negro and white citizens 
'—lately the Negroes have become 
this page) has been the scene ré+!the majority—who reside in the dis- 
cently of a rebirth of civic spirit! trict live for the most part in blocks 


which includes most of the Fourth’ 
Congressional District plus some 
adjacent areas, (see outline map on 


of 
ae 


a2 


i, 


a) 


and efforts through neighborhood! of two, three cr four-story build- 


groups to better their communities, ings, 


mal stretches of forbidding slums, 
which are firetraps and unsanitary. 
‘Most Negro families are confined 
to these slum areas for their liv- 
ing quarters. . 

Our page is limited to a report 
of some of the more significant ac- 
tivities carried on in the Strawberry 


=SUNITYR 


both in physical appearance and | 
relationships between the various 


ane 


Neighbors Take a Han 
t Making a Playground 


® WHILE A COMMITTEE head-; The man who runs the coal busi- 
_ ed by multi-millionaire realtor EB.| ness donated the use o fthe land. 
C. Greenfield was meeting in the He will pay for the shrubbery and 
Mayor's office last week to plan a' grass seed and provide’ trucks for | 
$250,000,000 building project for |removal of the dirt, too. He says. 
the improvement of downtown he is glad to’to cooperate, because | 
Philadelphia's business section, aj “it’s a pleasure to work with neigh- 
group from a block committtee of | bors that have a spirit like that.” | 
the Civic Improvement Club was! | BUT CAN a pig-squeak project | 
planning to convert a coal yard’ at| like this really play an important) 
29th and Sedgely Ave. in North part in the future of Philadelphia? | 
Philadelphia into a playground—on The question is a reasonable one 


up half a century or more ago) and| North Central Philadelphia. 


‘Association 


ted by the City Health Department 


Most of these are old (many put! Mansion section and other areas of 


EE 


a ee 


Achievements 


4 Strawberry Mansion Section. 


DESPITE its short life—less than | THE STRAWBERRY MAN-: one can. see these days the tower-: 
a year—the Civic Association -has| SION section runs from Fairmount} ing trees of the park and its wide 
helped to accomplish these things| Park to 29th Street on the east, in-| grassy spaces. The thousands of 
in the community: cluding the blocks between Lehigh; Negro and white mothers who try 
® Getting three doctors assign-| Avenue on the north and the Penn-!to keep their eyes on their children 
'sylvania Railroad tracks on the|playing on the pavement danger- 
south. ‘ously close to the heavy auto traffic 
It is mainly a’ workingelass dis-|!00k longingly towards the cool 
: trict, with thousands of union men Stretches of woodland so nearby. 
school authorities for new schools! and women. The blocks of solidly | If only the. Park. Commissioners 
and improvement of the old. ‘built-in two and three story brick would grant their pleas for the es- 
® Cooperating with the city in| row houses are inhabited “mostly | tablishment in those wide open 
plans for house-to-hoiise inspection’ by one family. Many homes are spaces of a well equipped and ex- 
for violations of the Housing Code.} owned by their occupiers, who, pertly supervised recreation center 
® Working for health centers. have managed by severest econo-|for the children of the neighbor- 
® Joined with the residents in! mies to pay up the endless instal]-| hood. What happiness such a play- 


to give free Salk vaccine injections 
for the school kids. } 


® Raising the demand to the 


protesting against the introduction 


iment payments. 


ground would give their young- 


a budget of somewhere around $25. | because: yeaa adr wig yh agen saed , 3 , 
The more modest project, in'a} 1. This particular block COM> | Ace pen di b yo € cn x ; at) =F ormerly in most part a Jewish  sters: 
way, is just as important for Phila- ese would. bring in elements that neighborhood, the increasing in- 


— 


Association 


ilies is changing it to a. mixed: 


mittee is just one of many in the) ~ | hheiie f TG cre 
. delphia as the $250,000,000 one—' 4th Congressional District. It is would have “undesirable” effects on| flux in recent years of Negro fam-| Civie 
ns even more so. xed | 


: commonly said there are over 150. | their children. 
The promise for the future of 
Philadelphia in this coal yard con- 


Morley Cassidy, Bulletin staf 
writer, reported over 200. 
version is not at all exaggerated if! 2. At the same time that the 
ou examine the kind of people | 
behind this action and what their “self-help” projects, they also seek | 
vision is. cooperatioin fromthe government | 
THOSE WHO make up the in improving-their community. For | 
black committee of the Civic Im- example, they are now pressuring 
provement Club have accepted'|the City Administration to con-) 
their position because they want struct playgrounds to supply rec- 
to help improve the living condi-,reational facilities for the thou- 
tions of their’ families and bring! sands| of children who have only 
some beauty into their neighbor- the streets to play in. 


‘block committees work on these ° 


| The association also participated | population, with the southern part: A¢ Work , 

in a protest @gainst erection in the! having already become almost en-| THIS is whe ey ee Oe 
neighborhood of a huge municipal  tirely Negro. | ee ee 
sbaclianen ‘ ‘Mansion Civic Association and the 
sti ' From almost any part of the area|__. mas # 
prmennomen neighborhood block organizations 


— —— = 
’ 


‘and their councils come in. These 
groups have been fighting for such 
‘a center and for many other need- 
ed improvements in their communi- 
ties, 


The organizations have given the 
residents, new,and old, a means of 
convincing the city fathers of the 
necessity of including in plans for 


hood. 

They will take shovels and rakes 
to this little coal yard at 29th and 
Sedgely Ave. (It’s a little trangular | 
plot—75x75x25 ft.) They will re- 
move the garbage that has been. 
thoughtlessby thrown there. They’ 


The City Administration is by | : 
no means deaf to the requests of | 
these workingclass families, as evi- | 
denced by this note in a recent is-_ 
sue of the neignborhood paper, the 
North Penn News: | 

“Residents of the 1,900 block N.. 


will level itZoff. They will plant Hollywood an d neighboring | 
hedges and grass seed. |Myrtlewood and 29th Sts. are in- 
All this will be done without pay vited to a discussion on improvye-_ 
or any other personal reward—by ments and beautifications of back 
men and women after their regular| yards, Officer Mendelsohn of the 
shift of work at the home or in the Police Sanitation unit will address 
shop or office. 
When they are finished, an ugly | 1900 N. Hollywood St.” 
eyesore will have disappeared from! Who can doubt that as these 
their community. In its place will | block committees demonstrate their 
be a neat playground, pitifully worth and continue to multiply, 
small considering the needs—but a they can: become a movement vital 
pride took at. ‘to the life of Philadelphia? 


the gathering at Mrs. Ashton’s, | 


; 
, 
; 


: 
: 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


North Star 
On South Street 


be OS eeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeensaseenese By R. H. B. 
People Change in a’Changing Community’ 


“THE CHANGING COMMUNITY”... you hear the term 
frequently . . . the expression has taken on a connotation .. . it 
means that Negroes are moving into a formerly near or: all-white 
neighborhood ... and hence ,. . and a very prevelent misconcep- 
tion has been in the minds of most residents of these neighborhoods 
. . . with the coming of the Negro .. . “property valués will go 
down... ‘the blight of the slum and the ghetto will creep into 
our block”... “the crime rate and juvenile delinquency will soar” 
. «+ “well, it just won't be a nice community any more.” . 

Well, let’s take a look-see at two of Philadelphia's “ch 
communities” and try to add up the score to date... . 

Up. in North Philadelphia there are two areas that seem to 
me to tell the story... . Strawbery Mansion, where Negroes have 
moved in large numbers—but the community is still “mixed”... 
and North Central Philadelphia, which has been an area of Negro 
residents for some years... . | , 

ln the past half decade Negroes battling their way out of 
the confines of the slum ghetto have found their way into the Man- 
sion community in an effort to make a better home to raise their 
families in. Real estate sharks sensing the urgency and desire of 
the Negroes for a better place to live, helped to pave the way by 
“Block Busting” into all-white resident blocks ... for a price of 


course. 
Manv of the white homeowners, victims of the real estate 


dealers sold high to the incoming Negroes. 
The new neighbors came and went their separate daily ways 
, . etheir kids plaved in the street TOGETHER because of the lack 


anging 


came the naint . . . linolium on 
family car polishing. ... 


Negroes .. . 
freouent trash collections . 


.. the 


the front porches . . . weekend, 


Block organization came into being, at first, mostly among the 
around the very simple needs of the residents—more 


problems relating to the children. 


- . » The biock organization movement spread to other sections of 


the community. . 


MOVING FURTHER east 


ior some vears... 

Here the folks got together 
the Mansion , 
is not as high as in the Mansion 
tenants with absentee lan 

The betore and after . 
tion of Philly is one of sharp 


important story... paint-up.. 
potted plants on every step in th 
painted, , 

Teenagers playing ball in 
the home ot the “block crank.” 


‘woman bedridden for six months 
her neighbers. ... . 
Last winter 14 blocks in t 


During the spring primary 
Congress from the 4th CD was 

One elderly lady remarked 
“Organization for Freedom,” 


The community chariges . . 


of playgrounds and recreation centers... came the spring . «« 


general aree of the Wharton Center... 
most blocks in this area are solidly Negro. 


. . block organization . 


and the former “block crank” is now on the committee, ... . 


to North Central Philly in the 
where Negroes have lived 


on many of the same issues as in 


. » but the number of home owners per block here 


community . . . most people are 
dlords. 
in this sec- 


contrasts. 


A walk threugh a section that one is familiar with tells an 


. fix-up is much in evidence .. , 
e organized block ... curb stone 


a backyard broke a window in 
The committee fixed the window 


A 
with TB received a TV set from 


he Wharton Center area took a 


hand in the Aid-to-the-South Campaign. They also wrote letters 
themselves and cncouraged others to write to their State Legisla- 
tor in support of a resolution on the right to vote in Mississippi. .. . 


elections a Negro candidate for 
invited to a gathering in a home. 
that the block organizations are 


A cab drver in the Mansion said: “It’s almost like a union!” 


. the people change... in Wil- 


| liam Penn’s City of Brotherly Loves... | 


icity betterment consideration to 
what the people in the neighbor- 
hoods want. 

| THE Civic Association got’ its 
start as the result of a well-attend- 
ied public forum in April, 1955, 
‘held at the Strawberry Mansion 
House, a historic old home in the 
| park. , 
| The success of the meeting was 
largely due to its support by the 
local Jewish Community Relatfons 
Council, which realized that owing 
to the rapid influx of Negro fam- 
ilies it could no longer adequately 
Tepresent the changing neighbor- 
hood. 

| Last March the organization was 
formally set up for the purpose of 
| improving the living conditions of 
‘the community, promoting the wel- 
fare of its residents, developing 
civic pride through cooperative ac- 
tion, and providing a democratic 
iforum for the interchange of 
thought.” 

Membership is open to all living 
or employed in the area who are in 
accord with the association's aims. 
| Yearly dues are 50 cents. 

Work of the association is main- 
‘ly conducted through its commit- 
|tees, particularly those on Health 
and Welfare, Education (schools), 
Housing, Recreation (playgrounds) 
and Betterment of Human Rela- 
tions (Negro-white cooperation). 

The organization works in close 
‘cooperation with the earhier estab- 
lished Neighborhood Block Com- 
‘mittees and their Councils. The 
latter are especially strong in areas 
of Negro majority, while the Civic 
Association is composed mainly of 
white citizens. 

Preservation of good relations 

‘between the incoming Negroes and 
ithe remaining white residents—and 
I by no means are ALL the whites 
edving or likely to leave —is a 
Iproblem with many ramifications. 
The issues it presents bring to- 
gether in these orgahizations the 
| people of goodwill in both groups, 
thus contributing to the solution 
of one.of the city’s most pressing 
problems--that of securing agony 
of opportunity in~all services al- 
forded to its citizenry. 
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Inquirer's 


IN A MOVING and most so- 
ber editorial appearing jin its 
Thursday, June 14th edition, 
THE PHILADELPHIA — IN- 
QUIRER issues a dramatic call 
to our National Administration 
in Washington: } | 

“ .. to announce that, for the 
time being, it is suspending 
tests of nuclear weapons; that 
it invites all other powers to 
join with it in so doing”... as 

an example of pioneering for 


Call to Stop H-Bo 


ace which would allay the 
ears of billions on one hand, 
and command their respect on 
the other,” | 

It is a rare occasion indeed 
for the PENNSYLVANIA 
WORKER to. unqualifiedly 
agree with an editorial position 
of The Inquirer. Many pages 
of copy could be consumed cat- 
aloging our differences with the 


_, Inquirer, whether in regard to 
civil liberties, Labor's political 
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Ath CD Could Use the Money 


ASIDE FROM the fact that these H-bomb appropria- 


tions area complete waste from the standpoint of security, 
there is another tragedy that follows. The huge expendi- 
ture of money leaves us “broke” when it comes to the im- 
provements that ‘are really needed. 

lor example, take a look on Page 15 at the way the 
people from the block committees in the 4th Congres- 
sional District are struggling to improve their neighbor- 
hood, and imagine what could be done with this true 
patriotism if only a fraction of this H-bomb money were 


devoted to pushing their efforts! 


Quakers Commend Inquirer 
Stand Against H-Bomb Tests 


The Frankford (Philadelphia) 
Friends (Quaker) Meeting has 
commended the Philadelphia In- 
quirer for an editorial (June 14) 
in which the U.S. Government 
was urged to take the initiative 


towards discontinuing H-Bomb 


tests because of the ‘potential 
danger -to humanity. 

“Our meeting has been urging 
this action for the past year, and 
therefore wishes to second your 
appeal,” the Friends wrote the 
Inquirer. 


Keystone Labor 


Sha. .::1 Jury Collapses Frameup 
Charge by ‘Not Guilty’ Verdict 


SHTARON, Pa.—An attempt to frameup an international or- 
ganizer lor the International Union of Electrical Workers, now 
AFL-CIO, fell Hat when the jury in the case of Walter Phillips, 
on trial toe riot curing disorders on the picket line in the recent 
Westinghouse str:ke, returned a NOT GUILTY verdict. 

A tormer police captain was the only witness for the prosecu- 
tion, He alleged he had seen the union organizer in the midst of 
a “brawl between several hundred pickets and the same number 
ol employes “fighting” to get into the plant as part of a “return 


to work” movernent. 


Two of the defense witnesses were men who had tried to 
break through the picket line, The president of the LUE local here 
—Kugene Dvll; acting vice-president Ellis Hockenberry, and: chief 
steward Albert Bell testified for the defense. — 

On the eve cf this trial Mercer County District Attorney John 
Stranahan had charges against Phillips of inciting to riot dismissed. 
However. the ICE organizer had been previously convicted in a 
trial for “assault and battery” in this same connection. The con- 


viction is being appealed. 


The Jast of a number of workers involved in alleged disorders 
during the strike will go on trial next September. He is William 
Langdon, chaiged with riot during the “brawl.” 


Leborite on Pa. Ul. Board 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa.-Governor Leader's appointment of 
Joseph A. McDonough, president of the State Federation of Labor, 
as a trustee of Pennsylvania State University (“Penn State”) is, 
declared the Union Adyisory Committee of the school, an indica- 
‘tion of the growing recognition of the need to provide laborin 
people witht oppertunities for education and _ training’ for sos 


citizenship.. 


It is «a matter of record that Organized Labor had for years 
vainly petitoned Republican Governors for such an appointment. 

McDonough has been a member of the Philagelphia Board of 
Education since 1946, He is on the University’s union advisory 
committee, which includes representatives of the State CIO Coun- 
cil, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, as well as the AFL. 
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| dress P.O: Box. 4517, Phila- 
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rights and-economic needs, the 
rights bf the Negro people or 
the people generally i our State 
and Nation, 

However, in its editors reac- 
tion to the special study of ra- 
dio-activity issued by the Na- 
tional Academy of Scientists, we 
can: only say “Bravo” and “Con- 
gratulations’—for on this issue, 
and at this critical moment, the 
editors of the Inquirer have tru- 
ly helped to “allay the fears 
» ++. On one hand” of its read- 
ers, and “command(s) their, re- 
spect on the other.” 

The Inquirer the- 
warning of Americas top scien- 
tists that: | 

“Even in peacetime, failure 
to control edition may result 
in serious damage to future gen- 
erations .... that radioactivity, 
per se, is ‘harmful to life.’ It can 
cause an increase in cancer and 
other diseases; it can result im 
an increase in the number of 
deformed children; it can insid- 
iously reduce the life span of 


repeats 


millions without them even real- 
izing it; and it can destroy the 
human race if testing ever be- 
comes unlimited,” 

It further underscores the 
fri craig fact “that the U.S. 
public right now is using up 
about one-third of its safety lim- 
it in radioactivity . . .”, that is, 
the average human being is al- 
ready exposed to about three- 
roentgen units, with the “sale” 
level of exposure to atomic ra- 
diation being about 10 units! 


“What can we do?”, asks the 


Inquirer, in the face of this — 


frightening and challenging re- 
port. | 

“It seems to The Inquirer that 
one of the first things the Na- 
tion should do is take the initia- 
tive in calling a halt to H-bomb 
tests.” 

To continue the tests would 
mean that “sooner or later we 
will reach a point where the per- 
il in peace-time testing may be 
as dangerous to human survival 
-as would be the use of such a 
weapon in war,” the editorial 


mb Tests Deserves Wide Support 7 


continues, 7 

In its call for “a nhoratorium 
on nuclear tests,” the Inquirer 
voices the hopes of billions—in- 
cluding the displaced peoples of 
the Atomized and uninhabitable 
Bikini Islands in the Pacific, It 
joins with Pope Pius in Rome, 
Nehru in India and -leaders in 
the Soviet Union, Britain, Chi- 
na and France. It expresses the 
deepest fears and hopes of our 
own American people. 

May we olfer a suggestion to 
The Inquirer’s editors? 

Reprint your editorial in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. At- 
tach to it a simple. ballot and 
conduct a referendum amongst 
your readers. We are supremely 
confident that any such vote 
would record overwhelming en- 
dorsement of your call for Halt 
to H-bomb tests. 

Lacking such an’ opportunity, 
we. on our part call upon our, 
readers and friends to express 
themselves in support of your — 
call through letters and wires to 


_ President Eisenhower. 


For Phila. This July 4th 


By JOSEPH POSNER 

THE APPEARANCE of AFL- 
ClO vice-president Walter Reu- 
ther «s main speaker at Phila- 
delphia’s July 4th celebration ‘is 
believed to mark the first time 
that a large city has bestowed 
this honor on a prominent union 
leader. 

The affair is being run by the 
Independence Day Committee 
of which Pennsylvania. Univer- 
sity of Law, School, Dean J. 
Fordham is chairman, and 
Mayor Dilworth is honorary 
chairman. 

Whatever motivated the 
Committee’s thinking in making 
up the program, their decision 
to select a union leader to head 
the speakers seems a “natural” 
in the light of the labor history 
of Philadelphia. 

The first permanent trade 
union in the United. States was 
set up by Philadelphia shoe- 


‘It's Reuther--And Wh 


makers—in 1792, and according 
to historian Dr. Philip Foner, 
the function of this type of or- 
ganization in America was “to 
bring some concrete meaning to 
the Declaration of Independ- 


ence. 

But Philadelphia workers | 
claim another “first,” even be- 
fore 1792, in giving meaning to 
the Declaration ot Independ- 
ence. Six years earlier, in 1786, 
when employe organizations 
were only temporary—designed 
to last merely for the time neces- 
sary to settle a specific griev- 
ance—Philadelphia_ journeymen 
printers pons awl the first 
authentic strike in America. 
Then they met and agreed 
“not ... to work for any print- 
ing establishment . . . under the 
sum of $6 a week... .” 

This strike—in that period 
called a “turn-out”—was folleived 
by similar action—again in Phila- 


Pa. Labor Opens State Political 


National Committee on _ Political | 
Education (COPE) is sponsoring a | 
‘one-day conference July 12 at the 
William Penn Hotel for the unions | 
of this state. | 

In a letter to all affiliates of the 
AFL, president Joseph McDon- | 
ough, of the Pennsylvania Federa-_ 
tion of Labor, stressed the impor- | 
tance of attendance from local: 
unions, He said that outstanding | 
speakers will address the: gather- 
ing. 
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LEHIGH UNIONS 
IN MERGER MOVE 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. — The Le- 
high County Industrial Union 
Council has designated a commit- 
tee of six to confer with a similar 
committee already named by the| 
county AFL Central Labor Union| 
for merger of their bodies. A dele- 
gation will attend the merger con- 
vention of adjoining Buck's County 
CIO and AFL councils June 30 in 
Bristol. This will be the first at a) 
county level in the state. 

The council renewed its mem- 
bérship in the national American 
Civil Liberties . Union. Council 
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For information on subs 
or home delivery rates to the 
| Pennsylvania Worker, ad- 


delphia 31, Pa. 
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Campaign at Pgh. July 12 Parley 


PITTSBURGH. — The AFL-CIO | president Nejmeb appealed for| 


unionists to attend a meeting June 
26 to organize an ACLU group in 
the Lehigh Valley. : 

It was reported that “substantial” | 
financial aid had been given by the 
council to the Committee of 100, 
wliich represents the Negroes who 
are fighting the segregation prac-| 
tices in Montgomery, Ala. A check! 
Nejmeb had been sent to the “Na- 
tion,” magazine to help finance a! 
special edition July 7 on the segre- 
gation issue. 


NORTHAMPTON, TOO 


y Not? 


delphia—by carpenters in 1791, 
to back up their demand for a 
10-hour day! 

In those days, too, there were 
employers who didnt like this 
“concrete meaning. to the 
Declaration of Independence.” 
And sure enough, legislatures 
were passing laws saying it’s OK 
for workers to have mutual aid 
societies, but nix on organiza- 
_tions that call themselves 


~ “unions” and undertake to get 


wage raises and reduced hours 
for their members. 

DR. FONER says that in the 
1790's, “as an answer to this 
legislation, groups of workers 
like the Philadelphia printers 
dissolved their mutual aid so- 
cieties and restablished them as 
trade unions.” 

So on July 4th, 1956, as. 
Philadelphians assemble at In- 
dependence Square, they. could 
have that strange feeling like 
they'd been here betore—men- 
aced as. they still are with 
“right-to-work” laws and, sedi- 
tion acts meant to outlaw legi- 
timate unionism. But they might 
also feel there have been some 
real changes in the past 150 
years, as they reflect that Reu- 
ther, one of the nation’s out- 
standing opponents of these 
repressive labor laws, is the main 
speaker at this affair—invited by 
the City of Philadelphia 
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Sussex County | 
School Board 
Desegregates 


MILTON, Del. — A plan to de- 
segregate the Milton: Consolidated 
School was unanimously adopted 
by the four members of the local 
school board and approved last 


' 


EASTON, Pa. — Merger of the 
AFL and CIO county central 


tion when the Easton Centra 


plan as drawn up. The Northamp- 


ton County Industrial Union Coun- 


cil (CIO) had previously endorsed 
the proposal. 


Barrett Would 
Hike Minimum 


bodies. moved close to consumma~ 
| 


} 


Trades Council (AFL) approved the. 


week by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. ee 

The plan presented was the first 
by a Sussex County school hoard. 
Based upon the predicted enroll- 
ment in. the Milton School next 
fall, it would result in the admis- 
sion of 59 Negro pupils. Last sem- 
ester 666 white students aitended 
the school. 

The. Milton trustees presented 
their plan to the U. S. District 
Court in reply to a*suit last month 


er errs William A, Barrett, 
(D-Philadelphia) will introduce in 


the next Congress—provided he is| 
reelected this fall—a bill to raise’ 


the minimum wage to $1.50 an 
hour. | 

He pfomised this in a speech in 
the House last month, explaining 
that a survey*had convinced him 


the present $1 an hour federal | 


minimum is altogether inadequate. 


'by the National Association for the 
‘Advancement of Colored. People. 

The plan states that “within the 
limits of the school and teaching 
staff as now constituted and with- 
in the funds available for the en- 
suing year” that ary qualified stu- 
dent resident ofthe district would 
be admitted “without regard ‘to 
race or color in the order that such 


applications are receiv 


Films 
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_ Expose Vicious Blacklist in TV, 
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When the Left 
Needs Its Press 


By MAX GORDON | 
AN OLD and dear friend asks | 
us whether, in the light of the 


How Smear Plot 


exposures of the weaknesses ol 
Soviet. socialism and our own 
U.S. Marxist movement, we who 
have devoted ourselves to this 
_ movement do not feel our lives 
have been wasted. 

We do not hesitate to answer 
with an emphatic NO. 

Let us hasten to add there is 
much we do. regret; mistakes 
which made our modest contri- 


r 
With July 1 upon us, the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press has raised only $65,- 
000°of the $100,000 required to 
keep The Worker going. We're 
in very serious financial shape. 
Send your contributions at once 
to Emerge Committee for a 
Free scene Fh 301, 575 6th 
Avenue, New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dunn, Treasurer, 
vu 
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By ERIK BERT 
THE RADIO-TV industry is “hag-ridden 
by fear.” That-is the verdict made by a radio- 


(16 Pages) 


\ UNION’S WAGE POLICY COMMITTEE IN SESSION 


— 


bution to the progress of the 
workingclass of our nation Jess 
effective than they might have 
been; failure to exercise bold 
and independent judgment 
which would have avoided many 
of these mistakes, and much else 
along these lines. 

Let us add, too, that we are 
not shaken in the conviction that 
our country needs a Marxist 
movement now no less than be- 
fore; one that as part of the 
workingclass will assist in its 
struggles for a better life, and 
will continue to educate - and 
agitate for a socialist America. 

* 

WERE trying to profit from 
a study of our errors in order to 
contribute, as far as we are able. 
to reshaping this movement so 
that it may be a more effective, 
more powerful, broader instru- 
ment. That's why we've turned 
several of our pages over to the 
Communist Party for the con- 
duct of a free-wheeling debate. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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signment: USA 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


~ THE STEEL union's 170- 
man Wage Policy Commit- 
tee summoned to meet in 
New York Friday afternoon 
may get for approval terms 
for a settlement affecting 650,- 
(00 steel workers due to strike 
Saturday midnight—or they may 
give the go-sign for the strike. 

As this is written, steel execu- 
tives of the 11 top companies 


were in a huddle at Biltmore 
Hotel, most of them called in 


from other: cities for the occas- 


sion, amidst rumors that they 
have something new to consider. 
Both sides were tight-lipped al- 
though it was clear that neither 
side would summon people from 
the field unless there was a new 
basis for the talks. 

From the business side opti- 
mistic reports were being leak- 
éd, inspired by some top execu- 
tives. This was quickly reflect- 
ed in the highly sensitive New 
York Stock Exchange with a sig- 
nificant jump of most steel 
shares, 

* 


THE STEEL companies had 


to make up their minds and early 
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from Local 13792. 


in the week because they faced 
the technical problem of cool- 
ing furnaces, many of which, es- 

cially the newer type, require 
om 48 to 72 hours to bank. A 
mistake on that problem could 
prove very, costly. 

Actual banking of furnaces 
was scheduled at many plants as 
early a& Wednesday night. U.S. 
Steel began banking its Gary 
plants Wednesday night. Once 
cooled, it takes many days to 
fire up the furnaces to top level 
elliciency. 

The unofficial reports center- 
ed mainly on thé possibility of a 
compromise for a three-year con- 
tract. The key demand of the 
companies was a five-year, no- 
strike contract with fixed annual 
raises of about two percent, The 
union directed its main ammuni- 
tion at the long-term idea. 

The basis for the possible ac- 
ceptance of the three-year idea 
was apparently being laid by the 
union, as evident in the flood of 
wires to David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, from locals 
pledging full backing to his stand. 
A number called for a_three- 
year or “shorter” contract, One 
Pittsburgh, 
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A Private Life for Mari 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MARILYN MONROE 


and the playwright, Arthur 
Miller, are much in the 
headlines these days for 


reasons you 

know well 

f enough, and 

i there may be 

ie a few old-fash- 
ma, ioned folk left, 
wer .| like “this col- 
= =< umnist, who 
4 holds with Mil- 

‘ ler’s neighbor, 

Fe the old lady of 
. 17th Century 
Roxbury in the Berkshires whe 


éried, “Oh, so much publicity.’ 

Roxbury was founded in 1612 
and though it could well have 
been the locale for Miller's play 
about the witches it still has 
qualities admire. 

Though it is true that the 
Pulitzer prize-winner and the na- 
tion's most beautiful actress are 
eminently public figures, I still 
believe the private life of public 
figures should remain private. 
And even when it is as spectacu- 
lar a union as this marriage. They 
have a right to their privacy 
even though the public has a 
particular interest in them. 

I say that even though I am 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ARTHUR MILLER 


Steel Strike Hangs in Balance 


consisting of 5,000 Jones and 
Laughlin workers, said: 

“You are right. It is too little. 
too Jate and too long. Try for 
a good three-year settlement.” 

x 

A DAY earlier, spokesmen of 
the steel companies hinted to 
newspapermen theyd have to 
get some concessions if thev were 
to come down to a three-year 
pact. The question was whether 


_or not they, received such con- 


cessions. Also, is the three-year 
pact to be a no-strike no-reopen- 
er agreement? The steel union 
had never signed pacts for long- 
ex than a two-year stretch, al- 
most always a wage re-opener 
and the right to strike was pro- 
vided. 

The issue that probably re- 
ceived the most mention in the 
meeting of the-locals held while 
the negotiations were in New 
York’s Roosevelt Hotel, was time 
and one-half for Saturday and 
double time tor Sunday. The em- 
ployers offered towards that de- 
mand only a 10 percent prem- 
ium for Sunday. work. 

Money-wise, this demand has 
a greater meaning for many 
workers than any of the others. 


Comes. oe Tage 5) 


" 


MARILYN 


tv producer to a reporter for 
the Fund for the Republic, 
and disclosed in its 2-vol- 
ume report on the entertain- 
ment field which was made 
public last week. 

The producer insisted that he 
remain anonymous. If the re- 
porter had not been a personal 
friend, the producer. would not 
have talked to him. 

Hie, like the industry of which 
he talked, is hag-ridden by fear 
ot the blacklist that blankets the 
field. 

The 600-page Fund renort re- 
veals that from Hollywood to 
Madison Ave. the smog of sus- 
picion penetrates to all comers 
of the offices and stages of the 
movie and radio world. A harsh 
toll of suffering hes been the 
result. | 

* 

BETWEEN 1951 and 1954, 
212 motion picture workers were 
named as Communists or near- 
Communists or what not. Today 
none of them is working in the 
movie industry. Among them 
were top drawer screen writers, 
directors, actors and actresses, 
and other workers at all levels of 
the vast industry. 

The firins: of the 212 repres- . 
ented the subjection of the entive 
industry to the reactionary orders 
of as unwholesome a gang of 
inquisitors as was ever assembled 
in the U, S. 

The harassment of evervthing 
progressive began in 1947, when 
the bankers who control movie 
managements decided at a meet- 
ing in New York’s Waldort-As- 
toria Hote] that Hollywood 
would submit to the un-Ameri- 
can probers then headed by Rep. 
Parnell Thomas. 

He was later jailed for pocket- 
ing money which should have 
gone to an office emplove of his 
in Washington. 7 

Three years later, in 1950 the 
headhunters spread their pera- 
tions from Hollywood te Madi- 
son Ave., in New York City, 
bringing the TV and radio in- 
dustry into pels grasp. | 


FOR THE FIRST time now, 
the details of the story have been 
filled in. The victims and the 
persecutors, the methods and the 
consequences, have been déscrib- 
ed in grim detail by John Cogley 
and his assistants, in the Fund 
for the Republic's “Report oa 
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Political Pot Boils When |. 


Governors Get Together 


By ROB F. HALL 


THE ANNUAL GOVERNORS conference held at Atlantic oe 
described by some wit as “the only political convention this year attended by both ma- 


' 


last week was 


jor parties.” In certain respects it was a dry-run for the big conventions next month 


—the Democratic in Chicago Aug. 
13 and the Republican in San 
Francisco, Aug. 20. | 
For candidates it was the occa- 
sion for a flexing of muscles by their 
more extrovert supporters, and a 


| HOPE HE shee Y 


UNTIL ELECTION Day! 


few rounds of shadow-boxing with | 


the issues which they expect (or 


ad 


THE CASE FOR THE STEEL WORKERS 


-The United Steelworkers of -America, negotiating for substan- 
tial inaprovemenis, didn’t stress high cost of living or what the - 
government's four-person family budget requires 311 a year) 
but the hugh profits of the steel industry; its record productivity 
rise and its tremendous expansion by plowing profits into ind , 
They demanded a “bigger share” and a higher living stand 

As David J. McDonald put in his telecast: 

“Here are the facts—The steel industry in the past eight years 
added 34,000,000 tons of new steel capacity, It has increased its 
total cash by $1,700,000,000. It has paid dividends to its stock- 
holders of three billion eight years. It has doubled its net profits 
after taxes—from $650,000,000 in 1947 to $1,300,000,000 in 1955. 
This is hardly a victure of an industry beset by financial difficulties. 
He further observes that the industry's rise in productivity in 


1955 broke all previous records—11 percent. 


Sed Strike Hangs in Balance : 


HE ALSO noted that the com- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
panies would require the worker 


fear) will be crucial in the election | 


campaign. 


An observer with no axes to 


grind, if there were any, would | 


have come out with conclusions ap- 
roximately as follows: 
emocratic Ticket 


Adlai Stevenson will enter the 


convention with atleast 400 certain 
delegate votes and, some say, as 
many as 500. 


His nearest rivals are Kefauver 
with 175 votes and Harriman with 


110. 

As Adlai’s manager, James Fin- 
‘ negan said at Atlantic City, “Stev- 
enson, Harriman and Kefauver see 
eye to eye on civil rights.” If Stev- 
enson can secure the additional 
2900 votes he needs for a majority 
from among delegates now back- 
ing Kefauver es Harriman, no com- 
promising commitments to the 
Southern wing would be involved. 

For this gambit, the crucial 
states are Minnesota (30 votes), 
Wisconsin (28 votes), Michigan 


Also, many workers who techni- 
cally do not really have to work 
on weekends, resent being call- 
ed in. The union members feel 
that if a steep enough premium 
was set for weekend work, the 
company would limit its work 
force for Saturday and Sunday 
to a bare minimum requirement. 
| * 

FOR MORE than a week be- 
fore the negotiations came to a 
climax, the union and the em- 
ployers were engaged in an in- 
tense: publicity war. Statements, 

radio and TV, letters to the work- 
ers, newspaper ads and rumors 


to contribute another 2.5 cents an 
hour (on top of 4.5 cents he al- 
ready pays) to meet his half share 
for the cost of insurance. The union 
demands the company pay the 
whole bill. 


In reply to McDonald, each of 
the steel companies sent letters to 
their employes playing on strike 
fears and the likely effect on their 
“family programs.” The letters 
itemized the changes proposed by 
the companies in exchange for a 
five-year deal to make them look 
impressive. In a subsequent letter 
they claimed more than $4,000 


were the ammunition. The atmos-| would be added to each pay en- 
phere was anything but the “mu-! velope within the five-vear stretch. 


often pictured in descr ibing labor-' companies set their hearts to a five- 
employer ‘relations in the steel in- year no-strike pact and they were 


dustry. ‘willing to go far to make it look 


tual trust” concept that McDonald! There was no doubt that the 


(44 votes) and New York (98). 


The Democratic Party convention, 


in each of these states has de- 


manded a strong civil rights plank. 
Thus an arrangement between 


the Stevenson forces and Kefauver 
or Harriman or both would make 
Adlai virtually independent of the 
» Southern bloc. Kefauver is appar- 
ently disposed toward such an ar- 
rangement, if he could get the 
vice’ presidential nomination. Har- 
riman persists in his ambition to 
head the ticket, speculating on a 


stalemate, and simultaneously car- 


rying on a flirtation with Southem 
conservatives and the dubious 
— Happy Chandler of Kentuc- 
cy. 

If Stevenson fails to get the ne- 
cessary margin from the pro-civil 
rights states, he may feel compel- 
led to make greater commitments 


cans should be ready in case the 
“unexpected” happens. 

The Stratton statement, follow- 
ing so soon after a veiled attack on 
Vice Presklent Nixon by Gov. 
Goodwin Knight of California, sug- 
gested to some that behind the 
facade of GOP optimism about 
Ike's running, a struggle was al- 
ready in progress for the top posi- 
‘tion on the ticket, assuming that 
Ike does withdraw. 

Knight's jibe at Nixon was the 
revelation that in a three-cornered 
meeting to name California’s dele- 
gates to the Republican convention, 
Nixon had- been represented by 
Murray Chotiner. Past connections 
with Chotiner, influence peddler, 
have hurt Nixon’s reputation. -The 
fact that these relations are continu- 
ing could be fatal to his hopes for 


~ 


Adlai-Keefe Unity 


At Minn. Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, — The Min- 
neapolis Democratic-Farmer La- 
bor Party state convention unan- 
imously adopted a_ resolution 
which urged the state's delegates 
to the Democratic National Con- 
vention to “support Adlai Ste- 
venson if and when released 
from support of Estes Kefauver.’ 
Of the state's 30 votes, 26 are 
pledged to Kefauver and four 
to Stevenson. The convention 
cheered a speaker who said, 
‘There is no such thing as Ke- 


fauver or Stevenson Democrats. | 


We are all working for victory 


in the November elections.” 
“ 


The employers, through the “Bi 
Three’—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem an 
Republic—put forward their “pack-, 
age” and claimed it would give 
the asorkers immediate benefits 
costing the employers 18 cents an 
hour, to climb to 65 cents by the 
fifth year. McDonald in newspaper 


ads and over a TV network said in! 


| 


actual money the workers are given} 
“about a nickel” and that much/ 
yearly if they d tie themselves to a 
five-year freeze. | 

McDonald unwrapped the pack-, 
age and showed that the value of! 
‘most of the contefits was exagger- 
ated. He noted that the pro- 
posed Supplementary Unemploy- 
iment Benefits plan is loaded with 
| “gimmicks. " One would give the 
| 


| 
; 


workers 65 percent of their week- 
ly take-home (less unemployment! 
insurance) but not on a 40-hour 
basis, but on basis of the actual 
‘hours worked three months prior) 
to layoff. McDonald pointed out 
‘steel plants usually go on_ short! 


good and get it. One staff member 
of the steel union commenting on 
a company ad, said: 

“In five years they'd automate 
us out of business.” 


John Stephens, U. S. Steel's ne- 
gotiator and other of his associates, 
stressed to newsmen at a luncheon 
arranged for them, that the indus- 
try needs the five-year “peace” to 
carry out expansion for an addi- 
tional capacity of 25,000,000. tons 
of steel. On that ground, they jus- 
tified the high profits of the in- 
dustry, claiming they must be 
plowed into it for expansion. 

* 

THE STEEL executives also 
made it clear that they'd have to 
get “compensatory price increases 
after a settlement. Iron Age says 
that on the basis of the industry’s 
offer, a rise of about $10 a ton— 
on top of the current average of 

130 a ton—is most likely. 


The steel industry is already 


|weeks (mostly 32 hours) before) under sharp attack from steel users 


to the Southern bloc of Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas. ) 
It is on the .assumption that, 
Stevenson is the certain nomimee 
that Democratic governors at At- 
Jantic City acted. New England 
governors, led by Ribcoff of Con-' 
necticut, launched a boom for the 
second spot for Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass). | 
Ribicoff said that tolerance has 
advanced so far in the U. S. since 
Al Smith ran in 1928 that the fact 
that Kennedy is a Catholic would | 
not hurt the ticket. 
Republican Ticket 
Gov. Fred Hall of Kansas cir-' 
culated a petition praising Ike’s 
“brilliant leadership” and calling 
for his renomination. It was signed, 
naturally, by the GOP governors | 
attending -the conference. | 
The signers echoed the official 
Republican line that there was no, 
possibility that Eisenhower would | 
decide against making the race. 
But one of their number, Gov. Wil- | 
liam Stratton of Illinois, said that 
the GOP should take steps to. pre- 
pare the party for the possibility 
that Ike might surprise them and 
withdraw. Although he minimized | 


; 


the chances, he said the Republli-. 


’ 
; 
; 


- TS 


BAD JOKE 
WASHINGTON. — The bad 
in this town was the al- 
ledged comment from Sen Wil- 
liam Jenner (R-Ind) that the 
GOP would “run Eisenhower 
agam if they had to calla taxi- 
dermist to stuff him~and prop | 
him up.” — Willard Shelton in 
_ Guild Reporter. 


or a 


ae 


troops to the South but it was ob-/note address of UAW 


and order, some people would have | pa 


ve we - rer he SeRCRE, Sone ‘ruling would be enforced promptly. 

White House propaganda assert-| Gov. George Bell Timmerman, 
ing the rapidly improving state of | Jr., (D-SC) held his own press con- 
the President's health continued |ference and scheduled a Southern 
last week without let-up. It 
of, too, in a Gallup poll w 
showed 
Ike will run, 18 percent saying no,| Gov. Timmerman insisted he 
and nine percent having no opinion. | wasn't talking about a third party, 

The White House announced but he couldn't convince Gov. 
that the visit of Indian Prime Min-' Hodges of North Carolina and Gov. 
ister Nehru to see Eisenhower had | Collins of Florida. They said they 
been postponed indefinitely in view were concered lest the Democratic 
of the President’s illness, but the platform go too far but chey wanted 
the President would fly to Panama no part of a break-away movement. 
on July 21 to attend a meeting of| The governors were aware that 
presidents of the American repub-|since the Michigan state Demo- 
lics. It was not explained how a'cratic convention had gone on rec- 
man unable to meet with another ord for a strong civil rights plank, 
for a couple of hours in his own|that sentiment had been repeated 
home can, two weeks later, travel} by Democrat state conventions 
8.000 miles for a two-day confer-|in New York, Wisconsin and Min- 
ence. . nesota. 


Democratic Platform The New York resolution said 


= that “the welfare of our. country 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D- depends upon an unequivocal stand 


Mich) put himself well out in front! on civil rights as stated in the 1952 
among his colleagues as the cham- national platform, to which must 
pion of a strong civil rights plank | be added the recognition and ac- 
in the party platform. Holding his | ceptance of the Supreme Court’s 
own press conference at Atlantic decision as the law of the land.” 
City, he said the Michigan dele-| Wisconsin Democrats called on 
gation which he will lead to Chi-| the national party to endorse. FE- 
cago will be in there fighting for PC, anti-lynch and anti-poll tax 
a position of no-quarter for the legislation, federal protection of the 
racists who are opposing with force right to vote, and other measures 
the implementation of the Supreme | advocated by the NAACP and the 
Court's school desegregation. rul-| AFL-CIO. | 
ing in the South. | The Minnesota convention re- 
He said he wasn't calling for sponded enthusiastically to pha ev. 
esident 
vious that if the White Citizens Walter Reuther in which the UAW 
Councils were going to defy law _ président said: “If the Democratic 
. | tries to straddle the civil 
to go to jail. He said he wanted the | riglits question, it will not win and 
platform “to say that the ¢ourt’s|has no right to win.” 


A 
ich|and senators, to work out a com- 


73 percent opinion that mon anti-civil rights line. 


ae caucus of state chairmen, governors 


the extra pay for the worker to to raise the 
‘little or nothing above the jobless| erably more than is justified by the 
‘added cdst. 


eb eee —— -— ----- 


te lay off. That would reduce! for exploiting periodic wage raises 


pay he gets from the state. 


sine 


rice of ‘steel consid- 


| 
1 THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® Cari Braden Goes Free 


THE CONVICTION of Car] 
Braden on charges of “con- 
spiracy and sedition” was thrown 
out by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. Braden, his wife, and 
five other white persons were 
arrested on these charges in 1954 
after he had bought a house for 
a Negro in a white suburb, and 
the house was dynamited by 
white racists. Braden had been 
sentenced to a 15 year prison 
term. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union had aided his ap- 
peal. The reversal came after 
the recent-U..S. Supreme Court 
decision invalidating state. sedi- 
tion laws. 


* 

RIGIDLY BIASED - practices 
of the Real Estate Board in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan were 
revealed at a Housing confer- 
ence sponsored by the Michigan 
Committee on Civil Rights. 
The white population in this 
city has increased 5 percent 
between 1940 and 1950; the 
non-whites increased 155 per- 
cent, it was disclosed, but 
housing’ has not been made 
available outside an extremely 
restricted area. Miss Frances 
director of ‘the Nat'l Committee 
against Discrimination in Hous- 


° Jimerow in Grand Rapids 


ing proposed that:the licensing 
power of the state over realtors 
opened an opportunity to secure 
fair tratment for people of all 
races. 

* 

WASHINGTON papers report 

that Chairman Leonard Hall of 
the GOP national committee is 
discouraging the type of liter- 
ature put out by the Negro 
division of his party because. of 
the heavy dttacks it contains on 
such Southern Senators as East- 
land; Russell of Georgia, Byrd of 
Virginia, and others. 

* 


VIOLATION of Nebraska’s 


civil rights Jaw was charged to 


the American Legion in the City 
of Omaha, as the general .coun- 
cil of the “Congregational 
Church met in Omaha for a na- 
tional convention. Legion off- 
cials reserved rooms for two 
Chicago ministers, but refused to 
house one of them, a Negro 
delegate. City prosecutor Chas. 
A. Fryzek.refused to file charges 
against the Legion, asserting 
that the law does not apply to 
a “private club.” The NAACP 
will press the suit in county 
courts, it said, © At eas 
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NORTH PHILADELPHIA: Brotherhood In Action 


The Story of a Changing Community 


THIS section of Philadelphia, 
which includes most of the Fourth 
Congressional District plus some 
adjacent areas, (see outline map on 
this page) has been the scene re- 


cently of a rebirth of civic spifit 
and efforts through neighborhood 
groups to better their communities, 
both in physical appearance and 
relationships between the various 


elements comprising their popula- 
tion. : 

The jam-packed tens of thou- 
sands of Negro and/white citizens 
—lately the Negroés have become 
the majority—who reside in the dis- 


trict live for the most part in blocks} 


of two, three cr four-story build- 
ings. 

Most of these are old (many put 
up half a/century or more ago) and 


Neighbors Take a Hand 


are now decrepit, comprising dis- 
mal stretches of forbidding slums, 
which are firetraps and unsanitary. 
Most Negro families are confined 
to these slum areas for their liy- 
ing quarters. 

Our page is limited to a report 
of some of the more significant ac- 
tivities carried on in the Strawberry 


‘Mansion section and other areas of 
‘North Central Philadelphia. 


Association 
Achievements 
DESPITE its short life—less than 


THE STRAWBERRY MAN- 


Strawberry Mansion Section 


‘one can seé these days the tower- 


a year—the Civic Association has|SION section runs from F airmount! ing trees of the park and its wide 
helped to accomplish these things| Park to 29th Street on the east, in-| grassy spaces. The thousands of 
in the community: cluding the blocks between Lehigh | Negro and white mothers who try 

® Getting three doctors assign-| Avenue on the north and the Penn-| to keep their eyes on their children © 
ed by the City Health Department |sylvania Railroad tracks on. the, playing on the pavement danger- 
to give free Salk vaccine injections south. | ously close to the heavy auto traffic 
for the schoo! kids. : | It is mainly a workingelass dis-|!ook longingly towards the cool 


At Making a Playground 


WHILE A COMMITTEE head-; The'man who runs the coal busi- 
ed by multi-millionaire realtor E.}ness donated the use o fthe Jand. 
C. Greenfield was meeting in the} He will pay for the shrubbery and 


Mayor's office last week to plan a/grass seed and provide trucks for| 
or | removal of the dirt, too. He says' 


downtown} he is glad to to cooperate, because 


| 


$250,000,000 building project f 
the improvement o 
Philadefphia’s business section, a 
group from a block committtee of 
the Civic Improvement Club was 
planning to convert a coal yard at 
29th and Sedgely Ave. in North 
Philadelphia into a playground—on 
a budget of somewhere around $25. 

The more modest project, in a 
way, is just as important for Phila- 
delphia as the $250,000,000 one— 


perhaps €ven more so. 


The promise for the future of|Morley Cassidy, 


: 


“it’s a pleasure to work with neigh- 
bors that have a spirit like that.” 

BUT CAN a pig-squeak project 
like this really play an important 
part in the future of Philadelphia? 
The question is a reasonable one 
because: 

1. This particular block com- 
mittee is just one of many in the 
4th Congressional District. It is 
commonly said there are over 150. 
Bulletin staff 


Philadelphia in this coal yard con-| writer, reported over 200, 


version is not at all exaggerated if 


you examine the kind of people! block committees work on these 5@ 


: 


9. At the same time that the 


behind this action and what their | “self-help” projects, they also seek 


vision is. , 
THOSE WHO make up the 


|cooperatioin from the goyernment 


in improving their community. For 


block committee of the Civic Im-! example, they are now pressuring 
provement Club have accepted|the City Administration to con- 


their position because they want’ struct playgrounds to supply rec- | 


| 


| 


to help improve the living condi-!reational Yacilities for the thou- | 
tions of their families and bring!sands of children who have only 
some beauty into their neighbor-' the streets to play in. 


hood. : 


The City Administration is by 


' They will take shovels and rakes'\no means .deaf to the requests of 
to this little coal yard at 29th and) these workingclass families, as evi- 
Sedgely Ave. (It's a little trangular)denced by this note in a recent is- | 
plot—75x75x25 ft.) They will re-}sue of the neignborhood paper, the 
move the garbage that has been, North Penn News: 


thoughtlessly thrown there. They! 
will level it off. They will plant) Hollywood 


hedges and grass ‘seed. 


“Residents of the 1,900 block N, 
and_ neighboring 
Myrtlewood and 29th Sts. are ‘in- 


All this will be done without pay vited to a discussion on improve- 
or any other personal reward—by ments and beautifications of back, 
men and women after their regular| yards: Officer Mendelsohn of the 


shift of work at the home or in the Police Sanitation unit will address 
ithe gathermg at Mrs. Ashtons, | 


shop or office. 


When they are finished, an ugly ‘1900 N. Hollywood St.” 
evesore will have disappeared from | 


Who can doubt that as t 


their community. In its place will | block committees demonstrate their 
be a neat playground, pitifully worth and continue to multiply, 
small considering the needs—but a they ¢an become a movement. vital | 


pride took at. 


to the life of Philadelphia? 
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By R. H. B. 


People Change in a’Changing Community’ 


“THE CHANGING COMMUNITY” . 
frequently . . . the expression has taken on a connotation . . 


. . you hear the term 
* it 


means that Negroes are moving into a formerly near or all-white 


neighborhood ... and hence ,.. 


and a very prevelent misconcep- 


tion has been in the minds of most residents of these neighborhoods 


. with the coming of the Negro. . 
. “the blight of the slum and the ghetto will creep into 


down... 


. “property values wiil go 


our block” ... “the crime rate and juvenile delinquency will soar” 
... well, it just won't be a nice community any more.” .. . 

Well, let’s take a look-see at two of Philadelphia’s “changing 
communities” and try to add up the score to date... . 

Up iv North Philadelphia there are two areas that seem to 
me to tell the story. . . . Strawberv Mansion, where Negroes have 
moved in large numbers—but the community is still “mixed” .... 
and North Central Philadelphia, which has been an area of Negro 


residents for some years. . . 


In the past half decade Negroes battling their way out of 


| 


; 


| 
’ 


hese 


® Raising the demand to -the 


and improvement of the old. 


| 
the | trict, with thousands of union men 
school authorities for new schools! 


and women. The blocks of solidly 
built-in two and three story brick 


‘stretches of woodland so nearby. 


| If only the Park Commissioners 
would grant their pleas for the es- 


* Cooperating with the city in}row houses are inhabited mostly|tablishment in those wide open 
ga for house-to-house inspection by one family. Many homes are spaces of a well equipped and ex- 
or violations of the Housing Code.} owned by their occupiers, who! pertly supervised recreation center 

° Working for health centers.| have managed by severest econo-'for the children of the neighbor- ° 

ad Joined with the residents in! mies to pay up the endless install-' hood. What happiness such a play- 
protesting against the introduction| ment payments. | ground would give their young- 
of taprooms. Residents felt that Formerly in most part a Jewish sters! 
these would bring in elements that) neighborhood, the increasing in- 
would have “undesirable” effects on| flux in recent years of Negro fam- 


: | . e e e 
their children. ilies is changing it to a | Civic Association 


7 . . . mixe | 
, The association also participated | population, with the southern part| A# Werk 
in a protest against erection in the 


having already become almost en-' . 
neighborhood of a huge municipal tirely Negro. | THIS is where the Strawberry 
ium. ' From almost any part of the area! Mansion Civic Association and the 

; |neighborhood block organizations 


land their councils come in. These 
| groups have been fighting for such 
.a center and for many other need- 
led improvements in their communi- 
ties. 


The organizations have given the 
residents, new and old, a means of 
convincing the city fathers of the 
necessity of including. in plans for 
city betterment consideration to 
\what the people in the neighbor- 
hoods want. 
| THE Civic Association got its 
‘start as the result of a well-attend- 
ed public forum in April, 1955, 
‘held at the Strawberry Mansion 
House, a historic old home in the 
park. ; 
| The success of the meeting was 
largely due to its support by the 
local Jewish Community Relations 
‘Council, which realized that owing 
to the rapid influx of Negro fam- 
jilies it could no longer adequately 
represent the changing neighbor- 

_ | hood 
| Last March the organization was 
‘formally set up for the purpose of 


came tne paint . . . linolium on the front porches .. . weekend, | "improving the living conditions of 
the community, promoting the wel- 


family car polishing... . | ) ) : 

b’ock organization came into being, at first, mostly among the fare of its residents, developing 
Negroes around the very simple needs of thé residents—more |*!Y"© P? “¥ ere cooperative ac- 
freouent trash collections . . ..the problems relating to the children. |tion, and providing a democratic 


, de . . |forum f 
. , « The biock organization movement spread to other sections of ‘nie ght for the interchange of 


the commnity. ... | in = 
MOVING FURTHER east to North Central Philly in the oe ae ee bee 
general aree of the Wharton Center . .. where Negroes have lived | accord with the association’s aims. 
ior’some vears ... most blocks in this area are solidly Negro. ‘Yearly dues are 50 cents. 
Here the folks got together on many of the same issues as in | Work of the association is main- 
the Mansion . .. but the number of home owners per block here |ly conducted through its commit- 


is not as high as in the Mansion community ... most people are howe ow saRgé? those on Health 
and Welfare, Education (schools), 


ienants . with absentee landlords. | . 
The before and after . . . block organization ... in this sec- | Housing, Recreation (playgrounds) 
tion of Philly is one of sharp contrasts. — Betterment of Human Rela- 


A walk through a section that one is familiar with tells an | Hons (Negro-white cooperation). 
The organization works in close 


| 


> * 


important story . .. paint-up .. . fix-up is much in evidence . . 


potted plants on every step in the organized bleck .. 


painted. ... , 
Teenagers playing ball in 
the home of the “block crank.” 


and the former “block crank” is now on the committee. ... 


woman bedridden for six months 
her neighbors. . . 


Last winter 14 


. curb stone 


a backyard broke a window in 


The committee fixed the window 


A 
with TB received a TV set from 


“blocks in the Wharton Center area took a 


cooperation with the earlier -estab- 
lished Neighberhood Block Com- 
mittees and their Councils. The 
latter are especially strong in. areas 
of Negro majority, while the Civic. 
Association is composed mainly of 
white citizens. 


~_ —__ —- ————— 


WORKER PICNIC 
JULY 4th 


Spring Lake on the Mississippi In- 


the confines of the slum ghetto have found their way into the Man- 
sion community in an effort to make a better home to raise their 
families in. Real estate sharks sensing the urgency and desire of 
the Negroes for a better place to live, helped to pave the way by 


hand in the Aid-to-the-South Campaign. They also wrote letters | 
themselves and cncouraged others to write to their State Legisla- | 
tor in support of a resolution on the right to vote in Mississippi. . . 


“Block Busting” into all-white resident blocks . . . for a price of 


course. 


Manv of the white homeowners, victims of the real estate. 
dealers scld high to the incoming Negroes. 
The new. neighbors came and went their separate dailv wavs 


_. . their kids nlaved in the street TOGETHER becanse of the lack 


ot playgrounds and recreation centers... came the spring .«. | 


During the spring primary elections a Negro candidate for | 
Congress from the 4th CD was invited to a gathering in a home. 

One elderly lady remarked that the block organizations are | 
“Organization for Freedom.” 

A cab drver in the Mansion said: “It’s almost like a union!” 

The csmmumitv changes . .. the people change... . in Wil- | 
liam Penn’s City of Brotherly Love... « | | 


r ~ dian Mounds Hastings Highway 55. 
MINNESOTA. ees 
Speaker: Eric Bert, farm editor and 
organizer of the thirties. Washing- 
ton Worker correspondent. Music, 
| Games, Dancing, Food. Come. 


f 
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Inquirer's Call to Stop H-Bomb Tests Deserves Wide Support 


IN A MOVING and most so- 
ber editorial appearing in’ its 
Thursday, June 14th edition, 
THE PHILADELPHIA _IN- 
QUIRER issues a dramatic call 
to our National Administration 
in Washington: 

“.,, to announce that, for the 
time being, it is suspending 
tests of nuclear weapons; that 
it invites all other powers to 
join with it in so doing”... as 
an example of pioneering for 


quem ee oe 


ace which would allay the 
Fehrs of billions on one hand, 
and command their respect on 
the other.” 

It is a rare occasion indeed 
for the. PENNSYLYANIA 
WORKER to unqualifiedly 
agree with an editorial position 
of The Inquirer. Many pages 
of copy ould be consum 
aloging our differences with the 
Inquirer, whether in regard to 
civil liberties, Labor's political 


a 


cate: 


ed 


Steel Workers Want Extra Pay 


ECORSE, Mich. — Negotiations)time and half for Saturday work, 
between 30.000 steel workers and double time for Sunday, Now on 
employers is being watched here|re day ea rations steel work- 

; ers who work-five days, when their 


by workers in the “Big Mill,” Great) ob ift causes them to work Satur- 


Lakes Steel Corp. Steel contracts, . 
SETI A $0 000 snliantere if the day-Sunday, get only straight time. 
Steel workers here have long 


United Steel Workers, AFL-ClO 
pointed to how UAWers at Ford 


in Michigan. 
At the “Big Mill” here some 11,-) Rouge steel mills when the work 


OOO are covered by contract, the week falls on Saturday and Sun- 
rest of the 19,000 being in scat-|day for a worker, because of 7 
tered plants in and around Detroit,' day operation, he get time and 
Monroe, Kalamazoo, Mich. halt and double time. This is what 

Strongest demand among rank! the rank and file steel worker wants 
and file steel workers here is for most. 


4th CD Could Use the Money 

ASIDE FROM the fact that these H-bomb appropria- 
tions are a complete waste from the standpoint of security, 
there is another.tragedy that follows. The huge expendi- 
ture of money leaves us “broke” when it comes to the im- 
provements that are really needed. 

For example, take a look on Page 15 at the way the 
people from the block committees in the 4th Congres- 
sional District are struggling to improve their neighbor- 
hood, and imagine what could be done with this true 


patriotism if only a fraction of this H-bomb money were 
devoted to pushing their efforts! 


Quakers Commend Inquirer 
Stand Against H-Bomb Tests 


tests because of the potential 
danger to humanity. 

“Our meeting has been urging 
this action for the past year, and 
therefore wishes to second your 
appeal,” the Friends wrote the 
Inquirer. 


ee 


ee eeantintinen tna —_ 


The Frankford (Philadelphia) 
Friends (Quaker) Meeting has 
commended the Philadelphia In-) 
quirer for an editorial (June 14) 
in which the U.S. Government 
was urged to take the initiative 
towards discontinuing H-Bomb 


~—_—OOOO OO -—™ - 


Keystone Labor 


Si:..on Jury Collapses Frameup 
Charge by ‘Not Guilty’ Verdict 


SITARON, Pa.—An attempt to frameup an international or- 
ganizor for the International Union of Electrical Workers, now 
AFL-CIO, fell fat when the jury-in the case of Walter Phillips, 
on trial for riot during disorders on the picket line in the recent 
Westinghouse strike, returned a NO'T GUILTY verdict. 

A former police captain was the only witness for the prosecu- 
tion, He alleged he had seen the waion organizer in the midst of 
a “brawl” betwecn several hundred pickets and the same number 
of employes “fighting” to get into the plant as part of a “return 
ty work” movement, 

Two of the defense witnesses were men who had tried to 
break through the picket line, The president of the IVE local here 
-Fugene Dyll; acting vice-president Elliy, Hockenberry, and chief 
steward Albert Bell testified for the deteuse. 

On the eve cf this trial Mercer County District Attorney John 
Stranahan had charges aguinst Phillips of inciting to riot dismissed. 

owever, Uie IVE organizer had been previously convicted in a 
triat for “assault and battery” in this same connection, The con- 
tition is being appealed. 

The last of a number of workers involyed in alleged disorders 
auring the strike will go on trial next September, He is William 
Langdon, charged with riot during the “brawl.” 


Laborite on Pa. U. Board 
STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—Governor Leader's appointment of 
Yseph A. McDonough, president of the State Federation of Labor, 
*s a trustee of Penns Hania State University (“Penn State’) is, 
_ €eclared the Union Advisory Committee of the school, an indica- 
vion of the growing recognition of the need to provide Jaborin 
people with opportunities for education and training for road 
citizenship. : 
{t is a matter of record that’ Organized Labor had for years 
vainly petitioned Republican Governors’ for such an appointment. 
McDonough has been a member of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education. since 1946. He is on the University’s union advisory 
committee, which includes representatives of the State CIO Coun- 
cil, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, as well as the AFL. 


rights and economic needs, the 
rights of the Negro people or 
the people generall, iu our State 
and Nation, : 


However, in its editors reao- 


tion to the special study of rae. 


dio-activity issued by the Na- 
tional Academy of Scientists, we 
can only say “Bravo” and “Con- 
gratulations —for on this issue, 
and at this critical moment, the 
editors of the Inquirer have tru- 
ly helped to “allay the fears 

, . on one hand” of its read- 


| 


ers, and “command(s) their re- 
spect on the other.” 


The Inquirer repeats the- 
warning of America’s top scien- 
tists that: 

“Even in peacetime, failure 
to control radiation may result 
in serious damage to future gen- 
erations .. . . that radioactivity, 
per se, is ‘harmful to life.’ It can 
cause an increase in cancer and 
other diseases; it can result in 
an increase in the number of 
detormed children; it can insid- 
iously reduce the life span of 


millions without them even real- . 
izing it; and it can destroy the 

uman race if testing ever be- 
comes unlimited,” : 

It further underscores the 

frightening fact “that the U.S. 
public right now. is using up 
about one-third of its safety lim- 
it in radioactivity . . .”, that is, 
the average human being is al- 
ready exposed to about three- 
roentgen units, with the “safe” 
level of exposure to atomic ra- 
diation being about 10 units! 
_ “What can we do?”, asks the 
Inquirer, in the face of this 
frightening and challenging *re- 
port, 

“It seems to The Inquirer that 
one of the first things the Na- 
tion should do is take the initia- 
tive in calling a halt to H-bomb 
tests.” 

To continue the tests would 
mean that “sooner or later we 
will reach a point where the>per- 
il in peace-time testing may be 
as dangerous to human survival 
as would be the use of such a 
weapon in war,” the editorial 


continues, 


In its call for “a moratorium - 
on nuclear tests,” the Inquirer 
voices the hopes of billions—in- - 
cluding the displaced peoples of 
the Atomized and uninhabitable 
Bikini Islands in the Pacific, It 
_ with Pope Pius in Rome, 
Nehru in India and leaders in 
the Soviet Union, Britain, Chi- 
na and France. It expresses the 
deepest fears and hopes of our 
own*American people. | 

May we olfer a suggestion to 
The Inquirer's editors? 

Reprint your editorial in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. At- 
tach to it a simple ballot and | 
conduct a referendum amongst 
your readers. We are supremely | 
confident that any such vote 
would record overwhelming en- 
dorsement of your call fo: Halt 
to H-bomb tests. « : 

Lacking such an opportunity, 
we on our part call upon our 
readers and friends to express 
themselves in support of your 
call through letters and wires to 
President Eisenhower. 


— ee te 


For Phila. This July 4th 
It's Reuther--And Why Not? 


By JOSEPH POSNER 

THE APPEARANCE of AFL- 
C1O vice-president Walter Ren- 
ther es main speaker at Phila- 
delphia’s July 4th celebration is 
believed to mark the first time 
that a large city has bestowed 
this honor on a prominent union 
leader. 

The affair is being run by the 
Independence Day Committee 
of which Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity of Law School, Dean J. 
Fordham is chairman, and 
Mavor Dilwdrth is honorary 
chairman. 

Whatever motivated the 
Committee's thinking in making 
up the program, their decision 
to select a union leader to head 
the speakers seems a “natural” 
in the light of the labor history 
of Philadelphia. 

The first permanent trade 
union in the United States was 
set up by Philadelphia shoe- 


makers—in 1792, and according 
to historian Dr. Philip Foner, 
the function of this type of or- 
ganization in America was “to 
bring some concrete meaning to 
the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

But Philadelphia workers 
claim another “first,” even be- 
fore 1792, in giving meaning to 
the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Six years earlier, in 1786, 
when employe organizations 
were only temporary—designed 
to last merely for the time neces- 
sary to settle a specific griev- 
ance—Philadelphia journeymen 
printers conducted. the _ first 
authentic strike in America. 
Then they met and agreed 
“not ... to work for any print- 
ing establishment . .. under the 
sum of $6 a week... .” 

This strike—in that riod 
called a “turn-out”—was followed 
by similar action—again in Phila- 


Pa. Labor Opens State Political 
Campaign at Pgh. July 12 Parley 


PITTSBURGH, — The AFL-C10. 
National Committee on Political 
Education (COPE) is sponsoring a. 
one-day conference July 12 at the | 
William Penn Hotel for the unions 
of this state, a 

In a letter to all affiliates of the 
AFL, president Joseph McDon-_ 
ough, of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor, stressed the impor- 
tance of attendance from local 
unions. He said that outstanding | 
speakers will address the gather- 


ing. 


LEHIGH UNIONS 
IN MERGER MOVE 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. — The Le- 
high County Industrial Union 
Council has designated a commit- 
tee of six to confer with a similar 
committee already named by the 
county AFL Central Labor Union| 
for merger of their bodies. A dele- | 
gation will attend the merger con- 
vention of adjoining Buck's County 
CIO and AFL councils June 30 in 
Bristol. This: will be the first at a 
county level inthe state. 

The council renewed its mem- 
bership in the national American | 
Civil Liberties Union. Council 


———— I TT 


For information on subs 
or home delivery rates to the 
Pennsylvania Worker, ad- 


dress P.O. Box 4517, Phila- 
delphia 31, Pa, — 


—_-*A 


president Nejmeb appealed for 
tinionists to attend a meeting June 
26 to organize an ACLU group in 
the Lehigh Valley. 

It was reported that “substantial” 
financial aid had been given by the 
council to the Committee of 100, 
which represents the Negroes who 
are fighting the segregation prac- 
tices in Montgomery, Ala, A check 
Nejmeb had been sent to the “Na- 
tion,” magazine to help finance a 
special edition July 7 on the segre-' 
gation issue, 


——- & «@ 


NORTHAMPTON, TOO 

EASTON, Pa. — Merger of the 
AFL and ClO county central 
bodies moved close to consumma- 
tion when the Easton Central 
Trades Council (AFL) approved the: 
plan as drawn up. The Northamp- 
ton County Industrial Union Coun. 
cil (CIO) had previously endorsed 
the proposal. 


Hike Minimum 


Congressman William A, Barrett, 
(D-Philadelphia) will introduce in 
the next Congress—provided he is 
reelected this tall—a bill to raise 
the minimum wage. to $1.50 an 
hour, 

He promised this in a speech in 
the House last month, explaining 
that a survey had convinced him 
the present $1 gm hour federal 
minimum is altogether inadequate. 


= carpenters in 1791, 
to back up their demand for a 
10-hour day! 


In those days, too, there were 
employers who didn't like this 
“concrete meaning to the 
Declaration of Independence.” 
And sure enough, legislatures 
were passing laws saying it's OK 
for workers to have mutual aid 
societies, but nix on organiza- 
tions that call themselves 
“unions” and undertake to get 
wage raises and reduced hours 
for their members. 


DR. FONER says that in the 
1790's, “as an answer to this 
legislation,. groups otf workers 
like the Philadelphia printers 
dissolved their mutual aid so- - 
cieties and restablished them as 
trade unions.” 

So on July 4th, 1956, as 
Philadelphians ‘assemble at In- 
dependence Square, they could 
have that strange feeling like: 
they'd been here before—men- 
aced as they still are with 
“right-to-work” laws and sedi- 
tion acts meant to outlaw legi- 
timate unionism. But they might 
also feel there have been some 
real panneny in the past 150 
years, as they reflect that Reu- 
ther, one of the nation’s out- 
standing opponents of these 
repressive labor laws, is the main 
speaker at this aftair—invited by 
the City of Philadelphia 


» 


Sussex County 
School Board 


Desegregates 

MILTON, Del. — A plan to de- 
segregate the Milton Consolidated 
School was unanimously adopted 
by the four members of the local 
school board and approved last 
week by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


The plan presented was the first 
by a Sussex County school board: 
Based upon the predicted enroll- 
ment in the Milton School next 
fall, it would result in the admis- 
sion of 59 Negro pupils, Last sem- 
ester 666 white students attended 
the school. 

The Milton trustees presented 
their plan to the U. §. District 
Court in reply to a suit last month 
by the National Association for the’ 
Advancement of Colored People. 

The plan states that “within the 
limits of the school and teaching 
staff as now constituted and with- 
in the funds available for the en- . 
suing year’ that any qualified stu- 
dent resident of the district would 
be admitted “without regard to 
race or color in the order that such 
applications are received.” 


Victims of the vicious blacklist exposed last week bythe Fund for the Republic include, left to right, Karen Morley, 
actress; Howard da Silva, producer; Judy Holladay, screen actress; Marsha Hunt, actress; Ring Lardner, Jr., screen writer. 


This Is Time { 
When the Left 
Needs Its Press CS. 


By MAX GORDON , 
AN OLD and dear friend asks | 

us whether, in the light of the | 
exposures of the weaknesses of 
| 

| 


ree ino | Study Reveals 


Epition | How Smear Plot 


See cae DE Ke fit Top Artists 


have devoted ourselves to this 
Reentered as second class matter Oct 22, 1947. at the post By ERIK BERT 


movement do not feel our lives 
have been w asted. office at New York. N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 Ag 
ip July 1, 1956. THE RADIO-TV industry is “hag-ridden 
t 9 | >» ° ‘ F 
by fear.” That is the verdict made by a radio- 


We do not hesitate to answer | 77" 

with an emphatic NO. i Vol. XXI, No. 27 | 
(16 Pages) p> * Price 10 Cents’ 

we | tv producer to a reporter for 

the Fund for the Republic, 


Let us hasten to add there is 
which made our modest contri- ae 
——\ UNION’S WAGE POLICY COMMITTEE IN SESSION . ne I 
and disclosed in its 2-vol- 


Sayiet socialism and our own 


much do regret; mistakes | 
_ 

With July 1 upon us, the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press has raised only $65,- 
000 of the $100,000 required to 
keep The Worker going. We're 
in very, serious financial shape. 
Send your contributions at once 
to Emergency Committee for a 


Free Press, Room 301, 575 6th. 


Avenue, New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dunn, Treasurer. 


ee 
yution to the progress of the 
workingclass of our nation less. 


effective than they might have 
been: failure to exercise bold 
and —s iirdependent 
which would have avoided many 
of these mistakes, and much else 
along these lines, 

Let us add, too, that we are 
not shaken in the conviction that 
our country needs a Marxist 
movement now no less than be- 


fore; one that as part of the 


workingclass will assist in its 
struggles for a better life, and 
will continue to educate and 
agitate for a socialist America, 
* 

WERE trying to profit from 

a study of our errors in order to 
contribute, as fur ay we are able, 
to reshaping this movement so 
that it may be a more elective, 
more powerlul, broader instru. 
ment, Thats why we've turned 
several of our pages over to the 
Communist Party for the cons 
duct of a. free-wheeling debate, 
(Continued on Page 13) 


judgment. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE STEEL union's 170- 
man Wage Policy Commit- 
tee summoned to meet in 
New York Friday afternoon 


may get for approval terms 
for a settlement affecting 650,- 
000 steel workers due to strike 
Saturday midnight—or they may 
give the go-sign for the strike. 


As this is written, steel execu- 
tives of the 11 top companies 
were in a liuddle at Biltmore 
Hotel, most of them called in 
from other cities for the occas- 
sion, amidst rumors that they 
have something new to consider. 
Both sides were tight-lipped al.- 
though it was clear that neither 
side would summon people from 
the field unless there was a new 
basis for the talks, __ 

From the business side opti- 
mistic reports were being leak- 
ed, inspired by some top execu- 
tives. This wus quickly retlect- 
ed in the highly sensitive New 
York Stock Exchange with a sig- 
nificant jump of most steel 
shares. 

4 
THE STEEL companies had 


to make up their minds and early . from Local 1272, Pittsburgh, 


‘Assignment: g ISA 


A Private Life for M 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MARILYN MONROE 
and the playwright, Arthur 
Miller, are much in the 
headlines these days for 

reasons you 

eknow well 

F enough,, and 

there may be 
a few old-fash+ 

_ joned folk left; 
like this cols 
umnist, who 
holds with Mils 
ler's neighbor, 
the old lady of 
7th Century 


Roxbury in the Berkshires who 


’ 


cried, “Oh, so much publicity,’ 

Roxbury was founded in 1612 
and though it could well have 
been the locale for Miller’s play 
about the witches it still has 
qualities I admire, 


Though it is true that ‘the 
Pulitzer prize-winner and the na- 
tion's most beautiful actress are 
eminently public figures, I still 
believe the private life of public 
figures should remain private. 
And even when it is as spectacu- 
lar a union as this marriage, They 
have a right to their privacy 
even though the public has a 
particular interest in) them. 

I say that even though I am 


| (Continued on Page 13) 
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in the week because they faced 
the technical problem ot cool- 
ing furnaces, many of which, es- 
vecially the newer type, require 
tas 48 to 72 hours to bank, A 
mistake on that problem could 
prove very costly. 

Actual banking of furnaces 
was scheduled at many plants as 
early as Wednesday night, U.S, 
Steel began banking its Gary 
plants Wednesday night. Once 
cooled, it takes many days to 
fire up the furnaces to top level 
elliciency, 

The unolficial reports center- 
ed mainly on the possibility of a 
compromixe for a three-year con- 
tract. The key demand of the 
companies was a tive-year, no- 
strike contract with fixed annual 
raises of about two percent, The 
union directed its main amimuni- 
tion at the long-term idea. 

The basis for the possible ac- 
ceptance of the three-year idea 
was apparently being laid by the 
union, as evident in the flood of 
wires to David J. MeDonald, 
president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, from locals 
pledging full backing to his stand, 
A number called for a_three- 
year or “shorter” contract. One 


Steel Strike Hangs in Balance 


consisting of 5,000 Jones and 
Laughlin workers, said: 

“You are right, It is too little, 
too late and too long. Try for 
a good three-year settlement.” 

* 


A DAY earlier, spokesmen of! 
the steel companies hinted to 
newspapermen .theyd have. to 
get some concessions if they were 
to come down to a three-yea: 
pact, The question was whether 
or not they received such con- 
cessions. Also, is the three-year 
pact to be a no-strike no-reopen- 
er agreement? The steel union 
had never signed pacts for long- 
er than a two-year stretch, al- 
most always a wage re-opener 
and the right to strike was pro- 
vided, 

The issue that probably re- 
celved the most mention in the 
meeting of the locals held while 
the negotiations were in New 
York's Roosevelt Hotel, was time 
and one-lialf for Saturday and 
double time for Sunday, The em- 
ployers olfered towards that de- 
mand only a 10 percent prem- 
jum for Sunday work. 

Money-wise, this demand has 
a prote meaning for many 
workers than any of the others. 


— —! 
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ARTHUR MILLER 


and Miller 


ume report on the entertain- 
ment field which was made 
public last week. 

The producer insisted that he 
remain anonvmous. Ht the re- 
porter had not been a personal 
friend, the producer would not 
have talked to him. 

He, like the industry of which 
he talked, is hag-ridden by fear 
of the blacklist that blankets the 
field, 

The 600-page Fund renort re- 
vealy that trom Hollywood to 


Madison Ave... the sMmOY of sus- 


picion penetrates to all comers 
of the offices and stages of the 
movie and radio world, A harsh 
toll of sullering hos been the 
result, 

. 

BETWEEN 1951 and 1954, 
9212 motion picture workers were 
named as Communists or nears 
Communists or what not. Today 
none of them is working in the 
movie industev. Among them 
were top drawer screen’ writes, 
directors, actors and actresses 
and other workers-at all levels of 
the vast industry, 

The firing of the 212 represe 
ented the subjection of the entire 
industry to the reactionary orders 
of ay unwholesome a gang 
inquisitors as was ever assembled 
in the U, S. 

The harassment of everything, 
progressive began in 1947, when 
the bankers who control mevis 
managements decided at a mee 
ing in New. York’s Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel that Hollywood 
would submit to the un-Ameri- 
can probers then headed by Rez. 
Parnell Thomas. 

He was later jailed for pocket- 
ing monev which should hav 
gone to an office employe of ht 
in Washington. 

Three vears later, in 1950 t(% 
headhunters spread their opera- 
tions from Hollywood to }- tic 
son Ave., in New York ( “4! 
bringing the TV and radio ine— 
dustry into their grasp, 

a. 


FOR THE FIRST time now, 
the details of the story have besa 
filled in, The victims and the 
persecutors, the methods and the 
consequences, have been descrite 
ed in grim detaj] by John Cog] 
and his assistants, in the Fun 
for the Republic’s “Report on 


(Continued o : Page 13) 
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Political Pot Boils When | 


Governors Get Together 


By ROB F. HALL | 
THE ANNUAL GOVERNORS conference held at Atlantic aw last week was 
described by some wit as “the only political convention this year attended by both ma- 


77 


THE CASE FOR THE STEEL WORKERS 
The United Steelworkers of America, negotiating for substan- 
tial innprovements, didn’t stress high cost of livin 

overnment’s four-person family budget requires ($4,311 a year) 
but the hugh profits of the steel industry; its record productivity 


added 34,000,000 tons of’ ‘new steel capacity. It has incre 
total cash by $1,700,000,000. It has paid dividends to its stock- 
holders of three billion eight years. It has doubled its net profits 


» 


or what the 


rise and its tremendous expansion by plowing profits into er 
They demanded a “bigger share” and a higher living standard. 
As David J. McDonald put in his telecast: 

“Here are the facts—The steel industry in the past eight years 


ased its 


after taxes—from $650,000,000 in 1947 to $1,300,000,000 in 1955. 
This is hardly a victure of an industry beset by financial difficulties. 


jor parties.” In certain respects it was a dry-run for the big conventions next month 
—the Democratic in Chicago’Aug. * | : 
13 and the Republican in San PRINS. 
Francisco, Aug. 20. | Hope HE LAST 
4 
UNTIL ELECTION Day! 


For candidates it was the occa- 

sion for a flexing of muscles by their 
more extrovert supporters, and a 
few rounds of shadow-boxing with 
the issues which they expect (or 
fear) will be crucial in the election 
campaign. 
\. An observer with no axes to 
grind, if there were any, would 
have come out with conclusions ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Democratic Ticket 

Adlai Stevenson will enter the 
convention with at least 400 certain 
delegate votes and, some say, as 
many as 500. } 7 

His nearest rivals are Kefauver 
with 175 votes and Harriman with 
110. , , 
As Adlai’s manager, James Fin- 
negan said at Atlantic City, “Stev- 
enson, Harriman and Kefauver see 
eye to eye on civil rights.” If Stey- 
enson can secure the additional 
900 ‘votes he needs for a majority 
from among delegates now back- 
ing Kefauver or Harriman, no com- 
promising commitments ‘to the 
Southern wing would be involved. 

For this gambit, the crucial 
states are Minnesota (30 votes), 
Wisconsin (28 votes), Michigan 
(44 votes) and New York (98). 


The Democratic Party convention| | 
in each of these states has de-|¢ans should be ready in case the| 4 


manded a strong civil rights plank. | “unexpected” happens, Adlai-Keefe Unity 


Thus an arfangement between! The Stratton statement, follow- : é 
oe S ‘ing so soon after a veiled attack on| At Minn. Convention 
MINNEAPOLIS. — The Min- 


the Stevenson forces and Kefauver |!" he 

os Harriman or both would make| Vice President Nixon by Gov. 
neapolis Democratic-Farmer La- 
bor Party state convention unan- 


» Adlai virtually independent of the | Goodwin Knight of California, SUR" 
Southern bloc. Kbfenver is appar-| Sested t some that behind the 
facade of GOP optimism about) jmously adopted a ‘resolution 
which urged the state’s delegates 
to the Democratic National Con- 


———— 
i 


t. 


ae 


ently disposed toward such an al-| ws 
rangement, if he could get the Ike 4d running, a strugee was’ al- 
vice presidential’ nomination, Har-| y™ ie Tick: or the top yo 
riman persists in his ambition to} oP ot Mehl et, assuming that 
head the ticket, speculating on a, ‘ sah ag ope we | 
stalemate, and simultaneously car-} | tot if a ‘deal om Bey 
rying on a flirtation with Southern | '<Y<!4 On a a lifortib’e lel | 
conservatives and the dubious! MCC%ng name ‘-alltornhh s\cete-| | 
Gov. Happy Chandler of Kentuc- Rates to the Republican Conventgn, | to Stevenson. The convention 
kv. \Nixon had been represented by | 


venson if and when released 


Of the state's 30 votes, 26 are 


"If Stevenson fails to get the ne | Murray Chotiner. Past: con ions | See le ie ye OH a x 

ieee f. cs ad LS . “4 with Chotiner, influence peddler, | ns oh — De ay “ej 

" oa, beget sree “| ps vat chave hurt Nixon’s reputation. The ape ” 1 ps os f op me 2 
led ‘ ne “te © esa = branrate ERC that these relations are continu- | Aen he ao . on we 
ed fo make greater commitments ing could be fatal to his hopes far| te November elections.” 

‘Tl, LYM’ the first, if | . 

don Johnson and House Speaker ri CoP ewig me soppmr, per ruling would be enforced promptly. 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas. White House propaganda assert-| Gov. George Bell Timmerman, 
]r., (D-SC) held his own press con- 


He further ‘observes that the industry’s rise in productivity in 
1955 broke all previous records—l1 percent. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


‘Also, many workers who techni- 

cally do not really have to work 

on weekends, resent being call- 

ed_in. The union members feel 

that if a steep enough premium - 
was set for weekend work, the 

company would limit its work 

force for Saturday and Sunday 

to a bare minimum requirement. 

' * 


FOR MORE than a week be- 
fore the negotiations came to a 
climax, the union an@ the em- 
ployers were engaged in an in- 
tense publicity war. Statements, 


Steel Strike Hangs in Balance 


HE ALSO noted that the com- 
panies would requiré the worker 
to contribute another 2.5 cents an 
hour (on top. of 4.5 cents he al- 
ready pays) to meet his half share 
for the cost of insurance. The union 


demands the company, pay the 
whole bill. 

In reply to McDonald, each of 
the steel companies sent letters to 
their employes playing on strike 
fears and the likely effect on their 
“family programs.” The letters 
itemized the changes proposed by 
the companies in exchange for a 
five-year deal to make them Jook 
impressive. In a subsequent letter 


radio and TV, letters to the work- 
ers, newpaper ads and rumors|they claimed more than $4,000 
were the ammunition. The atmos-| would be added to each pay en- 
phere was anything but the “mu-|velope within the five-vear stretch. 
tual trust” concept that McDonald| ' There was no. doubt that) the 
often pictured in describing labor-) companies set their hearts to a five- 
employ er relations in the steel iIn-| year no-strike pact and they were 
dustry. ‘willing to go far to make it look 


_ vention to “support Adlai Ste- . 
from support of Estes Kefauver.’. | 


pledged to Kefauver and four | 


The employers, through the “Big good and _get it. -One staff member 

Three’—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem an of the steel union commenting on 

'Republic—put forward their “pack-|a company ad, said: 

‘age’ and claimed it would give} “Ip five years they'd automate 
us out of business.” 


‘the workers immediate benefits 
John Stepheas, U. S. Steel's ne- 


' 

| costing the employers 18 cents an 

fa cg ch Be gulag, the| gotiator and other of his associates, 
ila sadn a TR aes ? DP ri “"| stressed to newsmen at a luncheon 
ae 5 aes + | arranged for them, that the indus- 

bare wpa i 4 the workers are gIVell try needs the five-year “peace” to 
cae raf vss Dye — 7 | carry out expansion for an addi- 

| anys ; i? ened capacity of 25,000,000 tons 

five-year freeze. | 


| of steel. On that ground, they jus- 
McDonald unwrapped the pack-| §: cil apt wv 
dete snd diewed he | tified the high profits of the in- 


the value of | d . oe 
. | ist # . ¢ , > 
most of the contents was exagger- ustry, claiming they must be 


lated. He noted that the pro- plowed into it for expansion. 
| Posed Supplementary Unemploy- 


* 
‘ment Benefits plan is loaded with THE STEEL executives also 
“gimmicks.” One would give. the 


made it clear that they'd have to 
get “compensatory” price increases 


iworkers 65 percent of their week-| 
ve after a settlement. Iron Age says 
ustry s 


ly take-home (less unemployment) that on the basis of the in 
offer, ‘a rise of about $10 a ton— 
on top of the current average of 
$130 a ton—is most likely. 

The steél industry is already 
under sharp attack from steel users 
for exploiting periodic wage raises 
cey of steel consid- 
1an is justified by the 


insurance) but not on a 40-hour| 
‘basis, but on basis of the actual| 
‘hours worked three months prior’ 
Ito layoff. MtDonald pointed out 
‘steel plants usually go on short 
weeks (mostly 32 hours) before 
they lay off. That would reduce! 
'the extra pay for the worker to,to raise the 

‘little or nothing above the jobless | erably more t 
pay he gets from the state. added cost. 


- oe 


ference and scheduled a Southern | 


Stevenson is the certain nomimee':he President’s ‘health continued | 
THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


— Democratic governors at At- last week without let-up. It paid|caucus of state chairmen, governors: 
antic City acted. New England | off too, in a Gallup poll which|and senators, to work out a com-| 


governors, led by Ribcoff of Con-|/showed 73 percent opinion that) mon anti-civil rights line. 
necticut, Jaunched a boom lor the Ike will run, 18 percent saying no,| Gov. Timmerman iosisted he 
second spot for Sen. John F, Ken-)and nine percent having no opinion. | wasn't talking about a third party, 
nedy (D-Mass). The White House announced|but he couldn't convince Gov. 
Ribicoff said that tolerance has that the visit of Indian Prime Min-|Hodges of North Carolina and Gov. 
advanced so far in the U. S. since | ister Nehru to see Eisenhower had} Collins of Florida. They said they 
Al Smith ran in 1928 that the fact} been postponed indefinitely in view were concerned lest the Democratic 
that Kennedy .is a Catholic would | | 
not hurt the ticket. ‘the President would fly to Panama no part of a break-away movement. 


Republican Ticket son July 21 to attend a meeting of | The governors were aware that 
Gov. Fred Hall of Kansas cir-/ Presidents of the American repub- since the Michigan state Demo- 
. lics. It was not explained how a'cratic convention had gone on rec- 


culated a petition praisi ». | lies. 
“brilliant hcodiacsiibe’ rand valling| 420 unable to meet with another |ord for a strong civil rights plank, 
for his renomination. It was signed ‘for a couple of hours in his own|that sentiment had been repeated 
naturally, by the GOP soe nor:, | home can, two weeks later, travel}|by Democratic state conventions 
attending the vonference. baker miles for a two-day marek = = York, Wisconsin and Min- 
e signers echeed tl ial | “P°*- , . 
Re cae li sg hep T oficial ° The New York resolution said 
‘sibility aoe eek ol ya Td Democratic Platform that “the welfare of our country 
SS1 : ’ y i 
decide f ainst sidine the | race Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D- depends upon an unequivocal stand 
But one of their number. Gov, Wj]. | “ic®) Put himself well out in front | on civil rights as stated.in the 1952 
liam Stratton of Illinois, said that|*™0"8 his colleagues as the cham-|national platform, to which -must 
the GOP should take steps to pre-| P40” of a strong civil rights plank|be added the recognition and ac- 
pare the party for the possibility | ™ the party platform. Holding his|ceptance of the Supreme Court's 
) i 7}©wn press conference at Atlantic | decision as the law of the land.” 
City, he said the Michigan dele- 


-_ wa ” a ane them and ainsi Teerednleil welled a 
withdraw. Alt imi ' ' ' 
the chances, sagen odes 5 mt, jgation which he will lead to Chi-|the national party to endorse FE- 
r , cago will be in there fighting for|PC, anti-lynch and _anti-poll tax 
BAD JO at oe position of no-quarter for the legislation, federal protection of the 
JOKE racists who are opposing with force |right to vote, and other measures 
WASHINGTON. — The bad 


of the President’s illness, but the ‘platform go too far but they wanted | 


© Carl Braden Gees Free 
© Jimerow in Grand Rapids 


THE CONVICTION of Carl 
Braden on charges of “con- 
spiracy and sedition” was thrown 
out by the Kentucky Court of 
| Appeals. Braden, his wife, and 

five’ other white persons were 

arrested on these charges in 1954: 

after he had bought a house for 

a Negro in a white suburb, and 

the house was dynamited by 

white racists. Braden had been 
sentenced to a 15 year prison 


ing proposed that the licensing 
power of the state over realtors 
opened an opportunity to secure 
fair tratment for people of all 
races. 
* 

WASHINGTON papers report 
that Chairman Leonard Hall of 
the GOP national comnittee is 
discouraging the type of liter- 
ature put out by the Negro 
division of his party because of 


the heavyattacks it contains on 
such Southern Senators as East- 
land; Russell of Georgia, Byrd of 
Virginia, and others. 

* 

VIOLATION of Nebraska's 
civil rights law was charged to 
the American Legion in the City 
of Omaha, as the general coun- 
cil of the Congregational 
Church met in Omaha for a na- 

_ tional convention. Legion _ offi- 
cials_ reserved rooms for tw@ 
Chicago ministers, but refused te 


term. The American Civil Li 
erties Union had aided. his~ ap- 
peal, The reversal came after 
the recent U. S, Supreme Court 
decision invalidating state. sedi- 
tion laws. | 
. ’ 
RIGIDLY BIASED practices 
of the Real Estate Board in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan were 
revealed at a Housing confer- 
ence sponsored by the Michigan 
Committee on Civil Rights. 
The white population in this 
city has increaped 5 percent 


‘the implementation of the Supreme | advocated by. the NAACP and the 
joke in this town was the al- |Court’s school desegregation rul- 
ing in the South. 

e said he Wasn't calling for 
troops to the South but it was ob- 
vious that if the White Citizens 
Councils were going to defy law 
and order, some people would have 
to go to jail. He said he wanted the 
platform to say that, the court's 


ledged comment from Sen. Wil- 
liam Jenner (R-Ind) that the 
GOP would “run Ejisenhower 
again if they had to call a taxi- 
dermist to stuffehim and prop 
hima up.” — Willard Shelton in 
Neca Guild Reporter. : 


—— 


= 


a == —_ _ 


; : 
a 


AFL-CIO. 


The Minnesota convention re-| 


sponded enthusiastically to the key- 
note address of UAW president 
Walter Reuther in which the UAW 
president said; “If the .Democratic 
party tries. to straddle the civil 
rights question, it will not win and 


| has no right_to win,” | ": 
: ae eS ys 


f 


between 1940 and 1950; the 
non-whites increased 155 per- 
cent, it was disclosed, but 
housing has not -been made 
available outside an: extremely 
restricted area. Miss Frances 


dizector of the Nat'l] Committee 
against Dis¢rimiiation in’ Hous- 


house one of them, a Negro 
delegate. pe 8 prosecutor Chas. 
A. Fryzek refused to file charges 
against the Legion, asserting 
that the law does not apply toe 
a “private club.” The NAACP 
will press the, suit in county 
courts, it said. : : 
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"UAW Skilled Trades _ 


Parley Called Here 


CHICAGO. — Locals of the 
United Auto Workers in this re- 
= have been asked to select 

elegates to a UAW Skilled 
Trades Conference to held in 
Chicago September 13-15 at the 
Morrison Hotel. 

The parley will deal with the 
special problems of workers in 
the apprenticeable skilled trades, 
including maintenance workers 


ILLINOIS 


Dirksen Helps Dixiecrats 
Push States’ Rights Bil 


Let us have your views. Please CHICAGO.~—Illinois voters, who | sen has sought to cover his links 


send letters to the Illinois Edition will elect a U. S. Senator this fall, | with the McCarthyites on civil lib- 
of The Worker, 36 W. Randolph) are now confronted with the fact erties‘and with the Dixiecrats on 
| that Republican Sen. Everett M. | civil rights. His vote last week pair- 


a 


civil rights plank stron 


ganizations flourish, including 
block groups, peace organiza- 
tions, PTAs, churches and 


(Continued from Page 16) 
This campaign has been com- 


red with the victory of the 
iberal PTA leader, Mrs. Esther 
Saperstein, in the Rogers Park 
8th House District. However, 
Mrs. Saperstein had not ‘only 
strong independent suppuxt\ but 
was also backed by the regular 


/ 


St., Chicago, IIL 
) Dirksen, has joined the conspiracy |ed him up with Sen. James O. East- . 
wa a ; REFORM to gag the U. S. Supreme Court. _ land of Mississippi as the two most and tool-and-die-makers. 
Tod: 0 f ‘ ee The effect of this bill supported | consistently reactionary members _ 
oday, two of us went to visit) hy Dirksen last week is double-/of the U.S. Senate. ‘Young Dems 
~ inmate of the Stateville P eni-| }arrelled: (a) it is aimed to upset; This action may touch off a more | 7 
tentiary. We were told that prison- | the Supreme Court ruling against | vigorous anti-Dirksen campaign in (Continued from Page 16) 
oR would _ or ag only one \segregation in the public schools; |this state as election time ap- appropriation of federal funds 
isitor on Satu lays, due to the | (b) it is an — to restore the | proaches. Dirksen is being opposed for education and: housing in a 
= that they didn't have room. | repressive state sedition laws which by Democratic candidate Richard manner that will not encourage 
any visitors arent able to travel/hi¢h court in the Steve Nelson case. | Stengel. the continuation of segregation.” 
the long disfancé alone, as in my} ‘Sen. Dirksen was one of the; The bill directed against the re- alls 
t : | ie : ; AFTER calling for support to 
Case. )Northern members of the Senate cent U.S. Supreme Court ruling on re Ln. @ Crank a 
Most ple wis have Ro jecuk Te : hn | 303 | wil righ d civil liberti entorce the Supreme Court de- 
pO peo e ork Judiciary Committee who joined|civil rights and civil liberties now | cisions banning segregation, the 
for a living have only Saturdays with the Dixiecrats: in advancing faces a floor fight in the Senate. In ly D. bi te om oxi 
d Soitdey of ond deve th ng & id te dein Bice ht a Biotcl) Late oung Vemocrats that we sup- 
and sunday of, and since there this bill out of committee. It\pro-jits application to state sedition laws, port these proposals for the 
is no visiting on Sundays, Satur-|yides that Jegislative bodies can’ the bill forbids the high court from Latins el ig hee. th 
dew da the ‘eg aay rag elt | niet ; FE hat the Federal C sell-eviden reason that ey 
y is only Gay in the weeK| override the U, S. Supreme Court. ruling that the Federal Government are tust and) tight.” 
most people can visit prisoners. | * has exclusive jurisdiction in a cer- a vege hs the 1956 
We should try to build the| THE ACTION by Dirksen ties. tain legal field. died Waitin - mnintiiel bring 
morale of prisoners by having as}in) with his anti-labor, anti-Negro| THE RED-BAITING arguments SEN. DIRKSEN | Democratic victory _ without 
many visitors as we can, to show/regord. In the recent period, Dirk- being used in support of the bill’ are directed at restoring the rights | strong support for these” prin- 
4 4 — = a p amr ppm 8 ™} of state to pase so-called sedition| ciples . . . we heartily recom- 
m Dow they are lecing and get: 7 laws. These laws were declared in- | mend the unseating of Con- 
ae along, “ ~~ “i they aad valid after the Pennsylvania Com-| gressmen and Senators from 
mt gt ar ian ct ys nee | munist leader, Steve Nelson, ap-| states where large and’ substan- 
<n ogy eel resentment towarc 1 '_pealed his 20-year conviction under! tial “proportions of the popula- 
- PEOPLE DEFENDER CH AR ; ‘such a law. The Supreme Court; tion—ranging from one-third to 
if | ‘ruled that in passing the Smith Act! over one-half—are deprived. of 
OUR SILENCE The following is from an editorial in the Chicago Defender this ‘of 1940, Congress had given the | the franchise.” — aes 
Dear Editor: | weak dn iSen! Everett M.| Dirksen: Federal Government exclusive juris- | . Tyo resolutions on foreign 
| me rey ea ; | dietion im thi licy ace C: 
Do the people of America love | “On close examination, Sen. Dirksen’s record does not show | "awa ¢ — ‘ peer me are coe se 
Ben) Rohe oF eg A | os | : :; | The new bill is seen as ruse to; reaffirmation of the principles 
aul Robeson Iess than the peo"; up toa weil in ihe area of human rights. He has voted against lrestore so-called “states’ rights” in| of equal rights and self-determ- 
ple of England? England is) (oture which would limit filibustering against civil rights measure. ‘the feld of discriminati Se decid ale it 
lounchi hoeetde of | . ate the field of discrimination and j‘ination for all peoples. Adlai 
aunching a aie ae e ne ort to; He voted for the Bricker amendment. He voted in favor of the ‘segregation. Should the Dirksen-| Stevenson was commended for 
mses eet oki te « iy nomination of Sen. James QO. Eastland to head the all-important  cepported bill be passed, it would | his proposal to ban further H- 
ge b ¥ wane twid¢ © Judiciary Committee and now he | lined up with the opposition | he possible tor Congress to throw! bomb tests. 
ee Ss of on ant ed | against the Supreme Court. |out the Supreme Court decision of; But, in a resolution on the 
Be orltogesae: Se ag Bt 7 “Spelled out this means that Senator Dirksen is against the May 17, 1954 outlawing segrega-| Middle East, the convention 
ie Sade sind worn of tes . | Supreme Ccurt decision in the schools cases. He is-agamst integra- jtion in the schools, as well as other, agreed to a one-sided policy of 
otetadiie = algae Alaa ‘aetiodl long tion and, it follows that he must be against the Negro people, | court rulings relating to civil rights | support for arms to Israel and 
A PAUL ROBESON ‘FAN, '| particularly in his own Constituency. | Me We o | warned against “hostile  sur- 
rn Ly | ‘It is ironic for him, therefore, that his victory will depend | 4 at orkers : rounding nations who are being 
| largely upon the vast segment of Negro voters in Illinois, and it | (Continued from Page 16) supplied with _ armaments by 
SAVE OUR SONS | is unfortunate that he has taken a position where he cannot pos- merged union under the terms of| foreign POWETS. 
Dear Editor: | sibly merit the support of those voters. It is fortunate, however, ithe merger agreement. The convention actions _ on 
The recent subpoenaing of Flor-' that he has chosen to unveil his real attitude in ample time so li It . probably a field of po-| civil liberties were firm but lim- 
ence Gowgiel, of the Save Our) that the »eople can be informed and not misled by any words no | oe pie! that “1 4 ny a est toa gape of oyeny 
Sons Committee, by the House! matter how honeyed they may be.” | OPE OS UNY MA Tae | MKiwest (De-) oaths, and a recommencathm 
C oe a! __y tween the two unions will be felt.| that the Eisenhower Adminis- 
Ammittee on Un-American Ac- : | 4s ; : 
tivities causes une to wonder. Havé | Lee political impact of this new) tration adopt ex-Senator Harry - 
the Laan < ah tide commuitendl . | Jarge union, which will probably Cain's proposals revising its se- 
a ALI. es the duel! -be merged prior to the national! curity program. 
a va ey ie the bpilit off 4 ‘elections in November, should be|———~———— ; 
| gay eased } : ‘quite important. enough to 
Geneva traveled the length pad e | Emil Mazey, secretary treasurer drive the Bastlands and Talmadges 
breadth of the giobe without | emocrats e otice ‘of the United Auto Workers, in|out of the Party.” He urged that 
touching Washington: } . his address to the Packing conven-|the Dixiecrats be driven out of 
Many mothers who, during the tion, stressed that it was the obli-| the Democratic Party. and they be 
war’in Korea, hesitated to express | gation of labor to demand of the! forced to join up with the Repub- 
, _ ea = se%e ieett iDemocratic Party convention “a lican Party. 
giel for her wonderful work in | . : 
the SOS, have since attempted to 
make amends. | 
The “dirty” and costly war in| 
Korea has been denounced by 
every sane and level-headed in- 
dividual in our nation—yet, the 
Un-American Committee, at this} Democratic organization, 
late date, continues to hound and Mikya’s campaign was waged 
persecute those ae helped ter-| by independent and = labor 
minate it. Why: To force Mrs. groupings unaided by a single 
Gowgiel to discontinue her efforts' regular Democratic captain. The 
for pedce? — | Independent Voters of Illinois 
The committee cannot truly be-| (ADA), which originally spon- 
lieve this-NOT if it has taken’ sored the Mikva campaign, 
the trouble to read the record of} counted on strength gathered in 
the SOS. Mrs. Gowgiel realized | the district the wig year 
the responsibilities of heading the! when it sent IVI chairman Leon 
SOS at the outset. She recognized | Despres to the city council. But 
that any effective work in the field) Despres leaned heavily on sup- 
of peace would irivolve personal port from the Republican or- 
sacrifices, smears, persecution, vil-| ganization. 


* 


LIBERALS and progressives, 
labor and the Negro. people, 
small business people and the 
professionals were united-around 
Mikva’ as a candidate who ex-’ 
pressed common minimum 
program. 

In the highly interracial 5th 


lification — AND hearings before | 
the Un-American Comimttee, The 
subpoena to appear - before the, 
Un-American Committee is a tes- 
timonial to the effectiveness of her’ 
contribution to peace. It is not a. 
disgrace but an HONOR and will 
be regarded as such by all peace- 
loving individuals. 

NELLIE DE SCHAAF. 


synagogues, a large consumers 
co-op, campus organizations, a 
neighborhood club. In addition, 
the community contains a high 
degree of membership in groups 
organized on a basis other than 
that of the. immediate commu- 
nity; trade unions, NAACP, 
ACLU, Jewish organizations, 
etc. The independent-labor coali- 
tion has made itself the-political 
action spokesman for these 
people's organizations. 


After Despres won his alder-— 


manic victory in 1955, the IVI 
correctly estimated that it could 
nominate a Democratic candi- 
date for State Representative. 
For this purpose it advanced 
four candidates: Maynard Kreu- 
ger, a leading socialist; George 
Watson, a pacifist; Bruce Sagan, 
youthful publisher of a commu- 
nity newspaper; and Mikva, a 
labor attorney. 

* 


THE Democratic committee- 


men of the 23rd House District 


refused to consider the IVI pro- 
posals, At this point, the IVI had 
to choose among its own. 

Of the four, Mikva was seen as 


having, a more profound under- 
standing of Illinois state .gov- 
ernment, was more concerned 
about labor issues and his candi- 
dacy provided the best basis for 
uniting all coalition elements. 

Labor's role grew as the eam- 
paign progressed. That the en- 
tire labor movement supported 
Mie from the beginning of his 
candidacy was something very 
new, since labor groups in this 
area have never in the past 
opposed the regular Democratic 
choices. 

However, this support was un- 
even. The AFL couldn't lose: 
it supported Mikva and the 
regular candidates equally. But 
active support came from: the 
CIO. In two wards, the 4th and 
the 7th, an active CIO precinct 
machinery ‘came into being for 
the first time. In the 5th Ward, 
the CIO apparatus. grew and 
strengthened itself side by side 


, with the independent 5th Ward 


*Democratic Club. 


* 
HEADING this 5th Ward 
Democratic Club is. Walter 


Schaible, a steel unionist, who 


also helped build the 5th Ward 
CIO-PAC. These two organiza- 
tions became the basis for ac- 
tivating a sizeable number of 
Negro forces in the Mikva 
campaign. 

The Mikva program centered 
around housing needs, tax re- 
form, FEPC, civil liberties, 
garnishment, relief, school needs, 
industrial injury liability, Chi- 
cago home rule and judicial 
reform. 

MIKVA came in first in a field 
of four candidates in the Demo- 
cratic primary. He ran first in 
both the 4th and 5th Wards 
and ran second in the 7th Ward. 

A feature of Mikva’s campaign 
was ° the “parlor meeting,” 
through which he spoke to thou- 
sands of voters directly at more 
than a hundred of such gath- 
erings. 

Now, during the summer “dull, 
Mikva is continuing to conduct 
several of such meetings each. 
week. Immediately after the 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion, it is planned that the Mikva 
campaign will get rolling in high 
gear. 
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JULY 4 ALL NATIONS PICNIC 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4 


Santa Fe Park, 91 and Wolf Road 


poe 


(May be reached: by car, via Route 
No. 66 and Wolf Road, or via Willow 
Springs Road; by bus, via 63rd Street 
bus to end of the line in Agro or via 
Bluebird Argo bus. Special picnic bus 
from Argo bus terminal to grove). 
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FOOD OF ALL NATIONS 
DANCING * GAMES 


ADMISSION 50 
Auspices: Midwest Committee for Protection of 


Foreign Born and Chicago Joint Defense Committee 
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By WILLIAM SENNETT 

JACKSONVILLE, _ Illinois. — 
Over 200 delegates wrens, 
the Illinois state convention o 
Young Democrats last week. set 
a living example of their sup- 
port to a strong civil rights pro+ 
gram by -breaking down fou || eae 
standing segregation practices 
in this small Southern Hlinois 
city. 

Ne: vgroes were able to use the 
facilities of the Dunlap Hotel 
where convention sessions. were 
held, and both Negro and 
white dined together in restau; 
rants that had catered. to whites 
only in the past. 

At the convention itself, a 
forthright program — on civil 
rights was unanimously) adopt- 
ed. The administration of Gov- 
ernor Stratton was scored for its 
failure to;press for a Fair Em- 
ployment = Practices law. The 
convention called for a renew- 
ed fight to adopt shch legisla- 
tion when the Illinois legislature 
reconvencs. | 

* 

PRESIDENT Eisenhower was 
roundly condemned for failing 
to use the authority he! already 


has to protect the civil rights of 


Negroes in the South. 
The Young Democrats of Ii- 


linois urged “vigorous enforce- 


ment of already existing civil. 
rights statutes by all branches 


of our federal government, and 
the enactment of civil rights leg- 


islation by the U.S. Congress, 
including the following: a bipar- 


' tisan commission- to investigate 


denial of civil rights and to rec- 
ommend solutions; the ending 
all forms of discrimination spon- 
sored by state or municipal 


Young Democrats Take Strong Civil Rights Stand 


creed or national origin; federal 
fair employment practices leg- 
islation; legislation enabling the 
Attorney’ General to obtain 
court injunctions on behalf ‘of 
rights; and legislation requiring 
—, on Page han 


laws; establishment of a strong 
civil rights section in the De- 
partment of Justice; provision of 
penalties for mob violence and 
lynchings and other disturb- 
ances in which victims are per- 
secuted because of race, color, 


Strike Stops 


CHICAGO.—Management ar- 
rogance in firing a group of foun- 
dry workers at the Crane Com- 
pany plant led last week to a se- 
ries of walkouts. by members of 
the United Steelworkers. 

The 5,500 production workers 
left the pl: ant on Thursday, June 
21, and continued with daily 
walkouts, some shifts working a 
few hours and then leaving the 
plant in a body. 


The plumbing firm manage- 


Merged Meat Workers 
New Force in Midwest 


pires at the end of August. 
* 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO.—The tremendous 
contribution that the meat work- 


ers have made to the organized 
labor movement in the past, es- 
pecially in the Midwest, may be 
dwarfed by the new role of these 
workers as a result of the merger 
agreement between the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen and the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers, endorsed by 
the recent conventions of both 
unions. 

In Iinois alone, the new 
merged union would jhave a 
membership of approximately 
40,000 workers in the packing- 
houses, retail stores, the poultry 
industry, the leather and fur in- 
dustries. This would undoubted- 
ly make thus union one of the 
most powerful in the state. 

As a result of the merger 
agrement, a new district is cre- 
ated, which encompasses the 
joint membership of both unions 
in the states ot Hlinois, Indiana, 
Missouri and Kansas. The esti- 
mated total membership of the 
merged union -in this new dis- 
trict, which is to be known as 
District 6, would be approxim- 
ately 65,000 members. This 
‘would be the second largest dis- 

trict in the new meeabl union, 
second only to the New England 
New York district. 

* 

IN the new District) 6, two 
vice-presidents from among the 
ranks of the packinghouse work- 
ers will head up the work within 
the district. They are) Charles 
Hayes and Burt LaRue. Two 
other vice presidents from the 
Amalgamated will have local re- 
sponsibilities. They are} Emmett 
Kelly of Chicago and Henry 


Friesie of St. Louis. 


Eighteen thousand packing- 
house workers in sippraciadabely 
30*locals, together with about 
17,000 retail workers and pack- 
inghouse workers now in the 
Amalgamated and 5,000 fur and 
leather workers, -will constitute 
the Illinois membership of the 
merged union, 


One of the very first effects 
that will undoubtedly be felt in 
the Midwest, resulting from the 
merger agreement, is the prepa- 
rations for the contract negotia- 
tions with the “big four” packers. 
At the packing convention, pres- 
idemt Ralph Helstein expressed 
the opinion that while negotia- 
tions with the packers would 
begin prior to the merger, the 
new contract would apply to the 
merged union, The contract ex- 


« 


now 
teamsters and the Amalgamated 
will be carried over to the new 


AMONG the key demands be- 
ing presented to the packers, by 
convention decision, is the 30- 
hour week and a_ substantial 
wage increase. Other demands 
include the guaranteed .annual 
wage and premium pay tor-week- 
end work. 

Both conventions took serious 
note of the continuing and ac- 
celerated fight that is necessary 
for Negro-white unity. With the 
outstanding role that the workers 
in the meat industry have play- 
ed on all fronts of «the fight 
for Negro rights, this is especial- 
ly true of the packinghouse 
workers, the merger of the two 
unions should bring about new 
contributions cn this very vital 
phase of trade union work. 


Organizing of the unorganized 
received major stress at both of 
theconventions, The independent 
Swift Brotherhood of Packing- 
house Workers will be urged to 
come into the merged organ- 
ization. There are about 10,000 
members in this only large in- 
dependent union in the packing 
industry. Many of the .plants 
are located within the new di- 
strict 6. In the states of Missouri 
and Kansas there are numerous 
plants that are yet to be organ- 
ized which are'in the new merg- 


ed union. 
- 


THE organizational pact that is 
the 


in existence between 


(Continued on Page 15) 


‘Heat: 


ment fired a dozen foundry 

workers who left the plant after 
they refused permission to go 
home because of the unbearable 
heat in the foundry. It has been 
the practice in recent years for 
workers to take time off on their 
own during hot spells. 

* 

HOWEVER, workers said that 

the management was working 


on rush, orders in Department 1 
and confused to ~consider the 
health and safety of the men, 
Those who were fired tor leaving 
their jobs were shakeout men 
who handle the moulds and sand 
at high. temperatures. Unlike 
other départments, there is no 
relief setup for the men on this 
job in Department I. 

Significantly, the plant-wide 
walkout came just as a. strike 
loomed in the big steel negotia- 
tions. Fabrication plants like 
Crane are not directly involved 
in the current contract talks, but 
traditionally the pattern set in 
big steel also holds for the fab- 
rication industry where contracts 
end a few months later. 

The Crane walkout, not offi- 
cially described as a strike, fol- 
lowed two weeks of a company 
offensive on  piecework rates 
throughout the shop. Workers 
interpreted this as a part of the 
company's efforts to “soften up” 
the union in preparation for the 
bargaining on the contract which 
expires on September 30. 

* 

MANAGEMENT has _sbeen 
“putting on the heat,” particular- 
ly since the virtual breaking of 
the strike at the Kohler Com- 
pany, Crane’s biggest competitor. 
At the same time, Crane workers 
noted the apparent eagerness of 
union representatives at Crane 
to “get along peacefully” with 
the company at all costs. For 
some months back; leaders at 
union meetings were urging the 
workers to “cooperate” with the 
company, and de-emphasize 
grievances. 

Wednesday, when the shake- 
out. men came back to work, 
after leaving early the day’ pre- 
vious, they were given their dis- 
charge slips. Local 2047; United 
Steelworkers, called an emergen- 
cy meeting at which the decision 
was made to 
cause of the heat” at 10 a.m., if 
the firings were not withdrawn. 
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Freedom Fight Drama to 
Highlight July 4th Picnic 


CHICAGO.—The July 4th All ki, Jewish borscht and cheeze blint- 
Nations Picnic at Santa Fe Park zes, barbecued ribs, and many 
will present a living panorama of | more. 
the defense of constitutional rights| Isadore Hudson and his orchestra 
in the Chicagoland area. will alternate the latest jazz num- 

A brief but dramatic presenta- bers with Latin rhythms and polkas, 
tion will be made by Rev. William| The picinic grounds will open 
T. Baird, chairman of the Midwest) for fun-seekers at 10 a.m. on July 
Committee for Protection of For-' 4th. Shuttle buses will run fron 
eign Born. A number of test cases|the end of the car-tracks in Argo 
under the McCarran-Walter Immi-! for those who lack their own trans- 

ratior®™ Act and the Smith Act will portation. Admission is 50 cents. 
be dramatized by the presence of| “Everything possible is bein 
the defendants, who include C aude! provided to make this July 4t 
Lightfoot, James Keller, Emanuel pinic the ideal family outing,” 
Blum. The outcome of these cases, ! Morris Granat, committee chariman 
many of which will require a Su-|declared. “But it will also be an 
preme Court decision, will be of important event in helping to rally 
historic national importance. .the people to block the current 

All of the traditional features of Dixiecrat - McCarthyite - Brownell 
the July 4th Picnic are being readi-| drive to take the guts out of the 
ed by the committee — Croatian | Bill of Rights and 14th Amend- 
lamb roasted whole on.the spit, ment and destroy the independence 
Greek shish-kebab, Russian pirozh-! of the courts.’ 


Report Grim Story 
Of Farm Equipment 


CHICAGO.—With auto pro- = major factor for the production 
duction in a serious decline, the cutbacks.’ That the decline is 
United Auto Workers union has also becoming chronic was also 
focussed attention on “the other indicated by the survey which 
soft spot in the nation’s econ- pointed out that “in the last five 


» years, the number of farms has 
omy ~t Hay Ste 298 9 decreased by 13 percent.” 
A surve 


issued this week by + 
et) Done hee A SPECIAL feature of this 
headed by- vice-president -Pat decline is that the big producers 
Greathouse, showed the plant- #'¢ being hit almost as hard as 
by-plant layoffs fn! his! ies, the smaller companies, the re- 

4 revenled the -facts on the | Pott showed. International Har- 
farm economy which brought on psa has already laid off or 
this crisis, planned the layoff of 6,598 work- 

; me ers since April. A number of 

Steadily declining farm it-: other companies have cut pro- 
come, as well as high prices of duction by 20 to 65 percent. 
farm machinery are seen as the Viet matin encnd ine aa 


— 


THE MIKVA CAMPAIGN 


How Independents Made 


only thing that will keep the farm. 
operator going,” the survey de- 
clared. “However, if he is to pull 

out of a depressed economic po- 

sition, help from other sources 

is the answer.” 

It was pointed that the Eisen- 
hower Administration, “staffed 
by representatives of big busi- 
ness,” has turned a deat ear to 
the farmers’ demands 


Democrats Take Notice *"=""~ 


By R. G. MASON 

CHICAGO. — The campaign 
of Abner J. Mikya for ‘the 
Illinois House of ~ Representa- 
tives now in low gear for the 
summer, is being looked upon as 
a —— example of inde- 
pendent political activity carried 
on through the medium of the 
Democratic Party. 

Mikva told The Worker this 
week that he has assurances 
from Democratic leaders that he 
will have their support’ for elec- 


tion as the campaign develops 
this fall. He added that he wants 
to “take them at-their word.” 

In the April primary in the 


23rd State Representative Dis- 


trict, centered in Hyde Park, 
Mikva defeated one of the two 
Democratic organization candi- 
dates in a four-man race with 


to be nominated. Today, he con-: 


siders himself as the running 
mate of Nathan Kinnally, the 
party-endorsed candidate who 
also won. “I was nominated as a 


has been telling the manufactur- 
ers of farm implements, tractors 
and autos that if they continued 
with their unreasonable produc- 
* tion and price increase policy , 
HOWEVER, he indicated that they were headed for trouble, 
he will rely heavily.on “inde- the UAW study declared, 
pendents who know the score, One government official was 


Demotrat and will support the 
Democratig ticket,” he said, “In 
turn, I expect the party's full 
support.” 


political 


who have done yeoman work in 
his campaign thus far. 

The primary victory of Mikva 
signified a new level of people's 
activity in Chicago. 
(Continued on Page 15) 


quoted as saying: “The situation 
will deteriorate until the farm 
outlook improves, I see no evi- 
dence of that in sight—regardless 
of what Washington does this 


year.” 


